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THE TERRIBLE TERRY 


By Harold M. Sherman 


- OOK out for that baby! 
He’s a wild man on the 
ice!” 

The Terrible Terry 
was loose again. He had a way 
of getting loose at some time 
during every game his team, Car- 
roll High, played. It mattered 
not how tightly the opposing de- 
fense tried to bottle him up, 
Terry the Terrible, always man- 
aged to blow out the cork. 

“He can’t be stopped!” frantic- 
eyed spectators shrieked __ 

“ And, generally, they were right. 

When Terry, crouching low and 
weaving his body from side to 
side, shot into the special defense 
built up for him by enemy teams 
who held his hockey ability in 
respect, something had to give 
way somewhere. Usually the op- 
posing defense parted as an un- 
flinching Terry, bent on carrying 
the puck through for a close-up 
shot at the net, refused to be 
stopped. 

“That bird’s a one-man hockey 
team!” opposing players had 
cried, giving the Terrible Terry 
credit for Carroll High’s position 
at the top of the ladder in the Bay 
County Interscholastic 
League. “Without Terry 
in the line-up this Car- 
roll outfit wouldn’t be 
in it. He’s the hardest 
hitting, surest shooting, 
most daring player in 
the league . . . and the 
team that beats Carroll 
has got to stop that 
hockey terror cold!” 

“Try and do _ it!” 
others challenged, with 
hopeless shakes of the 
head. “You might as 
well try to lasso a cy- 
clone. He either goes 
through you, around you 
or over you—lets you 
pick the way to stop 
him—then busts it up! 


That the townspeople 
of Carroll were delighted 
with Terry’s brilliant 
performance on the ice 


He’s just too good, that’s \ 4 Ba 
all!” . 
was evidenced by their 


attendance at the games. — 


Practically every business house but the drugstore 
and the post office was closed on afternoons that 
Carroll High played a league game at home. Citizens 
were solidly and enthusiastically behind their school 
team, and why shouldn’t they be? This was the 
first year that Carroll High showed promise of com- 
ing through with a Championship! 

_ Looks like the only other Six we’ve got to fear 
is Templeton,” remarked Uncle Joe Burden, veteran 
fire fighter. “Only game they’ve lost so far is the 
one they played with us early in the season. Some 
game! One to nothin’! They come the nearest of 
anybody to stopping our Terry. Wouldn’t surprise 
me if we'd have to beat Templeton again in our last 
game of the season to keep them from going into a 
tie with us for the lead!” 
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Carroll’s star performer hurtled through the air and 
struck one of the metal posts supporting the net a resounding 
smack with his face and head 


“Quite possible! Quite possible!” agreed old Dad 
Perkett, who killed time by playing Uncle Joe checkers 
between fires. ‘Your move, Joe! I’ve got ye this 
trip!” 

“You just think so!” was Uncle Joe’s retort. “I 
been leadin’ you into a trap! See there?” And 
with this he made a move which caused his adversary 
to surrender three men. 

This afternoon’s game against Sutton High had 
been close the first period, with a one and one score 
at the finish, but Carroll High’s smashing right wing 
had gone into action with the start of the second 
period and figuratively and literally put the game on 
ice with three flashing goals. No wonder Sutton 
supporters cried frenzied warnings to their team: 
“Look out for that baby! He’s a wild man on the 
ice!” The rushing, bewildering tactics of the Ter- 
rible Terry served to demoralize the opposition. 
The more they watched him the less attention they 
paid to fellow team-mates, which gave other members 
of the Carroll Six a chance to slip through for dan- 


gerous onslaughts at the Sutton 
net. And a contest which had 
given promise of proving a tight 
battle became just another game 
in Carroll High’s bag, with a 6 to 
2 score at the end. 

“Another victory for Terry!” 
chirped the Carroll rooters, jubi- 
lantly. “Two more games and 
we'll be the undefeated cham- 
pions of the League!” 

Chuck Olcott, substitute wing- 
man, groaned. 

“Two more games and I’ll have 
this bench so warm it'll either be 
worn through or catch fire!” he 
muttered. ‘“‘Why did I have to 
be going to a school that has a 
player like Terry? I’d have been 
_good enough to be a regular for- 
ward on most any team in the 
League except Carroll’s. Buddy 
Reynolds, who plays the other 
wing, got the job because he 
knew which side his bread was 
buttered on. All he does is feed 
the puck to Terry. He hardly 
ever tries to score himself. I’m 
for teamwork, all right, but I 
don’t believe in being just a num- 
ber out there on the ice. What 
if Terry really was stopped, some 
game? The great ones get it in 
the neck, sooner or later. And 
if a time comes when Terry can’t 
produce, Buddy’s going to look 
sick trying to make good in 
Terry’s place. As for this Terry 
person! He’s not so much! Got 
away to a few breaks early this 
season and the sport writers did 
the rest. Now, every team we 
play is so scared of him before 
he steps on the ice that he can 
almost beat ’em without lifting 
his stick. Of course he’s got a 
certain individual style . . . the 
way he shifts his body... it 
looks mean when he’s going down 
the ice . . . but who couldn’t do 
that?” 

“You couldn’t!” sounded a 
voice close to Chuck’s ear, and 
the startled substitute wingman 
turned about to find Kinky Hale, 
afellow substitute, grinning at him. 

“Holy smoke!” exclaimed Chuck. “Was I talk- 
ing out loud?” 

Kinky nodded. ‘Why didn’t you ever go in for 
oratory? Too modest? You could win the cup 
hands down! Be captain of the team! Wouldn’t 
have to sit on the bench!” 

“Aw, shut up!” mumbled Chuck. “Why do you 
have torub it in? Can’t us subs stick together? You 
know, yourself, you’re just as good a defense man as 
either of those birds who are regulars!” 

“Yeah, I know it,” admitted Kinky, ruefully. 
“But Coach Potter doesn’t . . . and, unfortunately, 
he’s the one who has to be convinced. But if I had 
your gift of gab, I'd sure tell him the mistake he’s 
made ... the talent he’s wasting on the bench. 
Why, I could see myself, if I was you, going up to the 
coach and saying: “‘ Listen, J. D.—Here I am, wearing 
the seat of my hockey pants out, when I’m a 
better player than Terry! What do you mean, not 

iving me a chance to show my stuff? The Terrible 
erry? Huh! How about—Woodchucker Chuck?’ 

















































































He drove at the cage swaying 
his body from side to side ina 
manner that made it difficult 
for the goal tender to deter- 
mine from which side he would 
shoot the puck 


growled the disappointed 
‘Ey 

Sverybody thinks I’m a clow non this 
squad, anyhow! Nobody takes me serious! 

“That’s because vou’ve got such a comical face!” 
laughed Kinky. “Sorry, Chuck! I didn’t mean to 


“Dry up, won’t you?” 
substitute. 


hurt your feelings. But every time you try to be 
serious you look so darned funny. You ought to see 
yourself in a mirror. You can’t help it—you ought 
to be a comedian!” 

“Listen, you!’ Chuck snorted. “If you think I 
was picked for this team just to give the guys a 
laugh . . .!” His face reddened. “Gee whittakers! 
Maybe I was! Thanks, Kinky, for the tip! I’m 
going straight to the Coach. . . .!” 

“Be yourself!” warned Kinky. “Coach Potter’s 
strong for keeping the fellows in good spirits but 
he’s not putting a guy on the team to play comedy 
instead of hockey. No, sir! A little fun’s a good 
thing and you sure supply that. 

“* And most of the laughs are at my ‘expense! ” took up 
Chuck. “But that’s all right! I wouldn’t kick if 
I could just get in the games more. Here we've 
played ten games and I’ve been on the ice less than 
sixty minutes. That’s six minutes a game. Now, 
Task you...!” 

“Don’t ask me!” cut short Kinky. ‘You'll have 
me figuring up how little I’ve been in the game next. 
And don’t forget—I haven’t got a Terrible Terry to 
keep me on the bench. You've got a good excuse, 
man, for not getting into the line-up. Nobody ex- 
pects you to sub for Terry—except to give him 
breathing spells.” 

“Give me Terry’s reputation and I’d be doing 
everything he’s doing!” Chuck declared, feelingly. 
“Terry’s good but it’s his name as much as anything 
that’s putting him across. As far as the motions are 
concerned, I can go through them just like he can!” 

“You'll have to show me!” challenged Kinky. “I 
never saw a bird do the stuff Terry does!” 

“Tl show you!” flashed Chuck. “I'll give you an 
imitation of Terry next time we have scrimmage. 
And if it wasn’t for this face of mine that you claim 
is so comical, I'll bet you couldn’t tell the difference!” 

“All right, then, I won’t look at your face!” 
laughed Kinky. ‘“‘Honest, Chuck, you’re funny!” 

“There you go!” sniffed Chuck. “The horse 
laugh again—but just you wait!” 

A few afternoons later, Coach Potter, anxious that 
Carroll High’s hockey team should not lose its stride 
so close to the home stretch, called for a strenuous 
work-out to put it in shape for the coming contest with 
Chester. There was virtually nothing to fear from the 
Chester outfit insomuch as this High team was occu- 
pying the cellar of a six-team hockey league. Never- 
theless, history had shown that upsets sometimes 





occurred, and Coach Potter, with a championship in 
his team’s reach, desired no eleventh-hour kicking 
over of the dope bucket. 

““Remember, you fellows, Chester’s got nothing to 
lose and everything to gain in this battle,” the coach 
reminded. ‘They'll shoot all they’ve got in an 
effort to stop us. It’s their one big chance to save 
them from an ignominious season. A defeat for us 
would put us in a tie with Templeton and put us in 
the position of having to win the last game against 
our toughest opponent in order to cop the pennant. 
So don’t slacken your pace when you run into Chester. 
Take ’em over by a comfortable score!” 

“Watch us!” rejoined spirited team members. 

“That's the pep!” commended Coach Potter. 
**Now let’s have a sample of what you're going to do 
to Chester. Subs against the varsity. A fifteen 
minutes’ scrimmage. You subs are the Chester first 
team! Show us something! We dare you!” 

“Come on, gang!” called an aroused Chuck Olcott. 
“Anyone who dubs us Chester ought to get what’s 
coming to ’°em! We may be at the bottom of the 
league but these league leaders mean nothing to us! 
Who is this Terrible Terry? Sounds like a Turk. 
Maybe it’s the name for a new bath towel. If it is, 
we're going to wipe the ice with it!” 

“Hear! Hear!” grinned varsity team members. 

The great Terry himself was highly amused. 

“A lot of noise from such a small loud-speaker!” 
he said. 

“There'll be more than noise come out of it in a 
minute!’ predicted Kinky Hale, substitute left de- 
fense. “We've got a Terry on our side, too. You 
fellows watch and see!” 

“Who is it?” Buddy Reynolds, varsity left wing, 
wanted to know. 

“T said—‘watch and see’!” repeated Kinky, im- 
pressively, as Chuck glowered at him. 

Varsity team members laughed, looking about 
curiously. 

“Bring on your Terrible Terry!” they invited. 
“We'll eat him alive!” 


C= OLCOTT, peeved at Kinky’s guarded 
allusion to him, went onto the ice occupying 
Terry’s right wing position, except that he was in 
the substitute line-up. Coach Potter, as referee, 
stood at mid-ice with the puck in upraised hand, 
read¥ to drop it between the two centers for the 
start of play. 

“Go to it!” 
who lined the rink to view the work-out. 
action!” 

And action is exactly what they got! From the 
moment the puck dropped to ice it was lost in a 
swirl of legs and sticks. Coach Potter, caught in a 
mad mélée, added humor to the imaginary conflict 
between Carroll and Chester by tripping and falling 
heavily to ice, knocking the wind from him and thus 
blowing his whistle involuntarily. 


cried a handful of student onlookers 
“We want 
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“Terry’s got the puck!” came the shout an instant 
later when the familiar figure of Carroll’s outstanding 
star was seen to whiz from a slashing group and go 
skimming off down the ice toward the substitutes’ 
goal. His crouched, low-swinging glide was a pretty 
thing to watch and extremely difficult to stop. The 
substitutes’ defense shifted to meet him, with Kinky 





Hale skating out to challenge the mighty Terry’s 
advance. 

» Crash! Kinky measured his length on the ice, 
having turned a complete somersault over the 
doubled-up figure of a charging opponent who pre- 
ferred, this time, to go through rather than going 
around. 

“Good grief!” exclaimed the spectators. “Save 
the pieces! If Terry hits many more subs like that 
there won’t be any left for relief duty in the last two 
games!” 

“Kinky should have known better than get in his 
way,” expostulated another. “He’s played against 
Terry enough times now to be wise. It only takes 
opposing teams about five minutes to learn their little 
lesson. Wow! Look at that shot!” 

Terry, swooping close-in on the substitutes’ net, 
fired away, but the puck struck the goalie’s leg and 
deflected from the net, being driven with such force, 
however, that it knocked the goalie from his feet. 
A furious scrimmage about the net then followed, 
with both teams mixing it in a scramble to gain control 
of the puck 

“Hello! Terry’s got it again!”’’ shrieked onlookers, 
who had now warmed to the spirited practice session. 
““Look at him! ... What’s the big idea? . . . He 
must be dazed! . . . He’s heading for the other end 
of the ice!” 

“It’s NOT Terry!” came the shout an instant 
later. “What do you know? It’s CHUCK OL- 
COTT! ... But, boy, oh boy—what an IMITA- 
TION!” 

Crouched low, his face almost hidden from sight, 
gliding characteristically from side to side, shifting, 
weaving his body in and out, the fellow who had 
wagered with a team-mate that he could “do the 
stuff” of the Terrible Terry seemed sensationally on 
his way toward making good! Varsity team members 
were so astounded at the approaching figure that they 
all but forgot he was an opponent. Terry, himself, 
stopped in his tracks and stared after Chuck’s 
familiar zigzagging. 

**Well, I'll be dogged!” he exclaimed. “‘What’ll 
that mimicker be up to next? He looks just like me!” 

But the performance stopped with the “looks” 
when one Chuck Olcott was rudely dumped by the 
varsity defense men who met his rush head-on. 

**Pretty clever!’’ shouted a spectator, as onlookers 
and team members laughed. “‘But you’re not the 
real article, Chuck, old boy!” 

Terry’s understudy grinned good-naturedly. ‘All 
I need is advertising!’’ he retorted. ‘Trouble is— 
none of you guys are scared of me! Give me Terry’s 
rep and . 

‘Don't 3 you kid yourself!’ 
nolds, Terry’ s fellow wingman. 
rep to produce in this game!” 

“But rep goes a long ways, once you’ve got it!” 
was Chuck’s spirited rejoinder. 

“Applesauce!” declared Al Stewart, varsity right 
defense. ‘‘Terry has to make good all over again 
every game! I'd rather be without a rep and not have 
every team set for me. Why, Terry has to go up 
against defenses that are figured up special to stop 
him. And what’s he going to do in cases like that— 
stop and show his opponents a book of press clippings 
on what a great guy he is? 

“Doesn't have to!” Chuck replied. “Those boys 
have read the papers and they know all about what 
a great guy he is! Of course Terry’s good. I don't 
mean to be taking anything away from him . . . but 
you can’t tell me it doesn’t help to have the 


* broke in Buddy Rey- 
“Tt takes more than 
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opposition all worried before the start of the game 
as to whether they can stop our Number Five or not! 
The minute they see Terry’s jersey on the ice they 
forget that the rest of you fellows exist. Their 
coaches have told ’em to ‘stop Terry’ and they can 
stop us, so why shouldn’t they be wondering what 
Terry’s going to do?” 

“*Cut the argument!” ordered Coach Potter, skating 
up. ‘“‘That was a very good imitation, Chuck, but 
be yourself hereafter. You can’t get anywhere 
trying to mimic another fellow’s style of play.” 

Chuck’s face flushed. “Yes, sir. I was only 
doing it to—to settle a bet.” He looked toward 
Kinky Hale. 

“You win!” acceded Kinky. “You had Terry’s 
form down pat. In fact, you were everything but 
terrible!” 


HESTER HIGH came to Carroll with nothing 

but grim determination. The occupant of the 
cellar in the Bay County Interscholastic League had 
no hopes of victory over the only undefeated six in 
the conference, but Chester did have hopes of going 
down with colors flying. ‘“‘We are after a moral 
victory, knowing that an actual victory is next to 
impossible,” the Chester High Herald stated, with the 
proper degree of modesty and caution. This reaily 
was to be an unique contest—a team yet to be de- 
feated against a team yet to win a game. And the 
result was certain to remain “‘yet”’ in so far as one of 
the sixes was concerned, with the odds overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Carroll, which 
was another way of saying the 
“Terrible Terry.” 

“What a massacre this is 
going to be!” shouted a Carroll 
rooter gleefully when the mighty 
Terry tore through the entire 
Chester team to whiz the puck 
into the net in the first minute 
of play. ‘Oh, boy—at this rate LEO 
we'll need an adding machine!” 2 4 

“I suppose Terry did that on 
rep?”’ Kinky couldn’t resist re- 
marking to Chuck as they sat 
on the bench. 

“Partly.” was Chuck’s grudg- 
ing answer. “That Chester 
bunch are over-anxious. Theyre 
worked up to a frenzy, trying to 
make up for a bad season in this 
one game. Terry got through 
em before they were really set 
for him. I'll bet he doesn’t 
score as easily as that again!” 

“Well, what do you expect?” 
shot back Kinky. “Good night!” 

Chuck proved to be right. Chester’s defense 
tightened and spectators cheered generously when the 
first period closed with Carroll only leading by a 
one-goal margin. 

“Pretty good opposition for a last-place outfit,” 
commented a Carroll supporter. ‘But they’re play- 
ing over their heads. They can’t hold to their pace. 
We'll crack ‘em wide open this next period! Our 
boys have been taking it easy, so far.” 

During the intermission Coach Potter warned his 
charges against not taking Chester seriously enough, 
and the team went back into the game with the idea 
of mounting the score. 

“There goes Terry!’’ shouted onlookers as Carroll’s 
mainstay took the puck on a sudden sally toward the 
Chester net. ‘“‘Maybe he’s going to repeat what he 
did the first minute of the other period!”’ 

Terry craftily drew a Chester defense man to one 
side, then passed him on a quick zigzagging maneuver 
and clicked over the ice, direct at the goalie who 
crouched, broad-bladed stick held defiantly across 
his body, awaiting the onslaught. This time, how- 
ever, Terry never reached his objective. As he was 
about to fire the puck at the net, a desperate Chester 
player lunged out with his stick. ‘The hockey club 
flew from his grasp and, in some almost unaccountable 
manner, caught between Terry’s fast moving legs, 
tripping him up so that he was flung headlong. 

“Good grief! Look at that!’’ gasped the crowd, 
as Carroll's star performer hurtled through the air 
and struck one of the metal posts supporting the net 
a resounding smack with his face and head. He 
crumpled on the ice and a pool of red spread be- 
neath him. 

“Terry’s hurt!’ came the cry, and players and 
officials hurried in to render aid. Amid awestruck 
stillness, Terry, the Terrible, was carried from the 
ice, a strangely limp figure. Carroll and Chester alike 
watched the star player’s exit with genuine concern. 

“That’s tough!’ voiced a Chester supporter. 
“Looks like he took quite a wallop. Carroll won't 
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need him to beat us, but I sure hope this doesn’t 
put Terry out of the big game with Templeton!” 

The Chester rooter didn’t hope any more ardently 
than all of an aghast Carroll was hoping. The injury 
cast a pall over the game, and hostilities, when re- 
sumed, were half-hearted. Chuck Olcott, however, 
now had his chance to enter the game and to ex- 
perience the sensation of trying to fill Terry’s shoes, 
which one fan suggested “must feel like walking 
around alone inside the Yale bowl.” 


|S sera pi behind the thought that the most 
feared opponent was out of the game, Chester 
High abandoned the defensive and put on a sur- 
prising offensive of its own which resulted in a tying 
goal with all but one minute of the fifteen-minute 
period gone. 

“Now Carroll’s in for a battle!”’ predicted a home 
supporter, glumly. 

Just how much of a battle was evidenced when 
Chester continued its inspired scoring drive at the 
start of the third and last period, putting through 
another goal before the period was three minutes old. 
Chuck, playing a good game in Terry’s stead, was 
stopped by a frenzied Chester defense, now imbued 
by a resolve to hold the 2 to 1 lead so unexpectedly 
gained. 

“Carroll’s scoring punch is gone!” announced a 
jubilant Chesterite. ‘‘They can’t do anything with- 
out Terry! Hold ’em, gang! Hold ’em and you've 
got the game!” 





“This guy's not Terry!” he 

accused. “Part of that tape’s 

come off! They've put up a 
job on us!” 


With the remaining min- 
utes rapidly waniag, a worried 
Coach Potter sent four and 
five men deep into Chester 
territory, in a driving attempt 
to push the puck into the net. 

“Come on, Chuck! Give us a real imitation of 
Terry!” pleaded an onlooker who had seen Chuck’s 
impersonation a few days before . . . but Chuck 
was in no mood for being anything else but himself 
under the gruelling circumstances. 

“It’s over!” shrieked unbelieving Chesterites 
hysterically as the gun banged on a game that 
spelled their team’s first victory and a supposedly 
invincible Carroll’s first defeat. “Yea! Yea! Wait 
till we get back home! What about burning the 
courthouse!” 
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Evening papers explained Carroll’s amazing loss 
by declaring the team to have been unfortunate 
enough to encounter a tail-end six at the height of 
its powers, which, coupled with the demoralizing 
shock of their star’s injury, had served to throw the 
league leaders completely off stride. 

“Greatest blow is possible loss of Terry for Game 
with Templeton next week, which Carroll must now 
win to attain championship,” the Carroll Chronicle 
pointed out. “Terry Suffers Broken Nose and 
Bruises about Face in Collision with Goal Post!” 

his news caused Carroll supporters to groan with 
apprehension. Memory of the last two periods of 
play minus Terry or the threat of his return to the 
game when Chester, last place team, had held Carroll 
more than even, justified the concern now felt. 

“Templeton’s been preparing for this return game 
ever since we took them over early this season,” said 
fire-fighting Uncle Joe, as he played another checker 
game with Dad Perkett. ‘‘And those boys are goin’ 
to be'twice as tough to beat on their home ice. They 
always are! Say—I hope Terry can get back in the 
game! Ifhecan’t ...!’ Uncle Joe shook his head, 
dejectedly. 


(= excitement prevailed the day of the 

Templeton game. A grave Carroll team arrived 

in the rival town several hours before time for the 

scheduled game and went at once to the seclusion of 

a hotel. Less than a wéek ago Carroll High had 
(Continued on page 50) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


ON THE ANTARCTIC ICE | 
By Sea Scout Paul A. Siple 


T WAS a great relief to get away from New 

York, and from the publicity given to my 
selection. 

My first night aboard ship, after leaving 

New York with the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, I 


part, and I was about to quit that field of battle, 
when my newly acquired friend, Chips, came to my 
aid and said, “Stick to your rights. He has two 
bunks already. If you want to get along as a sailor, 
you don’t want to be bluffed so easily as that.” 

This bunk, a 
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little more than 
five feet long, 
and in the shape 
of a triangle, was 
rather awkward 
in its accommo- 
dations for my 
six feet of length. 
It was a toss up, 
whether to stick 
my feet up the 
bulkhead or hang 
them over the 
side, whereevery- 
body walking by 
would bump 
them and waken 
me. The bunk 
asians was so narrow at 
ss a cael the head end 
sr es — that I had to 
sleep on my side 
to fit in at all; 
and when the 
weather was the 
least bit rough, 
I had a _ tough 


On the trip from New York to Panama, we were 
just a day ahead of the hurricane which devastated 
Porto Rico. One of my outstanding remembrances 
in connection with the Canal was a visit to the 
control room of the giant Gatun Locks—a privilege 
rarely accorded visitors since the war. 

After forty-odd days on the Pacific we reached the 
Island of Tahiti. The Eleanor Bolling, second ship 
in the Expedition, had arrived there ahead of us and 
this was the first time the men had come so near to 
being all together since the start, but as we would be 
able to see plenty of each other in the months to 
come I spent most of my time touring the Island 
in a strictly up-to-date taxi—which seemed a bit out of 
the picture with a setting of tall cocoanut palms, 
gorgeous scarlet hibiscus and other tropical flowers. 
The Island justifies its reputation of beauty, but I saw 
no lovely South Sea maidens—quite the reverse. 

We ran through quite a little rough weather. On 
one day in particular, after we had left Tahiti for 
New Zealand, the port watch, my watch, which was 
in charge of a sturdy little Irish seaman and chief 
officer, Mr. McGuinness, had just gone off watch, 
leaving the starboard watch to toil with the ship in 
the high swells and heavy wind. After breakfast I 
found I could not turn into my own bunk because it 
was soaked with salt water, which had leaked in 
from some hidden hole in the deck. This water could 
not be kept out when such heavy seas were breaking 
over the bow every minute. Everyone was cau- 
tioned to be ready for a call of “all hands”; so I 
found a spare bunk out in the larger forecastle and 
turned in. That is, I turned in all I could get in, for 
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New Style: Flying over the Polar Ice Cap 


asked Chips Gould, the carpenter, where my bunk 
would be. His reply was, “A good sailor can find his 
own bunk.” With a rather depressed feeling I looked 
about the forecastle for a likely bunk, but everyone 
was piled high with someone’s gear. Chips said, 
“Some of the fellows have two bunks filled with their 
gear. Just take a chance and clear one out for your- 
self. If you don’t look out for yourself, no one else 
will.” That sounded dangerous to me. However, 
way up in the forward end of the forecastle, I found 
a bunk that was stacked with less luggage than the 
others, and I started rather gingerly removing the 
contents. Sure enough, I had hardly got myself 
situated, when the owner of the gear that I had re- 
moved, appeared. Stormy objections followed on his 


job staying in. The bunk was 
in the bow—an upper—on the 
starboard side, and right on the 
water line where the movements 
of the ship were most strongly 
felt. This was the only part of the 
ship I could call home for four 
months on the way to the ice. 
As a sailor I had to take a 
trick at the wheel, and when 
there was a heavy sea rolling, 
it was an hour’s wrestling match. 
At night, there was an hour’s 
lookout and the remaining hours 
of the four on watch were spent 
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doing odd jobs 
that ranged from 
setting or taking 
in sails, to paint- 
ing and _scrub- 
bing the deck. 
Four hours on 
watch and four 
off, with eating, 
washing, and do- 
ing one’s own 
personal work, 
besides sleeping 
and being sub- 
ject to call at any 
time, made even 
the old salts of 
the crew growl. 
Our maximum 
average of sleep 
was less than six 
broken hours a 








Old Style: The ship ties up at the edge of the ice barrier day. 





A sixty-foot whale comes up to take a look 


the bunk was far too short, and I had to let my legs 
dangle in the passageway. Soon the ship rolled so 
badly that I had to draw my feet in and brace my 
arms and back to keep from sliding clear out of the 
bunk. The only snatch of rest I could get was when 
the ship rolled down on my side so that I could lie 
against the planks. ; 

For over half an hour I slept, bracing myself un- 
consciously, when I was half awakened by water 
splashing in my face. Water was rushing down the 
companionway from above. The ship was rolling 
more wildly than ever. A yell of “all hands on deck” 
came down from above. I started to scramble from 
my bunk, but dodged back sharply as the player 
piano, that had been blocked and tied directly in 
front of me, broke her moorings and came rushing 
toward me. As it bolted back like a mad bull, I 
escaped and lunged my way into the forward fore- 
castle to grab my oilskins. When the ship rolls in 
the direction in which a man is going, he usually 
takes off and brings up against the obstruction. If 
he is quick enough, he will brace himself for the un- 
favorable roll, and wait the next roll in his direction. 
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If an unlucky person has nothing to grab 
at the proper moment, he will go flying 
back and forth across the deck along with 
the dishes, shoes, buckets, and everything 
that can be wrenched loose. 

As I was reaching in the dark for my 





The only boy who ever spent a winter with a successful 
polar expedition tells of his adventures on the great Ice 
Barrier, with Admiral Byrd’s party at Little America. 


hardly over when the lookout sent word 
that the Barrier was just ahead, and 
everyone rushed to the forecastle head for 
the first glimpse. Later we came along- 
side the Barrier, a white cliff, rising a 
hundred feet or more in true defiance to 








oilskins, I was knocked nearly unconscious 
against a bunk on the opposite side of the 
ship by a blow on the head from some flying object. 
I learned later that it was a heavy suitcase that had 
come out of its brackets from above, and had been 
hurled several feet before it struck me. 

Dazed and bewildered I crawled up the companion- 
way, only to be greeted by a wave breaking over the 
bulwarks, and I was carried along with it across the 
deck. I clung to the ship’s side, working my way into 
the lee of the galley, where I took time to recover my 
senses. The galley deck was awash with soup and 
slops. Reichert and Greigh, the cooks, stood with 
their legs braced, trying to catch the pots and pans as 
they floated by. 

McGuinness and part of our crew came by and 
started up the rigging. McGuinness yelled at me, 
““Make the upper topsail fast!” I joined the crew 
up on the yards. Time and again the lower yards 
would dip into the water. As I looked below, I could 
see myself far out over the water on one side; then, 
as if on a huge inverted pendulum, very soon I would 
find myself swung far out on the opposite side. The 
work in the rigging went slowly, as everyone exercised 
to the fullest extent the motto: “One hand for the 
ship and one for yourself.” 

We left New Zealand on December Ist, a hundred 
days out of New York. Every day then we began to 
see whales. The great whaling factories with their 
fleets of small chasers were waiting at the edge of 
the icepack for openings, which might allow them to 
squeeze through into the Ross Sea where the whaling 
is most abundant. 

After we reached the edge of the pack, we had 
opportunity to watch the whalers at their work. 
The little chasers with a big harpoon gun mounted 








For a week we dragged along behind this giant whaler 
as it plowed its way through the ice. We were 
proud of our little craft, when we saw how she 
could stand the tremendous pounding. In truth, 
she had to stand more than did the Larsen, which 
would break 
through a_ bor- 





der of thick 
ice into an open 
lead. As the Lar- 
sen would gain 
headway into the 
lead, the huge 
pieces of ice 
would close in 
about her stern. 
This would be- 
come another 
barrier to our 
ship, as it whip- 
ped up against 
these young ice- 
bergs. The col- 
lisions were ter- 
rific and we 
marveled that 
she was able to 
withstand the 
tremendous pres- 
sure. 

In the _ ice- 
packs we had our 
first glimpse 
of the seals and 








keep us from going farther to the south. 
We continued along the Barrier face at 
a distance of a few hundred yards, heading toward 
the east. 

The next morning all hands were called on deck to 
make the sails fast. It was rather calm weather and 


we could not understand this maneuver, as what 








penguins. The sun never set, 
and at midnight when it was 
nearest to the horizon, the 
splendor of the scenery was pro- 
found, and the long shadows 
cast across the ghostly ice- 
figures of the pack made a 
striking contrast. Some of the 
icy forms resembled pieces of 
beautiful statuary, while others 
were grotesque; still others re- 
sembled the ruins of some white 
alabaster city. 

At the end of a week we came 
out of the pack into acalm, clear, 
blue sea. We cast off from the 


Old Style: Paul Siple training sled-dogs to pull half a ton, twenty miles a day 


wind there was, was in our favor. Soon we found 
that we were entering Discovery Inlet. Here the 
Commander scouted around a bit for a suitable place 
to locate our camp which was to be called “Little 
America.” 

We were all anxious to jump ashore and as the ship 
came alongside, we disembarked in an unceremonious 
jumble and started running about like ants that 
have been routed from their hill. We stretched our 
legs, threw snowballs, and played tricks on each 
other in a great jubilee. 

From some little distance we saw a long file of 
slowly moving objects approaching us. At first 
glimpse they appeared very much like human beings 
in as solemn and slowly moving procession as monks 

(Concluded on page 50) 














Everybody gets acquainted on the Antarctic ice 


on their bows would go scouting about the water 
until they sighted the spout of a whale. Then the 
skipper, or gunner as he is called, would rush from the 
bridge by means of a little elevated platform down 
to the forecastle head, and turn into a veritable 
demon; snap out his commands, fire his harpoon 
gun, and play the whale until it died. The whale 
would then be towed to the mother ship where it 
was hauled up onto the decks through a huge opening 
on the water line of the bow. Here, with huge saws 
and knives the whale was rapidly cut to pieces and 
the blubber, meat and bones thrown down chutes 
into mincers and boilers where the oil was cooked 
out, refined for use and stored. 

The whaler C. A. Larsen, which had contracted 
to tow us through the pack, sent a supply of whale 
meat to us, part of which was for the dogs. We hung 
it all over the rigging for want of space. When fried, 
this meat tasted very much like poor beefsteak, 
but was much more tender despite its coarse appear- 
ance. 

On December 14th, we were taken in tow by the 
Larsen, and headed into an open lead in the pack. 
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Larsen, and 
headed under our 
own power to- 
ward the south, 
for she had 
reached her 
destination. The 
weather, was cool 
and clear, and 
our spirits were 
high for we were 
soon to reach 
the Antarctic 
Continent. 

On Christmas 
Day we enjoyed 
our specially pre- 
pared meal and 
some local 
talent, worked 
up for our amuse- 
ment. The en- 
tertainment was 

















HIS OWN STAR 


PART IL. 


RANK’S hand clenched at his side as he con- 
fronted the flashily dressed stranger. “You 
mean to say I took the money out of that 
pocketbook?” he demanded. 

“Who else took it?” 

Frank eyed him steadily while the truth began to 
break upon him. This was a game the fellow was 
playing! 

“Well, what about it?” continued the stranger 
menacingly. 

“What’s the matter, Joe?” came a voice behind 
them; turning, Frank looked into the eyes of a second 
stranger flashily dressed like the first. 

Joe explained the situation, and his friend was 
violently indignant. He pressed close to Frank and 
began to talk rapidly. In a few seconds the three of 
them were in the midst of a crowd. 

The eyes that stared at Frank from all sides were 
hostile and accusing. He was in a fix! Even if he 
should go to Reynolds, the manager might not be- 
lieve his story; besides, if he submitted himself to a 
search, his own pocketbook would reveal several five- 
dollar bills and several ones. But he kept his wits and 
succeeded in remaining cool. 

“You'd better look somewhere else for your money,” 
he said to Joe. “I haven’t got it, and you know it!” 

Joe’s friend started down the aisle. ‘Hold him 
right there, Joe!” he called over his shoulder. “*There’s 
a special cop right outside——” 

“Come back here!” Joe ordered 
sharply, and his friend returned as if 
with reluctance. 

“T don’t want this young fellow 
pinched if I can help it,” Joe went on. 
**Look, now,” he said to Frank, “you 
know what can happen to you, don’t 
you?” 

*“*Well, what do you want?’’ 
Frank’s voice quivered with disgust. 
“T want my money, of course!” 

His friend slipped an arm through 
Frank’s. “Come down here where we 
can talk it over, quiet-like.” 

Frank permitted himself to be led 
to the far end of the aisle. ~ 

“Now, look here, young fellow,” 
Joe said earnestly. “We don’t want 
to land you in jail. Just hand over 
the thirteen dollars, and we won't say 
aword. It’s a clear case against you, 
and the crowd back there knows it.” 

Frank glanced down the aisle, 
where a number of the onlookers still 
lingered. Among them was a big 
gray-haired man in a dark blue bath- 
ing suit; he seemed keenly interested 
in the affair. 

“Well, what about it?” demanded 
Joe. 

Frank shrugged his shoulders, 
“T’m not a sucker!” 

The two men exchanged frowning 
glances. Then Joe spoke again. “All 
right,” he said, “I’m a sport! I'll 
cut it to ten dollars——” 

Frank suddenly ‘lost all patience. 
Dropping the bundle of towels, he 
clenched his fists. ‘Get out o’ here!” 
he ordered. “I’m sick of listening to 
you!” 

The two men were disconcerted. 
While they hesitated, the man in the 
blue bathing-suit came forward with 
long strides. He dropped a heavy 
hand on Joe’s shoulder, and his eyes 
cold, hard, steel-gray eyes—bored 
downward with stern menace. “Beat 
it!” he ordered, jerking his thumb in 
a commanding gesture. “‘And make 
it fast if you don’t want to leave Gay 
Acres in a closed wagon!” 

Frank had never in his life heard 
anyone speak with so much force and 
harsh command! It was as if the 
man’s heavy voice presaged a crush- 
ing blow from one of his huge fists. 
Joe and his friend seemed to cower 
beneath it. They slunk down the 
aisle, shooting quick glances back- 
ward, 











“T’m certainly obliged to you!” exclaimed Frank. 

“Tt’s all right,” was the gruff reply. ‘“ You handled 
them pretty well alone.” The man started to stride 
away, but he paused and said over his shoulder, 
*“What’s your name?” 

“Frank Madison, sir.” 

The man strode off again, almost colliding with 
Mac, who was hurrying up the aisle. The red-haired 
boy stepped quickly and very respectfully out of the 
way. 

““What was the matter, Frank?” Mac asked when 
the big man was out of the aisle. “‘I heard them talk- 
ing about you 

Frank laughed and described the incident of the 
pocketbook. 

“Good boy!” Mac exclaimed admiringly. “A 
couple o’ slick ones, all right! I know a fellow who 
lost some money that way last season. Cheap guys!” 
he added scornfully. “But, Frank, what was he say- 
ing to you?” And Mac jerked his head toward the 
other end of the aisle. 

“That man?” 

“Yeh, the big boy.” Mac grinned with a kind of 
mysterious amusement mingled with curiosity. 

“Oh, not much. He was glad I didn’t let them 
scare me. That’s all, except he wanted to know my 
name. Who is he, do you know?” 

Mac was staring at his friend. ‘‘He wanted to know 
your name?” 

““That’s what he asked me. I don’t know why.” 





“atk “ 


“Get out of here!” he ordered, “I'm sick of listening to you!” 








BOYS’ LIFE 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS G. SCHROEDER 


“Because you kept your head, that’s why!” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Listen, Frank,”' Mac said impressively. “De 
you know who that was?” 

**No, never saw ‘him before.’ 

Mac began to whistle. At last he remarked, “‘ Well, 
all I got to say is, I wish he’d ask me my name some 
day! ‘John McQueen!’ That’s how quick I'd tell 
him. Honest,-Frank, don’t you know who that was?” 

“Of course not! Why all the mystery?” 

“Tl have to tell you, then,” was the reply. “That’s 
the man who owns Gay Acres " 

“Owns Gay Acres!” 

“Sure. He controls about everything. That’s big 
Rex Brayton. It was he who took hold of this beach 
and made it pay! He’s a millionaire, Rex is! He’s 
got a whole string of beaches!” 


> 





RANK felt a little quiver of excitement run up 

and down his spine. Rex Brayton! Yes, he had 
heard the name. He had heard Reynolds mention it 
several times, always in a tone of great respect. 
Frank moistened his lips. The man who owned Gay 
Acres—that powerful giant with the relentless eyes 
and harsh voice—the mysterious personage about 
whom he had speculated one evening! 

Frank was suddenly oblivious of his friend. The 
spark of ambition that had made him leave school 
and strike out for himself glowed white-hot. His 
dream of wealth and success seemed more real, more 
definite. He bad before him a model 
—a magnificent, living, breathing 
-24‘ model on whose lines he would shape 

4 §6=6his own life! Rex Brayton—a man 
of big ideas, a promoter, a czar of 
business, happy in his wealth, happy 
in his power! 

“And he asked you what your 
name was!” Mac said in the same 
tone almost of awe. 

Frank came swiftly back to earth. 

“Well, what if he did?” he replied 
with affected indifference. 

The incident of the pocketbook 
was unable to mar Frank’s pleasure 
in the colorful life that he was lead- 
ing. After all, Gay Acres was a 
little world in itself, and every world 
necessarily has its good and its bad. 

He did not see Rex Brayton again; 
the promoter—so Frank learned— 
had left the beach the morning fol- 
lowing the Fourth, after spending 
the night at the Hotel Neptune. 
Frank’s thoughts went with him; 
and often in the midst of his work 
at the bathhouses he would find him- 
self speculating on what Mr. Brayton 
might be doing at that moment. He 
pictured him in New York City en- 
gaged upon important business of one 
sort or another. Such thoughts 
thrilled him and at the same time 
made him uneasy. He began to long 
for the time when he, too, should be 
engaged in permanent work. 

One evening he called on Mr. 
Garvey. 

“Hello, Madison!” the milkman 
greeted him heartily. He drew up 
an extra chair, and Frank sat down. 
“How you making out?” 

“Fine, Mr. Garvey!” 

“Well, I knew you would! Like 
the job, eh?” 

“Yes—that is, except for the tips. 
Td rather there was a straight 
salary and no tips.” 

“You’ve got too much pride!” 
said Mr. Garvey, laughing. “But 
the money, now, are you earning 
enough to satisfy you?” 

Frank laughed. “Well, to tell the 
truth, I can’t say I’m satisfied. It 
does cost a lot to live down here! 
Oh, I’m not unhappy about it!” 
he hastened to add. “But I’m 
eager to get started on something 
regular, you know—something with a 
future. So I just thought x 

“Yes, I know,” said Mr. Garvey. 
“But it’s too early to think about 
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A dark object hurtled outward 
from thé back of the other car! 


anything definite with us. You still feel you 
won’t go back to school?” 

“Oh, I’m sure of that, surer than ever!” 

“Well, you’re the one to know.” 

Frank nodded meditatively; he was thinking of Mr. 
Brayton. He asked abruptly, “What do you know 
about Rex Brayton?” 

Mr. Garvey’s eyes twinkled. “It’s him you got on 
the mind, eh?” 

Frank colored. “I’ve heard a little bit about him, 
and—well, it’s sort of taken hold of me.” 

“T don’t wonder it has,” said Mr. Garvey. “‘ What 
do I know about Big Rex? I know he sold papers on 
the streets of Pittsburgh when he was a boy of ten. 
I know he worked in the steel mills when other lads 
of his age were in school, if that makes you feel any 
better!” 

Frank smiled. ‘They say he just about owns Gay 
Acres; is that true?” 

“Owns Gay Acres? Why, Madison, Id almost say 
Rex Brayton is Gay Acres! Know what I mean? 
Listen and I'll tell you something. Back in 1907, I 
think it was, a group of men from Boston thought 
they’d start an amusement park here. They formed 
a syndicate and sank a lot of money in the venture— 
called the place Sandy Acres. They were all set. 
See what I mean? All they needed was the crowds. 
Only the crowds didn’t come! After two disastrous 
seasons the thing was dead. And in nineteen eleven 
they sold out to our friend Brayton.” 

Mr. Garvey tilted back his chair and then went 
on: “Brayton already had a couple of paying resorts, 
one of them on the Jersey coast—Silver City, I 
mean. But Rex had big ideas! He set to work here. 
First thing he did was to change the name to Gay 
Acres. It was a good name; it took. His first season 
he nearly broke even. In 1913 he made a bare profit. 
That was enough; he knew he had the right idea. 
Well, he added new buildings. He worked like a 
slave! Since then there’s been a steady growth, and 
—well, is it any wonder Rex is a millionaire? What, 
with this place and Silver City, and yet another one 
down on Chesapeak Bay?” 


R. GARVEY continued to talk reminiscently, 
1" searching his mind for interesting facts and 
incidents. 
Frank was silent, thrilled by the story of achieve- 
ment! 





BEGIN THE STORY HERE 


Frank Madison decides that athletic and 
scholastic honors in High School are not 
enough, and that he must make a place for 
himself in the world at the close of his 
junior year in school. He secures a job at 
Gay Acres, as a bathhouse attendant, and 
is making out extremely well when he is 
accused of stealing money out of a wallet 
he had picked up. 
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Half an hour later, when he 
was taking his leave, Mr. Gar- 
vey said to him reassuringly, 
“Next month, Madison, Ill 
see if I can’t get a line on something for you at 
the main office. Don’t worry, there’s ajob there!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Garvey!” 

But as Frank made his way down the long, 
dimly lighted hotel corridor he somehow. knew he 
never would take the job. The heart-quickening 
thought of Brayton’s achievement was upon him. 
Work for a milk company? No! What he wanted 
was—well, what did he want? He could not quite 
say, except that it must be something big, something 
with action and ‘a risk. A venture! 

He had a talk with Mac the next morning while 
they were cleaning the bathhouses. 

“Sure,” said Mac, “I knew you’d been thinking 
about Rex ever since the Fourth. I s’pose you'll be 
leavin’ us soon.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because you’re ambitious, that’s why. 
have you go, though—honest!” 

“Who said anything about going?” 

Mac assumed an attitude of superior knowledge. 
“Listen, Frank, first place, you’re not keen on digging 
for tips—that’s as plain as my face! Second place, 
what I said before, you’re ambitious. And you’ve got 
personality to back it up. Honest, Frank, if you 
were just a carrot-top like me, with gall and freckles, 
you’d do lots better here!” 

Frank laughed. 

“Tell the truth!’ Mac continued earnestly. 
“Wouldn’t you rather be doin’ something else?” 

“Well, maybe I would.” Frank kicked thought- 
fully against the duckboards. “I'd quit if I thought 
I could do something big 

“Like Brayton?” 

Frank nodded self-consciously. 

‘Well, then,” said Mac, “why don’t you go to Rex 
and tell him what you want?” 

Frank made a deprecating gesture. “Fine charice 
of a man like Mr. Brayton being interested in me!” 

“He was interested enough to ask your name, 
wasn’t he?” 

“He wouldn’t even see me!” 

“It’s up to-you to see him! Have a pow-wow with 
him when he comes down again!” 

“When’s he coming?” 

“They can tell you at the Neptune.” 

Now and then throughout the rest of the morning 
Frank caught himself smiling as he pondered Mac’s 
advice; but at last he came to regard it in the light of 
sober reflection. Supposing he were to go to Mr. 
Brayton and ask for a job—a job of what kind? 


Hate to 









ae | 


Frank suddenly brightened. Why, a job connected 
with a beach! But a permanent job! Mr. Brayton, 
with several parks on his hands, must have a perma- 
nent, year-round organization to look after them. 

Frank’s thoughts trailed off in another direction, 
aad he allowed himself to be carried to new and very 
pleasant heights. Working under Brayton, he would 
learn all the intricacies of the amusement-park busi- 
ness; then when the opportunity came, maybe in five 
years or so, he would strike out for himself. Perhaps 
take hold of a run-down beach and make it pay! 
Somehow, at that moment, it all seemed merely a 
matter of time. 

After work he called at the Neptune and learned 
that Mr. Brayton was expected the following after- 
noon. Frank returned to his boarding-house, whist- 
ling. Reaching his room, he found a letter for him; 
it was from his brother. 

“Dear Frank,” said Henry, “‘thought I'd write to 
you. I’m having a swell time here. You're not the 
only one. This town is better than ever since you 
left. Been thinking about football. Heathboro will 
have a slick team next year if you come back and 
play left end. I told Joe Wachter you would. He 
said, ‘don’t I know it’? Everybody thinks you’re 
coming back. Even Mom, she thinks so. Except 
maybe Pop. All I got to say, you’re a poor boob 
if you don’t come back and play left end! Henry.” 


IRANK smiled and shook his head. Football and 

high-school again? No, he was through withall that! 
The following evening he entered the lobby of the 
Neptune. One of the first persons he saw was Mr. 
Brayton; he was seated in a chair near the door, en- 
gaged in conversation with two men. He wore a 
sand-gray, tropical worsted suit and a wide-brimmed 
Panama hat tilted back upon his head. Frank stood 
watching him, lost in admiration. Mr. Brayton looked 
the part that he played in life: that of a millionaire 

(Continued on page 57) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


THE KEEPER OF THE DOOR 





HE captive stood calm- 
ly waiting his turn to 
run the gantlet through 
the Avenue of Whips. 

He was naked except for the 
scanty gaka, or breech cloth, but 
he held himself fearlessly erect a 
little apart from his comrades, 
half a hundred Neutrals, and 
towered a full head above them 
all. It was that fearlessness and 
erectness that had first won him 
the admiration of the Lroquois 
and, consequently, a place for 
adoption instead of the only other 
fate—death. 

Only the muscles of his fore- 
arms, bunching into hard knots, 
betrayed his emotion. 

But Owigo, a Seneca youth, did 
not share the enthusiasm of the 
long double line of Seneca squaws 
and children who stood with their 
whips, shouting and grinning. 
Owigo had seen the small dark 
object as it fell from beneath the 
captive’s gaka. He had seen him 
stoop quickly and recover it, and 
Owigo had raised his arms above 
his head in a wild gesture, but the 
shriek died on his lips. A pro- 
longed ery, followed by the dull 
beat of the tom-toms, silenced him. 

At the signal the captive 
plunged forward. 

If he survived the ordeal of the 
whips he would no longer be a 
captive Neutral, but Gano of the | 
Seneca wolf-clan. By adoption he 
would take the place of Gano 
who had been killed from ambush 
not many moons before. He would 
take not only Gano’s name and 
identity, but his place in the home 
and his inheritance in the tribe. 

The whips made a swishing 
sound as they rose and fell. 

The squaws, having been hard- 
ened by their labors in the fields, 
put all their strength behind their 
blows. The original Gano had 
also been tall and towering and 
firm-muscled. Indeed, the cap- 
tive did not look unlike the first 
Gano. As the Senecas had ad- 
mired Gano they admired this 
captive who so strangely resem- 
bled him. Now they measured 
their blows in proportion to their 
regard. 

The captive’s first mad plunge lessened. His chest 
and back and legs were streaked with blood. He 
staggered and lurched to one side. Stumbled and 
fell to the ground. Even then the rain of blows did 
not cease, but found him as he lay, wrapping their 
long lengths about his frame like tongues of fire. 

Up on his feet again, he half ran and half staggered 
toward the ganosote, the bark house of the former 
Gano, which was now his, and collapsed at the very 
entrance. 

Owigo, who but for this captive would one day be 
the eighth sachem of the Senecas,. watched the 
prostrate figure with intense interest. He saw the 
muscles quiver, his head waggle weakly at the neck 
as if it might be disjointed. Saw him rise slowly and 
painfully to a sitting position, then to his feet, un- 
steady but erect. Owigo turned away. If the cap- 
tive survived, he would be heir to the office of eighth 
sachem and Owigo’s own brother. So Owigo turned 
away from the squaws who were gathering to bathe 
the wounds. And the children jeered at him and 
shouted as he passed, ““Puny One! Puny One con- 
sumed with envy!” 

Owigo scarcely noticed them. He did not even 
hear what they said. But anger had not been the 
cause of his turning away. It was suspicion. And 
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Owigo’s heart pounded furiously against the hard flat rock as the runner passed 


he was going immediately in search of the eighth 
sachem of the Senecas. 


See eighth sachem of the Senecas was Donahoga- 
weh, whose name meant Open Door. It was his 
particular duty to guard the open door of the Long 
House of the Iroquois which stretched from the 
Hudson to the Genesee. Donahogaweh was Owigo’s 
uncle. He was already an old man. He had two 
sons who were brave warriors but on account of the 
peculiar hereditary laws of the Iroquois, neither was 
eligible for the office of eighth sachem, for, although 
Donahogaweh was a Wolf, his two sons were Snipes, 
because their mother was a Snipe. His heir must be 
a Wolf. Therefore his nephew must be his heir. 

Cahago, the eighth sachem’s only sister, had had five 
sturdy children. They were all girls.. It was not until 
the youngest was half grown that Gano was born. 
The rejoicing of the Wolves over this memorable event 
had lasted until the sun rose and set three times, for 
Gano was the first male child born in the generation 
which was to succeed to the eighth sachem. 

Before Gano was half grown a second son was 
born. Owigo. This time the rejoicing had not been 
so great, for it made little difference whether the new 
papoose was a boy or a girl. 








Gano grew to be tall and well 
formed with a powerful body. He 
stood a head above the tallest of 
them. He was the fleetest of his 
tribesmen. He was courageous. 
He won every trophy ia battle, in 
the races, and in the tribal games. 

While Gano was growing into a 
superb manhood, the Iroquois 
League was becoming more and 
more powerful. The Five Nations 
having subdued their more war- 
like neighbors on all sides, except 
the Susquehannocks, who lived 
peacefully toward the south, the 
Iroquois chose to promote the 
cause of peace. Gano and the 
young men of the Five Nations sat 
under the teachings of the tribal 
orators who were as famous for 
their speeches as were the braves 
for their strength on the war path. 
However, in the midst of this it 
was not forgotten that Gano, in 
spite of his peaceful pursuits, pos- 
sessed great prowess in battle. 

And then, in the autumn of the 
year, when North Winds had be- 
gun to whistle among the trees, 
and when the squaws had stored 
away the maize in bark-lined 
holes, and dried quantities of fish 
and meat and berries for winter 
consumption—it was then a party 
of prowling Susquehannocks cut 
short a promising career. 

A pale cold moon imbedded in a 
wide circle of mist shone down 
upon Gano as he lay with arms 
outstretched on the hardening 
ground, still clutching his bow 
from which the arrow had not yet 
been shot. 

Gano was dead, and Owigo be- 
came his uncle’s heir; Owigo, who 
in comparison with his stalwart 
brother was puny and small. 

This captive, so like the original 
Gano, tall, straight and strong, 
had come to take Gano’s place by 
adoption, and if it had not been for 
that small dark object that had 
fallen from beneath his gaka, 
Owigo would have received the 
captive gladly. Instead, he was 
hurriedly threading his way 
through the crowding Senecas in 
search of his uncle. 

Presently he saw him coming 
from the ganosote of the Wolves 
into which the squaws had carried the captive. 
Owigo ran toward him. 

**What of the Neutral? Does he survive?” 

“He survives. The Great Spirit has shown us 
mercy. He has given us back our Gano. The captive 
is no longer a Neutral. He is an Iroquois. He is a 
Wolf. He is Gano.” 

“Ts it not strange that the resemblance between 
this one and my brother is as the grains of corn on 
the same cob?” 

“Our people are great and cunning and wise, my 
Owigo. We take to ourselves the finest of our cap- 
tives and name them our own to increase the fitness 
of the race. They become Iroquois or they die. They 
remain Iroquois—or they die. They carry no secrets 
of our Council-fires away with them. Nor do we 
bring to our Council-fires those of our people who 
have been adopted by our enemies. So it is not 
strange that the resemblance between these two is 
as the grains of corn on a cob. The blood of our 
enemies flows in our bodies. We have taken the 
fierceness of the Algonquin, the cunning of the Sioux; 
it is not strange that some of us should possess the 
appearance of the Neutral.” 

“‘Troquois though this Gano is now, he was never a 
Neutral!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“My Owigo is an Iroquois. An Iroquois thinks 
well before he speaks.” 

‘A fetish fell from beneath the gaka of the captive. 
It was not the fetish of a Neutral but a Susquehan- 
nock! Did not a Susquehannock kill ourGano? Then 
this one is a spy! A spy deserves the torture poles!” 

‘*There is a monster that turns the heads of the red 
men. Sometimes this monster is called the Envious 
One. Perhaps the Envious One has turned the head 
of my Owigo. Perhaps my Owigo does not wish Gano 
to stand between him and the eighth sachemship!” 

“The Envious One has turned no head. This one 
is a spy. An Iroquois 1s not ashamed of his fetish. 
This one wishes to hide his fetish. He is a spy, 
he 1s——” 


““Naho!—I have spoken!” 


pew camp-fires were already burning brightly 
when Owigo left his uncle. He went into his 
ganosote, where his mother immediately served him 
with strips of deer meat and nuts. Gano lay on the 
bed. His wounds had been bathed in healing herbs. 
With his face turned in the opposite direction showing 
the black tuft of hair on top, and his arm flung care- 
lessly over the edge he looked so much like the first 
Gano that Owigo felt his heart swell large within him. 

His food choked him. His uncle was old and the 
weight of years made his eyes heavy. He could not 
see the dangers that lurked about the Open Door of 
the Iroquois. 

“The morsels lodge in my throat, Nohyeh,” he 
explained when he discovered his mother watching 
him covertly. 

She silently cleared away the bowls and ladles. 

One by one the old grandmother and her sisters 
and her sisters’ husbands and an unmarried brother 
entered the ganosote and retired. For they shared 
the same ganosote with the six-family fires in the 
center and the beds lined against the bark sides. 
Owigo lay down on his own bed, just above Gano, 
waiting until the regular breathing told him his 
family slept. Then he slipped out noiselessly and took 
the trail to the Village of the Dead. 

The embers of the camp-fire were still smoldering. 
A dog sniffed at his heels as he passed. 

The path led him by the side of the swiftly moving 
stream, and where the trails forked, Owigo followed 
the one that led to higher, drier ground. 

Presently the Village of the Dead loomed up in the 
moonlight. Half a hundred bark scaffoldings stood 
like a miniature forest stripped of its foliage. 

There was a distinct odor of decomposing flesh. 





Closer 





The captive was brave enough to be 
adopted by the tribe, certainly. But Owigo, 
nephew of the Seneca Sachem, Keeper of 
the Door of the famous Five Nations of 
the Iroquois, suspected him of being a spy. 











Owigo strode unerringly toward a scaffold well in 
the center and, although his moccasined feet made no 
sound, several birds rose into the air with frightened 
calls as he approached. He lifted himself up and 
scaled the side pole, pulling himself on to the platform 
at the top. A still form lay there. The gaka, elab- 
orately fringed with porcupine quills, were still intact 
but only strips of the deer-skin moccasins remained 
on the shrunken and bleached bones that once were 
feet. The headdress, with its stately eagle feather 
gone, lay to one side. Near it were several empty 
bowls. When the dead Gano had been placed on his 
burial scaffold these bowls were filled with the choicest 
food, for the journey to Hawenneyu in the Land of 
Souls, consumed several days and, until he reached it, 
the soul of Gano would become hungry even as a 
mortal becomes hungry. There were also Gano’s bow 
and arrow on the scaffold, his battle trophies and 
untorn scalps. It was to these trophies that Owigo 
gave his attention. Far to the bottom of the dark 
bowl he found what he was searching for. 

It was a fetish, the fetish of the Susquehannocks 
that had been found by the side of the dying Gano, 
who had lived barely long enough to gasp, “‘Susque- 
hannock! Susquehannock!” It was the left foot of 
an eagle with the first talon torn away. The fetish 
that had fallen from beneath the gaka of the captive 
also was the left foot of an eagle with the first talon 
torn away. 

But Owigo did not carry the fetish away with him. 
It was not his for the taking. It belonged to the 
dead. It insured Gano against the enmity of the 
Susquehannocks in the Land of Souls. 

Carefully Owigo slid down the scaffold, but scarcely 
had his feet touched the ground when his keen eyes 
became aware of a flickering light in the depth of the 
forest. At first he thought the wind was waving the 
wobbly tongue of flame; then he saw that it was 
actually moving, and moving swiftly. 

He stood for a scant moment with stiffened muscles 
before he gave a harsh and blood-curdling yell that 
sent snooping animals scurrying away. 

It was the firebrand of the War Council! 
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came the footfalls, breath fanned his neck, then Gano passed by 
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By carefully watching the progress of the bobbing 


‘flame of light, Owigo’s trained eye told him it was 


on the central trail that led to Skanehtade Gehundo, 
“The River Beyond the Openings,” which is now 
called the Hudson. And he knew a path that led 
cross-country and cut into the central trail. His 
nimble feet fairly flew over the ground. 

Crawling through underbrush, splashing through 
soft creek beds, down shallow ravines, he headed un- 
erringly well in advance of the light, and lay down flat 
upon a rock which he knew overhung the central trail. 

Here he waited with growing impatience. 


T LENGTH a Seneca runner bearing a burning 

brand came into view. From the gehehta, or belt, 

hung wampum strings fastened with large stout 
thongs of red cedar. 

Owigo’s heart pounded furiously against the hard 
flat rock. A message had been “talked into” those 
Wwampum strings, and because of the red cedar, 
Owigo knew it was a message of war. 

The Five Nations were to be summoned to a 
Council of War! 

There was little doubt in Owigo’s mind that Gano 
was the cause of the Council. But had he proven 
himself a spy and even now hung from the torture 
poles? Owigo slid down from the rock when the 
runner had passed, and took the central trail back to 
his own camp-fire. 

If Gano were just an ordinary spy the Senecas’ own 
sachems would mete out his punishment. They would 
not call a General Council. Owigo was thinking 
these thoughts as he made his way along the trail. 
The night hung thick with the blackness that marks 
the near approach of dawn when Owigo reached his 
own ganosote. Everything was surprisingly peaceful. 
The regular breathings accounted for everyone in his 
own ganosote. Even Gano lay in the same position as 
when Owigo had started out for the Village of the Dead. 

Still not satisfied, Owigo once more crept silently 
out into the night. This time he went stealthily to 
the ganosote of the Snipes. But his uncle, the 
eighth sachem, was also sleeping peacefully. There 
was not a single sign of preparation for a War Council. 

Yet somewhere along the Central Trail a runner 
was bearing the firebrand of war to the Oneidas, the 
Cayugas, the Mohawks, and the Onondagas. 

For two days Owigo held his peace. 

Gano appeared to be gaining little in strength, but 
Owigo, watching him surreptitiously, found him ex- 
ercising’ his stiffened muscles regularly. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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m HAT,” asked George Ross, “do you 
make of this?” 
Pete Straub took the letter from 
his friend’s hands and_ glanced 
through it with puckered brow. Then he re-read 
it more carefully. 

**Unless there’s something between the lines,” 
he said, ““he wants to see you perform in the 
Eagle. Nothing more and nothing less.” 

“Wrong, Sherlock. He wants to see me fly, 
but you can bet your 
boots there’s something 
else he’s driving at. Any- 
way, I don’t like his 
name.” 

“You're prejudiced. 
Ivan Petrovitch probably 
sounds very sweet in Rus- 
sian.” 

“Well, we'll soon dis- a 
cover his real purpose. f' ; 
Shall we take the Eagle out 
and let it flap its wings for 
the benefit of Mr. Petro- 
vitch? He says he'll be 
here this afternoon.” 

**Sure. Maybe he 
wants to buy it for the 
Bolsheviki.”’ 

“And maybe,” 
George darkly, 
“he wants to spy 
on us before the 
glider meet next 
week. A lot of 
people are in- 
terested in the 
outcome of that 
meet.” 

** SS let ef 
people,” said 
Pete with par- 
donable pride, 
“are going to 
watch the Ameri- 
can Eagle soar 
over the sand 
dunes after most of the entries are down and out.” 

“‘Here’s hoping. But the Pacific Coast has sent 
some of their niftiest ships here to show us how to 
soar, not to mention the picked lot of European 
entries.” 

“Bring ’em on,” grinned Pete. 

*“Yes—before we turned the Eagle into a duck. 
It’s going to be harder work this time.” 

“Stop the funeral chant. Let’s get the old bird 
out and ready before the international spy arrives. 
He wants to see her perform, and we'll show him.” 

They walked to the broad boathouse among the 
sand dunes which sheltered the sailplane which had 
brought them fame in gliding circles. It was a month 
since George and the craft had played a spectacular 
part in the rescue of the shipwrecked Norwegian 
crew. Since then they had experimented with their 
craft and had finally evolved an amphibian ship to 
enter in the Cape Cod meet. 

They had done away with the cumbersome pontoons 
used at first, and had altered the body of the ship to 
the streamlined hull of a boat, so that the sailplane 
floated on its fuselage. Two parallel runners were 
screwed onto the bottom of the hull, making an ad- 
mirable pair of skids for taking off or landing on the 
beach. Best of all, they had abandoned their clumsy 
runway and adopted a patented steel trough in which 
steel trigger pins could be set at different places. 
The shock cord ran through a pulley fastened in front, 
and thence to their ancient flivver on one side. The 
device could be set for any given take-off speed, and 
when the car pulled away, the ship was automatically 
released when the required tension of the shock cord 
was reached. The device was portable, and could be 
shifted so as to always launch the ship in the wind. 

A stiff breeze was blowing in from the sea, making 
it difficult to handle the delicate ship with its long 
single wing. But young Bud Ross and his chums 
turned up and lent a hand. Pete brought the flivver 
around, and everything was soon in readiness for the 
mysterious Mr. Petrovich. 

They had not long to wait. A car drew up before 
the house, and its passenger was directed toward the 
group on the beach. 

“Which of you is George Ross?” he demanded. 

“Guilty,” said George. “Are you Mr. Petrovich?” 


said 



























“One thousand dollars,” he said, “and two thousand dollars if my ship wins” 


The man nodded, regarding George with shrewd 
eyes. Then he turned his attention to the sailplane, 
quivering in the breeze. His all-embracing glance 
took in the slender sweep of the wing, the small in- 
closed cockpit and the streamlined hull and fuselage. 
Did a shadow cross his face, or was it George’s 
imagination? 

“I suppose you will compete in the Cape Cod meet 
next week?” asked the stranger. 

“‘Perhaps,” replied George shortly. The reference 
to the meet placed him on his guard. 

“I have heard much of you and your wonderful 
soarer. Would you care to let me watch you in 
action?” 

George hesitated. He had mistrusted the stranger’s 
motives from the beginning. Now he felt that his 
mistrust was well founded. Pete stepped into the 
breach. 

“Why do you want to see the ship fly?” he asked 
bluntly. 

The stranger smiled. “I have glided a great deal 
in Europe,” he said easily, “‘and have come to Amer- 
ica to study your trend in sailplanes. Of course, if 
you have some secret you aren’t willing to risk before 
me, [ll gladly withdraw my request.” 

In spite of himself George laughed. What secret 
did they have that wasn’t possessed by every devotee 
of the sport? He was proud of the Eagle, and there 
was some satisfaction in showing a foreigner what an 
American-built craft could do. He looked at Pete, 
and caught his nod. 

“We'll be glad to show you,” he agreed. 
will you take it up?” 

““Who’s going to fly at the meet?” asked Petrovich 
quickly. 

“George is,”” answered Pete. “He knows the air 
currents better than I do.” 

“T’ve heard so much about George,” said the 
stranger, “that Id like to see him at the stick.” 

Again George hesitated. What was he driving at? 
But Pete, who was as proud of George as he was of 
the Eagle, insisted on his friend taking the craft aloft. 
George consented and stepped into the little cockpit 
while Pete attached the shock cord, wound up the 
flivver, and slowly drove away from the launching 
device. 


“Pete, 
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The cord tightened and the Eagle 
quivered under the strain. Soon the 
necessary tension was reached, the 
trigger snapped, and the sailplane 
shot into the wind. It zoomed 
upward for a second and then, with 
its nose pointed slightly downward 
to give it flying speed, climbed 
slowly but steadily in the up-wind. 

Pete returned to Petrovich. 

“Tsn’t she a beauty!” he ex- 
claimed involuntarily. 

“She handles nicely,” admitted 
the stranger, “‘but won’t your 
friend lose his up-wind so far from 
the beach?” 

“Trust George,” laughed Pete. 
“He knows the coast. 
He can smell an up- 
wind like nobody’s 
business.” 


VERYONE 

watched the 
soaring ship. Soon 
it veered in towards 
the dunes, mounted a 
little higher, then sud- 
denly dove towards 
the beach. With half 
its altitude converted 
into speed, it banked 
sharply, turned, and 
sped back towards 
the watchers, it’s nose 
always slightly down. 
The ascending cur- 
rents soon restored 
its lost altitude and 
as the ship passed 
over the heads of the 
little crowd it banked 
again and executed 
a perfect figure eight. 
Then it turned sea- 
ward, out to the edge 
up the up-wind zone, 
and returned with the speed of a bullet. It soared 
high as it approached the dunes, turned in such a 
manner as to lose most of its altitude and, its nose to 
the wind, settled down on the beach with a gentle 
scraping of skids against sand. 

“Excellent,” exclaimed Petrovich as George stepped 
out of the cockpit. “A nice ship, splendidly handled. 
You could do wonders in a real soarer.” 

“Just what do you call the Eagle?” asked George 
coldly. 

“Oh, it’s an excellent soarer. But I refer to the 
latest type of soaring ship which we have developed 
in Europe. For instance, the Albatross, which my firm 
is entering in the meet next week, There is nothing 
like it in the whole field of gliding.” 

George and Pete picked up their ears. If the Eagle 
was obsolete in design, now was the time to learn of 
it. Petrovich sensed their awakened interest, and 
lowered his voice. 

“T’ve got a proposition I'd like to make you,” he 
said tc George, so after arranging with Bud and his 
chums to put the Eagle away, they accompanied the 
stranger to the house. 

“We want to introduce the Albatross to the Amer- 
ican public,” said Petrovich as they took seats on the 
porch. ‘We want a competent pilot, who knows the 
terrain and the winds, to fly it for us. Will you do it? 
Five hundred dollars if you will, and a thousand if 
you win the meet.” 

George whistled. What couldn’t he and Pete do 
with that money when they returned to college! 
But, he couldn’t tell why, he had taken an instinctive 
dislike to Petrovich, and mistrusted him more than 
ever. Pete offered a suggestion. 

“Accept his offer, George. I'll fly the Eagle, and 
we'll have a little competition of our own.” 

“Can you handle the Eagle as well as your friend?” 
asked Petrovich. 

‘Certainly he can,” said George loyally. 

“Then I must stipulate that the Eagle does not 
enter the meet.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Petrovich. We are rather set on enter- 
ing the Eagle in the meet.” 

Petrovich rose also. ‘One thousand dollars,” he 
said. “And two thousand if my ship wins the meet.” 

The offer took George’s breath away. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


*T guess we'll have to think it over,” he said dizzily. 
“We hate to leave the Eagle out of the meet, but 

“*__hut naturally you could use a thousand dollars,” 
interrupted Petrovich. 

George and Pete exchanged glances. Mr. Petro- 
vich was too anxious. 

“We'll let you know tomorrow,” said George. 

“Tomorrow afternoon, then. At this time.” 

Petrovich bowed a formal good-bye. The two boys 
sat down weakly in the nearest chairs. 

**A thousand dollars!” exclaimed Pete. 

“A thousand iron men! American Eagle,‘ forgive 
us, for something tells me you’re going to stay in your 
roost next week.” 

“What's up?” demanded Bud as he and his chums 
appeared. 





T'll enter two ships, and Ill make you the laughing 
stock of the crowd. A Russian never forgets.” 

“Then don’t forget the way out,” rejoined George 
coldly. ‘And the quicker the better.” 

Petrovich climbed into his car, raced the motor 
viciously, slammed in the clutch, and disappeared in 
a cloud of dust. 

“Nice fellow,” grinned Pete. “‘One of nature’s own 
gentlemen.” 

But George was turning over the man’s vague threat. 
“Two ships,” he murmured. ‘Now how is he going 
to vent his spite on us with two ships?” 

“Dirty work somewhere in the offing. From now 
on we'd better sleep in the Eagle’s roost to watch the 
old bird. I don’t like him.” 
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George nodded absently. If he only knew what his 
crafty opponent had in mind. Why this sudden de- 
cision to fly two ships? 

Bud and his crew were overjoyed to learn that the 
Eagle would spread its wings on the last and final day 
of the meet. They volunteered to take turns sleeping 
in the roost, as the boathouse was called, and did so 
with such vigilance that at least one midnight prowler 
was frightened away. The very fact, however, that 
someone had tried to enter the roost made George 
more suspicious than ever. 


HE first two days of the meet were devoted to 
contests with primary and secondary gliders. 


~ There were also contests of skill, such as landing on 


a given mark, and others. But the two 





NEORGE told them what the stranger 

wanted, but did not mention the amount 

they were to receive. A chorus of protests 
answered him. 

“You can’t do it,” they pleaded. “‘We’ve 
helped you all summer with the Eagle, and 
we want to see it win the meet.” 

Pete told them of the money Petrovich had 
offered. Bud said nothing, but tears of 
disappointment welled up in his eyes. He 
turned abruptly and disappeared, followed 
by a forlorn gang. 

“T hate to disappoint those kids,” said 
George. “They’ve slaved all summer to 
help us, because they’re as proud of the 
Eagle as we are. We'll give them an awful 
let down if we accept Petrovich’s offer.” 

“T know,” moaned Pete. “But think of 
a thousand dollars, maybe two.” 

“We'll talk it over with Dad to-night,” 
suggested George. “‘He’ll straighten us out.” 

That night they lured the senior Ross to 
the beach and told him what had happened. 
Mr. Ross listened quietly. 

“And you can’t decide whether or not to 
forsake the Eagle for the money, is that it?” 

“That’s the size of it, Dad. A thousand 
dollars is a lot of money.” 

“T should say it is. Yet something seems 
to be troubling you.” 

“Well, we want the money bad enough, 
but Bud and his gang will be terribly dis- 
appointed if we don’t fly the Eagle.” 

“Naturally. They’ve helped you a lot 
with it.” 

They strolled along the beach in silence 
for a few moments. “A lot of American 
manufacturers are entering gliders,” re- 
marked the elder after a while. “The winner 
of the meet will sell a good many ships 
throughout the country.” 

“T guess so. That’s why the Russian con- 
cern wants to win so badly, and why he 
doesn’t want the Eagle to fly.” 

“Tf our American sailplanes are as good as 
the foreign ones,” reflected his father aloud, 
“it would be a shame to have a foreign ship 
win because it was flown by an American 
pilot who happened to know the terrain and 
winds better than most people.” 

George and Pete stopped in their tracks. 
“By jove!” exclaimed the former. “Then 
if I flew his ship and won I'd be working 
against our home products. What do you 
advise, Dad?” 

“T don’t advise,” said his father drily. 
“T merely point out the different phases of 
the matter. You and Pete must decide. 
And if you vote for the money, why, there 
won’t be many people to blame you.” 

“T guess,” said Pete slowly, “we'll earn our 
first thousand some other way.” 

“‘Righto,” agreed George instantly. 
“We'll fly the Eagle and tell Brother Petro- 
vich to fly his own wonderful ship.” 

True to his word, Petrovich arrived the 
following afternoon. As the two boys went 
to meet him he flashed a check and offered 
it to George. 

““Your thousand dollars,” he said with a 
cold smile. ‘And a thousand more,'perhaps.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Petrovich. We've decided 
we'll fly the Eagle.” 

Petrovich’s jaw dropped in blank surprise. 

“You can’t go back on me,” he protested 
angrily. “‘I’ve counted on you.” 

“Sorry. We've made up our minds.” 

“Are youcrazy? A thousand dollars—— 

“No use, Mr. Petrovich. We're going to 
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friends, not caring to risk a minor accident to 
their ship, confined their entry to the final 
event of the meet, the endurance flight of 
the third day for soarers and pilots with 
first-class licenses. 

On the afternoon of the second day, as 
George and Pete were about to leave the 
meet for the day, Bud appeared. One eye 
was blackened, his lip was cut, and he looked 
considerably disheveled. There were tears 
in his eyes, too, but they were tears of rage. 

“Whom have you been fighting?’’ asked 
George. 

“One of the inlet boys. I licked him, too, 
and made him take it back.” 

“Take what back?” 

“*He said—he said,”’ Bud was choking with 
rage, “he said everyone knows that that 
fellow has paid you to let his ship win in case 
you and he stays up the longest.” 

George and Pete looked at him in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Where did he get that idea?” 

“T don’t know. Some of the other boys 
= the same thing, but I couldn’t lick ’em 
all.” 

“So that’s his game,” said George grimly. 
“‘He’s spreading that rumor so that if he 
beats us everyone will think we sold out.” 

“But he doesn’t expect to beat us,”’ ob- 
jected Pete. “Otherwise he wouldn’t have 
been so eager to eliminate the Eagle.” 

“T’ve got it,” exclaimed George. “Listen, 
Pete, that’s why he’s entering two ships.” 

“You're as clear as a cross word puzzle.” 

“One ship to win with, and one ship to do 
us dirt. Don’t you see what he meant by 
his threat? He’s started this rumor, and 
he’s going to collide with the Eagle or inter- 
fere with it and force it down.” 

“But that’s dangerous, man.” 

“Not if he does it over the water. His 
ship could scrape a wing and knock off an 
aileron or damage the rudder, and even if we 
both crashed in the water, nobody would get 
hurt.” 

Pete let the thought percolate for a mo- 
ment. “If you're right, George, I don’t 
like the idea of your flying the Eagle. Some- 
one may get hurt. Let’s match for it.” 

“No siree! I'll fly that ship if it’s the last 
thing I do. I'll fly it and I'll keep it up in 
spite of his ramming ship.” 

“Maybe you are wrong.” Pete was hope- 
ful, but not convincing. 

“Maybe. But I’m going to watch his 
craft like a hawk.” 

George didn’t get a glimpse of the two 
Albatrosses until the morning of the final 
event. The ships, in company with a dozen 
other soarers of American and European 
make, were lined up for the committee’s 
inspection, and he was forced to admit that 
they were beautiful creations. Like several 
of the American makes, they conformed to 
the latest in gliding thought by having an 
amphibian fuselage. Neat and trim though 
they were, however, they were matched by 
several of the American gliders, including 
the graceful and undefeated Eagle. One of 
the Albatrosses, he noted, was being piloted 
by a local man who had made a reputation 
at the Cape Cod school. The chap was 
thoroughly familiar with local conditions, 
and could be counted on to get the most from 
his ship. The other Russian craft was 
piloted by Petrovich himself. Here, George 
remarked to Pete, was the ship they must 
watch. If there was dirty work in the ozone, 
it would come from that quarter. The other 
pilot, probably, wouldn’t even know of 











fly the Eagle.” 
“Young man, I'll make you regret this. 
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It banked sharply, swerving away from its course the same instant 
ther ship ped down 
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Petrovich’s plan. 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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SENEX 


CROSS a broad plain, wooded except for 
small fields of vines, a troop made its 
way, the sun glinting on the armor of the 
men and the scabbards which hung at 

their sides. In the distance to the north, blue hills 
became peaks, the peaks of the Alps, seeming to pre- 
sent an impassable barrier laid across their way. 
Men of the Alauda, they were, that famous legion 
which had taken the oath of allegiance to Caesar him- 
self, not to the commonwealth, known only by their 
insignia, a lark stamped upon their armor under the 
arm. 

Caesar was marching to Belgium in response to the 
call from Labienus, his second in command. Behind 
him lay Augusta Praetoria where, for the last few 
months, he had held his assizes; before him was 
rebellion incited by Gallic chiefs, as the reports 
stated. Caesar must hasten, for Bibrax, town of the 
Remi who were friendly to the Romans, was to be 
attacked and their country laid in ruin. The Remi 
inhabited the banks of the Axona (the Aisne) and their 
territory afforded an easy entrance for Caesar’s 
army into Belgium should Caesar save the town and 
tribe from destruction. So now was he hurrying 
northward, seekiag the shortest route possible through 
the mountains. His preparations, though encom- 
passing a bare two weeks had delayed him, and he 
was now marching with only a small escort that the 
trip might be made more quickly. 

Suddenly the noise of the troop was stilled, only 
the steady beat of the horses’ hoofs breaking the 
silence. All paused to listen, for there had come to 
them the quick, steady drum of one come down the 
road at speed. The head of the troop drew to one 
side, the others following, to give the man room to 
pass. They could see him coming from afar, a cloud 
of dust rising behind a tiny figure. He was riding 
on the dirt shoulder of the road lest he lame his 
mount upon the cobbles. A dirty, haggard figure he 
seemed as he drew nearer, and his horse was splashed 
and white with sweat. He was intent upon his 
errand, and would have passed without stop had not 
the Captain at the head of the line uttered a shout 
as the messenger passed him, a shout which was 
taken up and echoed down the line. The man looked 
around. He threw a swift glance over the troop and 
raised a hand in re- 
sponse to thé greeting. 
Then he saw Caesar. 
With a swift, firm hand, 
he pulled in his beast, 
forcing him back upon 
his haunches, and slid- 
ing to a stop in a 
smother of dust. 

The whole troop had 
halted upon recognition 
of this hurrying mes- 
senger, and now Caesar 
was sitting his horse 
smiling as the man 
wheeled about and rode 
nearer. 

* Salve, Fulvi!”’ greeted 
Caesar. “You return 
in haste.” 

“Aye, Imperator,”’ re- 
turned the messenger 
haltingly, “I have made 
the best time I was able. 
I have slept but two 
hours in the night.” 

“You have done well, 
Fulvi,”” replied Caesar. 
“TI had hardly thought 
to see you for another 
day and a half. What 
says Labienus?”’ 

“That he knoweth 
not, Imperator.” 

Caesar scowled. The 
answer was not welcome. 
“T had hoped,” he be- 
gan, “‘that he would be 
able to find one who 
might show the way.” 

Fulvius shook his 
head. “Nay, Impera- 
tor, he found none he 
could trust. He had but 
short time at best, and 


his exploratores could 
find no one. Only those 
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of whom there was not the slightest doubt were ques- 
tioned, and they but cautiously.” 

The commander muttered angrily, “Had I only 
the Crafty One there, a dozen would have been 
found.” 

Vinitius, who was, perhaps, Caesar’s most favored 
legatus at that time and who now sat his horse but a 
pace or two away, knew that Caesar referred to the 
cleverest of the exploratores; who was, in fact, at the 
head of the Imperator’s system of spies, a system noted 
for its daring, clever men. 

Caesar sat silent for a moment. “It will mean 
delay,” he said slowly. “‘It wiil take a day or more to 
find some peasant who knows and who can yet be 
trusted. In that also there is much danger. The 
four days saved us by the route might well be lost 
altogether should our guide mislead us.” 

“My lord Labienus,” Fulvius said, “remembered 
that there was an Helvetian—an old man whom he 
once had acquaintance with—who knew the route 
well. My lord took the liberty of sending a man to 
him to demand his services. ”’ 

“Ah!”’ Caesar’s eyes brightened, and he raised his 
head. “‘Labienus vouched for him?” 

“*Aye, Imperator, he vouched for him.” 

Caesar smiled and considered. “The short route 
through these mountains,”’ said he, “will save us 
four days—should he be not tricked. How is the man 
called?” 

““He was addressed merely as Senex, the old man, 
in the letter.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Caesar. “There was a letter?” 

“My lord Labienus wrote his instructions to Senex, 
Imperator,” Fulvius replied. 

““Labienus was ever a fool,”” murmured Caesar just 
loud enough so that Vinitius caught the words. Then, 
hy was the bearer of the message? Was he faith- 

““Manius Vegitius,” Fulvius replied in a tone of 
respect that was a surety in itself. “Aye. He is 
faithful. He is big and he is capable, Imperator. 
You will approve of him.” 

““You are warm in your praise, Fulvi,”’ said Caesar. 
“T judge that he is trustworthy.” 

Caesar said no more for a moment, then slowly 


he regarded Fulvius. 





“You seem tired, Fulvi,’”’ said he, for though the 
man had long since recovered his breath, he did not 
sit erect in his saddle, and from time to time he 
blinked his eyes as though some mist kept clouding 
them. ‘You had best return to Augusta Praetoria. I 
give you leave of absence for two weeks. Rest your- 
self, and rejoin us by easy stages.” 

A look of gratitude leaped into the messenger’s 
eyes. He threw up his hand in the Roman salute, 
and wheeled his horse about. 

“Vale!”’ said Caesar. 

“‘Vale!”’ Fulvius returned. 

The troop moved forward again toward the north. 

Caesar heard no more of either Senex or Vegitius 
for three days. Camp had been pitched in the midst 
of the snow-capped mountains of Helvetia and the 
last of the tents were being set up when a messenger 
came, bringingt the news that a legionnaire, accom- 
panied by an old man, was in the camp, asking for 
Caesar. The Imperator frowned slightly, and then 
nodded. He summoned Vinitius that the legatus 
might also gain a first impression of the two, and 
seated himself to receive Manius Vegitius and 
Senex. 

The former was a fine specimen of young manhood. 
He was fully six feet tall, heavily built; he had a 
handsome, youthful, open face. He wore tunic, 
breast and back armor, and carried his helmet be- 
neath his arm. Behind him came an old, old man. 

This man wore a peasant’s smock which fell to his 
knees. It was patched, and in rags. His coarse socks 
which covered knotted and fleshless legs were little 
better, while his shoes, though of wood, were worn 
thin. The smock covered his arms to the wrists, and 
the hands that grasped a heavy knotted stick were 
covered with worn mittens. There were great hollows 
in his neck, left exposed by a loose neckcloth. His 
face, however, was the part which immediately 
attracted attention. His nose was long and hooked; 
his lips were thin and hard; his eyes, though sunk in 
dark sockets, were bright and steady. A shock of 
snow-white hair rose from his forehead and he was 
horribly disfigured. The whole right side of his face 
was terribly scarred. Caesar ‘received a distinct 
shock when he saw it. A burn, he thought it, but 
could not be sure. 

“My name is Manius Vegitius,” said the legion- 
naire. “I was entrusted by my lord Labienus with a 
message to one who knew the short route from here 
to Chalons, and directed to find him. This is the man 
I was told to seek. He answers to the name of Senex. 
And here, my lord, is the message which I delivered 





Caesar questioned Vegitius, but paid little attention to the old 
man, almost preferring not to look at his face 
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to him,” and he handed Caesar the tablets which had 
been written and signed by Labienus. 

Caesar nodded, took the tablets, meanwhile scruti- 
nizing the two closely. He questioned Vegitius, 
touching lightly on a number of subjects. The man 
answered quickly and correctly and as though he 
knew of what he was speaking. Caesar paid little 
attention to the old man, almost preferring not to 
look at his face. 

The Imperator gave orders that Senex should be 
given a tent in the slaves’ quarters. Manius Vegitius 
was assigned to sleep with one of the Equites. 

Then Caesar began to make inquiries, for he was 
not only bold, but cautious. Once already an agent 
of some Gallic chief had made an attempt to delay 
him in order that Bibrax might be taken. The 
scheme had been brought to naught by the efforts 
of Vinitius’ slave, one Cerdic, and Caesar had been 
saved a useless trip to the south and had been given 
the chance to provide for his entrance to Belgium 
by the saving of Bibrax. 

But the Imperator suspected that a second attempt 
might well be made, for Manduviscus, the Gallic 
agent, he judged to be a resourceful, cunning man. 
Caesar considered a moment. It was possible that he 
might try this red-head once again in the clearing up 
of this matter. He had served well in the first. He 
hesitated, decided against it, and made an inquiry 
or two of his own. 


HUS Cerdic’s chance might have been lost if it 

had not been for his own powers of observation 
and deduction. Vinitius’ slave, by birth a Briton 
and by education and up-bringing a Roman, had come 
into the notice of Caesar and also certain of his ex- 
ploratores by reason of his working in exposing the 
plot of the Gaul, Manduviscus, an incident which, 
though he little guessed it, was to lead him out of 
slavery. 

Caesar quickly found that there was no one in the 
troop who knew Vegitius personally, but that seemed 
no reason to suppose that he was other than what he 
purported to be. The man spoke the language well, 
and there was no trace of accent. He carried the 
message from Labienus. Still there was a suspicion 
in Caesar’s mind, and when, some half hour later, 
Vinitius appeared to him and introduced the subject, 
he found it not difficult to listen. 

‘My lord,” Vinitius began, “‘has the thought come 
to you that the man Vegitius may be false?” 

Caesar scowled at the voicing of his own thought. 
Nevertheless he answered, “Have you some sus- 
picion, Vinitius, some fact?” 

Vinitius was vaguely troubled. “Nay,” he replied, 
“no fact. But—aye, a suspicion. Would it not be 
well to find some excuse to send him back the road 
we have come?” 

Caesar hesitated. Others felt as he, yet there was 














no fact. “Can you not, 
Vinitius, give me but 
one reason?” he ques- 


tioned. “I had indeed 
thought of the matter, 
is but I have no reason.” 


“T have none either, 

Imperator. That is why I suggested that he be re- 
moved instead of seized.” 

“Have you seen him do aught?” Caesar urged. 

“Nay.” Vinitius hesitated. He took a long 
breath, and then said, “I have seen naught, but there 
is one who has seen that which has made him un- 
easy. 

“And who is this man, Vinitius?” Caesar ques- 
tioned. 

Again Vinitius hesitated. Then, “My slave——” 

“Your slave!” Caesar exclaimed. The coincidence 
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startled him. “Ah—the red-head!” he said. “He 
has been observing again?” 

“So he says, Imperator,”’ replied Vinitius. 

**T will question him,” said Caesar, simply. 


By wg had been seated upon the wall, gazing 
into the mountains, his mind roaming, when 
Manius Vegitius and Senex came 
out of the tent of the Imperator 
accompanied by the guide who 
was to conduct them to their 
quarters. Cerdic’s position was 
at the side of the west gate, 
which was just opposite the end 


of the Via Principalis, the main street of a Roman 
carp. The three came in that direction, and Cerdic 
watched them idly. The guide, a young patrician 
named Marcellus, was speaking with them, but it 
seemed that he was doing most of the talking, the big 
legionary answering briefly, in monosyllables. The 
broad street was crowded with soldiers, and the three 
whom Cerdic watched mounted the steps of the wall, 
preferring to proceed along the walk upon its top. 

They passed close to him, and Cerdic caught a 
scrap of their conversation: the Roman, Marcellus, 
was speaking, ““—will come with us, to-night, then?” 

“Ave, my fr—my lord, I will,” acquiesced Vegitius. 

“The dice itch in our palms,” went on the other. 
“Since you think your luck is with you, it will be a 
pleasure to lighten your purse.” 

“You may try,” returned Vegitius, and Cerdic 
thought the speech seemed forced. “I will meet 
you to-night as you request, my—my inclination is 
in that direction.” 

Cerdic, his interest suddenly aroused, 
glanced at the man more closely. 
Then he noted that Senex had seen 
him. The old man hurried and caught 
up the few steps Vegitius was ahead 
of him. 

“Your tunic,” Cerdic heard him 
say, “has slipped. I shall arrange 
i 

The three paused, and Cerdic un- 
ostentatiously moved a bit nearer. 
Senex hastily lifted one corner of 
the tunic above the shoulder. It 
slipped from his aged fingers, and 
Cerdic saw that which caused his eyes to widen in- 
voluntarily. Before he had quite recovered himself, 
the tunic was arranged, and the three had moved on. 

Then he rose to his feet. The three were in sight 
down the wall a little distance, still walking slowly. 
Cerdic joined the crowd of soldiers and slaves upon the 
street, and followed. He saw the three of them step 
down off the wall and vanish into one of the tents. 
Cerdic took a seat opposite and waited. Marcellus 
came out with Senex and vanished. Still the slave 
waited. It was perhaps an hour before Vegitius 
emerged once more. When he did Cerdic slipped 
from the wall and approached him. 

“My lord Vegitius,” he said humbly, “I am, for 
the moment, free, and if I could be of service in the 
matter of your trappings of person: i 

Vegitius smiled on him. “Nay,” he said, “I will 
attend—” He stopped, and then proceeded once 
more: “Perhaps you might,” he said. “Look you,” 
and he laid one hand on Cerdic’s shoulder and pointed, 
“there beneath the trees you will find my horse and 
equipment. You might clean him, should you have 
time.” 
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“Salve Fulvi!”’ 
greeted Caesar, 
“you return in 


i f haste” 


Cerdic took note of where these things were, but he 
also took note of Vegitius himself. His glance roved 
from foot to eyes—and there stopped. He saluted 
the legionaire, and as he started off in the direction 
of the forest, there was a glint of satisfaction in the 
depth of his blue eyes. 

He found the horse and trappings easily enough. 
He stabled the horse and rubbed him down. He 
noted that he was well taken care of, and that the 
trappings wese shiny and bright, needing but little 
rubbing and polish to renew their burnish. Few 
legionaires took such good care of their temporary 
mounts, for legionaires have no slaves. As soon as 
he finished, Cerdic went straight to Vinitius. 

“My lord,” said he, “how came the man, Vegitius, 
to Caesar?” 

Vinitius good-humoredly answered the question, 
bold though it was. 

“Then, my lord, before the cat leap, might I sug- 
gest that Caesar be persuaded to have this man sent 
from the camp?” 


NITIUS knew his Cerdic, and, after taking one 

glance in his eyes, he went to Caesar’s tent, with 

the result we have already seen. Cerdic was sum- 
moned, and Caesar questioned him alone. 

“Why think you, Briton,” asked Caesar, “that this 
man is not to be trusted? He seems a good legion- 
ary. 

“Nay, my lord, he is no legionary,” returned Cer- 
dic. “He is a free Gaul.” 

“A Gaul!” exclaimed Caesar. 

“Aye,” continued Cerdic. “‘He was speaking with 
the lord Marcellus whom you gave him as a guide. 
They were speaking of a dice game this night. He 
could scarce keep from saying ‘my friend’ to the man 
whom he should have addressed as ‘my lord.’ He 
found it necessary to change his sentence after he had 
started it.” 

“Ah!” said Caesar. ‘What else?” 

“The man has been a slave,” said Cerdic. 

“A slave!” Caesar was genuinely astonished. 

“The conversation startled me, and I watched them 
as they moved away,” continued Cerdic. ‘The old 
man, Senex, shifted the position of Vegitius’ tunic; 
perhaps he saw before I that which was upon Vegitius’ 
shoulder, and wished that I should see it not. The 
man had the scars of the whip upon him. Legionaires 
carry not those marks! % 

“I spoke with him later, asking permission to 
clean his things. He pointed out the place he had 
left his horse, placing his hand upon my shoulder as 
a fellow slave would have done. Besides: his speech 

, (Concluded on page 45) 





BOYS’ LIFE 


MEN OF THE AIR 


By Myron M. Stearns 


An account of some of the actual experiences, more 
exciting than fiction, of our United States mail 
pilots, told to the author by the flyers themselves. 


AST December I flew from San Fran- 
cisco to Seattle in one of the 
mail-and-passenger planes of the 
Pacific Air Transport. But when 

I went out to the Seattle airport to start the 
return journey, the Field Manager shook 
his head. 

“Pretty thick weather,” he said. “Don’t 
believe we'll be able to get you out. Better 
take the night train to Portland and fly 
from there in the morning.” 

So I took the train. While it was still 
dark the porter called me, and I got off 
twenty minutes or so outside of Portland, 
where the airport is located beside the 
Columbia River. It was raining, and the 
street lights were reflected in puddles of 
water. I rode on the mail truck out to the 
flying-field. Dawn was breaking, gray and 
wet. The southbound was already ou on 
the concrete apron in front of the hangar, 
wheels chocked and motor roaring, waiting. 
As we came up, the pilot, J. R. Cunning- 
ham, round as an Eskimo in his flying-suit, 
climbed to the cockpit. They began 
chucking the mail sacks aboard. 

“Sorry.” Here I was listening to a Field 
Manager again. ‘“‘Not a chance, in this 
weather. Couldn't think of it.” 

So I watched them stow the last of the 
mail and pull the chocks from in front of 
the wheels. Already three minutes late— 
the truck had been delayed at a railroad 
crossing on the way to 
the airport—Cunning- 
ham gave her the gun 
and took off, straight 
out across the field. 
Before he was a hun- 
dred feet in the air he 
disappeared in the fog. 

Too dangerous . to 
take a _ passenger; 
ragged, gray  cloud- 
edges only a hundred 
feet up, and with hills 
all around the airport 
—yet the mail was on 
its way as a mere 
matter of course! Just 
part of the day’s work. 

There are certain 
occupations that de- 
velop ability. There 
are others that destroy 
it. Illustrating the 

































work that gets nowhere, 
a college president told 
me not long ago that 
Russian prisoners are your 
sometimes given big 

stones to carry around their cells. They have to litt 
them up, then put them down again somewhere else, 
then take them to another place, then to the first 
place, and soon. At the end of the day there is 
fatigue, but no progress. Except possibly for fighting 
off muscular deterioration, nothing accomplished. 

On the other hand, many activities carry responsibil- 
ity. Some mean also the necessity for developing 
observation, initiative, and the power of making deci- 
sions without hesitation. Such occupations give us an 
idea of what heights human skill and intelligence can 
reach. For example, there is the job of running a 
locomotive. It takes continual alertness; there is 
responsibility for every second that the train is mov- 
ing. You will find railroad engineers a fine set of men, 
far more capable than most other groups. 

Or, take the captain of a fishing schooner. He, too, 
is responsible every hour of the trip for the lives of his 
crew and the safety of his vessel. He has to know the 
weather, and the habits of the fish he is after, and 
everything there is to know about the handling and 
seaworthiness of his boat. If you think that doesn’t 
develop real ability, take two more guesses. 

Or, take the responsibility of a Canadian guide; or 
the job of the Northwest Mounted Police, who have 
developed such ability and morale that they have 
become famous across the world. Or consider the 
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ability that a good long-distance driver of an express 
bus has to have. 
But of all the occupations I know, I think that of 


A Chief Pilot {Boeing Air Transport} 
who has flown more than 1,000,000 





RUSSELL CUNNINGHAM 
Champion “‘fog-ju —— of Pacific 


coast mail pilots 

transport pilot, more than anything else, brings out 
the highest ability, the best use of hand and eve and 
brain, the quickest courage and the coolest judgment 
that man, Homo Sapiens, is capable of. If you don’t 
believe it, try flying—even as a passenger, as I have— 
half a dozen times across the continent with the mail 
pilots. Talk across the table, inspect new model 
planes, spend your evenings, as I have, with some of 
the oldest and most reliable of them—and incidentally 
the most considerate and modest and courteous, for 
those things usually all go together—and then tell me 
where you can find men who combine skill and service 
and the thrill of full living to any greater extent. 

Take J. Russell Cunningham, “pushing mail” 
between Portland and Medford, Oregon—a 232- 
mile flight across broken country, where timbered 
mountain ranges, with rushing streams in the wooded 
valleys, alternate with stretches of farm-lands. There 
are few places in the world where, because of mist and 
rain and fog, and snow in the mountains in winter, 
flying conditions are worse than on that particular 
division. Yet in 1928, of 423 trips that he was 
scheduled to make, only six were uncompleted on 
account of bad weather. There were 204 times when 





Who flew through blizzards until 
he became operations manager Of Casey somehow found 
Pacific Air Transport ; 


he got away exactly on time, and 203 when 
he got in on time! There were 280 trips 
that were completed in the regular number 
of scheduled hours. During the year, 75 
trips were made over almost solid fog. In all, 
Cunningham has flown mail planes for more 
than 3,000 hours, which means, of course, 
considerably more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion miles, with only two forced landings— 
from which no damage resulted. 

At the Portland airport, when I marveled 
at his taking off into such bad weather, they 
told me of how often, when the fog along 
the Columbia River was thick, Cunningham 
or one of the other pilots of the division, 
flying the north bound from Medford, 
would buzz their motors right over the 
hangars to let those on the ground know 
where they were—and show that the pilots 
themselves knew exactly where they were— 
and then, unable to land, circle about and 
wait for a “hole,” or perhaps return to one 
of the intermediate fields further south. 

There are probably, in all, several hun- 
dred of these seasoned peace-time “‘ Aces.” 
Many of them have been flying steadily, 
ever since the war, or since the early days 
of the air-mail, just after the war. “Slim” 
Lewis, now Chief Pilot of the Boeing lines, 
told me of landing in a tea-room in the 
Alleghanies, with half of the tail surfaces of 
his plane gone, before the Transcontinental 
had been extended west of Chicago. Ray 
Little, who flew the first 
load of mail East from 
San Francisco in 1920, 
told me of once landing 
after dark at Salt Lake 
City, on a newly located 
airport that he had never 
seen, by the light of a 
bonfire. Jack Knight 
brought a Martin Bomb- 
er safely to the field at 
Gary, Indiana, with both 
ailerons iced up and both 
motors dead—and no 
damage but a broken 
tail-skid. 

One of the younger 
pilots, flying with 
“Casey” Jones, of the 
Curtiss Flying Service, 
told me of a forced land- 
ing in the Pennsylvania 
mountains. The motor 
went dead over a par- 
ticularly bad stretch of 
rough woodland. But 
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a half-portion clearing 
among the trees, and “‘sat down” in some miraculous 
way without even breaking a wing. 

“Pretty work!” the younger man exclaimed, as 
they came to a stop, unhurt. 

And Casey only said: ‘What else was there to do? 
Hang ’er up on a sky-hook?” 

Don’t get these old-timers confused with the 
10,000-odd licensed pilots that there are in the 
United States to-day—or even with the 5,000-odd 
transport pilots. It takes years of experience and 
service, years of observation and caution and re- 
straint and courage and decision and control, and of 
the responsibility that compels a man to use and 
develop all those things, to make a peace-time Ace. 
Of the hundreds, and now thousands, of new pilots 
who are being licensed each year (and there are to- 
day more flying schools in this country than there are 
pilots actually holding down jobs), a big proportion 
will, sooner or later, drop out of the running, through 
lack of persistence or intelligence or skill, or the 
ability to meet the emergencies that are always 
arising in flying, as in any other occupation that puts 
man in close cooperation and competition with the 
great forces of Nature. Only the best will stay with 
the game and continue to improve, until their per- 
formances are a wonder and an inspiration for their 
younger companions. I have myself been in the 
inexcusable crash of a fully-loaded passenger-plane 
that put a blot on the career of two young pilots who 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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TRIED FRIENDS AND DOGS 


HE sun had not yet dispelled the blue 

haze that hung over the Dyak village, 

when the faint tattoo of the tawak came 

from some spot far down the coast. Three 
times the atmosphere quivered with the deep tones 
of the gong, then—silence—except for the twittering 
of awakened birds. 

Kadin threw aside his sleeping mat and leaped to 
his feet, straining his ears to catch the direction 
from which the sound came. 

Bing, a tawny-haired, lank dog, 
stretched his cramped muscles and 
yawned comfortably. 

“Hush!” commanded Kadin in a 
whisper and Bing dropped silently to 
his haunches. 

“Bong, bong, bong,” came the 
sound again, clearer now. 

Bing whined and looked inquiringly 
at his master. 

“Tt is the call of the tawak,” whis- 
pered Kadin. “It may mean war, 
plague, news, or feasting.” 

Bing thumped the bamboo floor of 
the veranda with his long tail, in 
understanding. 

“Tf it is war or, plague,” continued 
Kadin, “my father must know and 
be prepared. If it is news, I shall be 
the bearer; if a feast, I shall enjoy it.” 

Without disturbing his sleeping 
brothers, Kadin seized his spear and, 
bidding Bing follow, ran down the 
misty beach toward the village that 
sounded the tawak so early in the day. 

He sped along the hard sand for a 
long distance, then left the beach 
where a point of rock jutted into the 
sea, and followed the jungle highway, 
made of single logs placed end to end. 

Bing went first, balancing himself 
with his tail and barking a challenge 
to Kadin to make greater speed. 

Few used the trail and the logs were 
entwined with rope-like creepers. It 
was in one of these that Kadin caught 
his toe and fell into a herd of sleeping 
wild pigs. 

The jungle echoed and reéchoed the 
shrill squeals of the frightened shoats 
and the deep grunts of the boars. 
Kadin was too much stunned to realize 
the cause of the commotion, but the 
vicious challenge of a mad _ boar 
warned him of his danger and he 
leaped for the log. He missed his 
footing, slipped and fell back, just 


as the boar, frothing at the mouth, ff 


slashed at the boy’s bare leg. The 
next moment, the beast whirled to 
protect himself from a tawny vice 
that had closed over his hind leg. 
Kadin took advantage of the boar’s interest in the 
dog, to leap to a place of safety. 

“Enough, Bing!” he commanded. The dog released 
the savage beast and bounded to his master’s side. 

“TI love you greatly, Bing,” breathed Kadin and 
Bing understood, for his sensitive eyes softened and 
his tail patted Kadin’s legs caressingly. 

The dull sound of the gong came again and Kadin 
was sure he heard the clang of other gongs. 

“On, Bing,” he urged. “We are wasting time.” 

The sun was high when Kadin and his dog reached 
the village. 

Kadin approached cautiously, keeping well hidden, 
so that he might see what was transpiring without 
being seen. The air smelled of roasting fowl and 
pig, and feast mats were spread with rice and fruit, 
but the village was deserted. The gongs that Kadin 
had heard since dawn, lay unattended and there was 
an air of uncanny silence about the clearing. 

Kadin shielded his ear with his hand to shut out 
near sounds. Somewhere to the right of the village 
house, barely perceptible, came a low, monotonous 
monologue, but Kadin could see no one. He climbed 
a young tree to reconnoiter. From that eminence he 
saw a large circle of Dyaks in holiday finery, gathered 
around a boy and a brgwn dog, while a witch-doctor 
seemingly delivered an ultimatum. 

Kadin was too far away to hear what the witch- 
doctor said, but in a moment he dismissed the vil- 
lagers and they flocked to the feast mats while the 
boy with the dog took to the jungle. 


1931 


By I. L. Morris 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 














Prdingen are the master of the 

and you are responsi- 

ble. Both o of you are ban- 
‘sed | from the village” 


Kadin waited a few minutes, and, seeing that the 
meeting was not of a hostile nature, descended the 
tree and advanced boldly toward the village. When 
he had gone but a little way, he encountered the boy 
around whom the villagers had been gathered. 

“You are a stranger,” said the boy suspiciously. 
“T ask your name.’ 

Kadin appraised the villagers carefully and, assur- 
ing himself that he meant no harm, answered: 

“My name is Kadin—and yours?” 

“Moi,” informed the villager quickly, “and what 
is the name of your dog?” 

Bing sniffed the boy’s feet, then slunk to his mas- 
ter’s heels. 
said Kadin. “He’s a fine 


“His name is Bing,” 
dog.” 

Moi shifted his position so that he could see Bing 
more plainly. 

“T’ve got a dog,” he said, 
living.” 

Kadin grunted incredulously. 

“Where is he now? But a few moments ago, while 


“wiser than any dog 


I sat in yonder tree watching the commotion in the 
village, I saw you enter the jungle with him at your 
side.” 

Moi started. 

-“You saw what transpired in the village?” he 
asked tensely. 

“T saw nothing but a gathering and heard nothing 
of what was said,”’ Kadin replied truthfully. “The 
distance was too great.” 

Moi smiled craftily. 

“You came too late, then, to see my dog perform. 
When he does his tricks the whole village halts in its 
play or labor to watch.” 

“But,” interrupted Kadin impatiently, 
“where is he now?” 

Moi indicated a dense spot in the jungle. 

**He is in there,” he murmured. “I’ve 
hidden him,, because the village is filled 
with strangers who might steal him.” 

Kadin drew himself up proudly. 

“T come from a village,” he said hotly, 
“where no one steals.” 

Moi shrugged. 

“In your village there is not such a dog 
as I own.” 

The savory odors of fish and fowl re- 
minded Kadin that he was hungry, much 
as the boy’s description of his pet inter- 
ested him. 

“I crave some of the food 
spread on yonder mat,” he 
said. “After I’ve eaten, may 
I see your dog perform?” 

Moi readily agreed and to- 
gether they made their way 
to the village. Kadin intro- 
duced himself to the head- 
man, who squatted at the 
head of the feast mat. 

“Tm Kadin, son of 
Joodar,” he began politely, 
“‘and live in the village 
where the Bantang Lupar 
enters the sea.” 

The beadman raised his 
hand in salute. 

“Greetings! son of Joodar,” 
he said in deep, rumbling 
tones. “Sit at the mat and 
partake of fish and fowl in 
honor of Pulang Gana, god 
of the earth. It i is the plant- 
ing season and we feast before we labor.” 

Kadin inclined his head in acknowledgment of the 
invitation and squatted in the place indicated by the 
chief. Bing kept a respectful distance, but he sniffed 
the fragrant aroma of the steaming food and drummed 
the earth with his tail. Kadin tossed him a luscious 
bone, then helped himself to the good things spread 
before him. 

Fighting cocks were brought from their cages and 
pitted one against the other, while sword dancers 
performed to the clang of gongs. It was all very 
merry, and Kadin forgot that he had requested Moi 
to entertain him, until the boy tapped him on the 
shoulder. ‘ 

“Come,” he said in a whisper. “You have seen 
the sword dance many times, but you have never 
seen anything like I am about to show you.” 


| Gouery tore himself away from the merrymakers 
and followed Moi along the path to where the 
brown dog lay, tethered to a tree. He growled 
ominously and bared his teeth as the boys approached. 
At sight of Bing he strained at his leash in a mad 
effort to free himself and rend Bing into pieces. 

“He is not beautiful,” commented Kadin, “neither 
does he look intelligent.” 

Moi smiled knowingly. 

“Wait until you see him perform.” With a vicious 
kick he subdued the dog’s ferociousness and had him 
do numerous tricks. 

Grudgingly, the brown one obeyed. Not once did 
Moi repeat his commands and not once did the dog 
fail to perform the acts Moi suggested. 

Kadin’s eyes bulged. He had seen many wonder- 
ful things, but he had never seen a dog with such 
ability. He clapped his hands and jumped up and 
down with delight while Moi watched him out of the 
corner of his eye. 

“He is very wise,” cried Kadin. “I should like 
to master him.” 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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was under 
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SAY they are wolves.” 

“Wolves in the water!” in loud derision, 
laughing so uproariously that the walrus skin 
summer tent almost shook. “Anyone with 
any sense knows that they are fish.” 

“Fish!” 

Old An-to-la snorted like an angry sea-lion, and his 
bristling, scant, coarse-haired beard and _ glaring, 
brown animal eyes made him the very counterpart of 
the strange sea beast his hoarse voice simulated so well. 

“You talk as though you knew from personal 
examination that they are wolves. But you never 
killed one to prove that they are anything else but 
large fish.” 

“Tt always has been known that they are land 
wolves that go down to the sea when the summer 
madness is upon them and thus become sea wolves.” 

“Wolves, indeed!” retorted old Um-sa-quah. 
“Where are their legs?” 

“Fish!” jeered An-to-la. 
and scales?” 

“I'd show you quick enough if I had one.” 

“Ei! Ei! If you had one! You know well enough 
that you do not dare go out there to get one and if you 
did succeed in killing one, which is improbable, it 
would only prove that you are a fool.” 

An interminable dispute that promised never to 
end until the death of one or the other of the two 
stubborn old men. They had been arguing for hours 
and hours, and every summer thus, for years and years. 
As they sat there in the cool shade of the summer 
tent, glaring hatred at each other, the object of their 
never ending debate sported gaily off shore in the cold 
Arctic sea. Out there among the white ice bergs long 


“Where are their gills 
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“Tn all my life, and my father before me, no hunter 
ever killed one of the monsters to make certain whether 
they be fish or wolves. It always has been a dispute 
and always will be.” 


[* THE audience, taking no part in the discussion, 
was Ei-tuh-ke. He was too young to advance any 
opinion among the elders on such an important ques- 
tion. He had other and more serious things to think 
about anyway, being poor and unfortunate and 
desperately in love with Oue-le-tah, the daughter of 
An-to-la, and the price he had offered for her was not 
deemed sufficient. 

After the argument had subsided, and there was 
peace among the elders again, he went once more to 
An-to-la and added to the marriage price everything he 
possessed except the skin clothing upon his broad back 
and the few crude weapons he needed to keep alive. 

“Hei! Hei!’ scoffed the old father. “If I ever 
made such a bad bargain as that my family would 
expect me to go and strangle myself.” 

“*Que-le-tah wouldn’t.” 

“She has nothing to say in this matter,” firmly. 

“T offer all that I have?” 

“Don’t blame me for what:you have not.” 

“T am young and : 





“You will get over that, all in good time,” chuckling 
knowingly. 

“And I will pay more when I get it,” he hastily 
added. 

“It is evidence that I am getting old,”’ grinned the 
father, ““when I remember how many times I have 
heard that empty song before. 


” 





black fins were swiftly cutting the choppy surface 
of the leaden water. The very sea bellied up in 
wide ridges with the speed of unseen heavy bodies 
submerged just beneath the surface and traveling 
at a furious pace. The sea wolves hunted. Before 
this formidable skirmish line a large seal threw 
itself desperately out of the water. Two huge 
torpedo shaped bodies, nearly thirty feet long, 
shiny black in color with vivid white patches be- 
neath, shot clear out of the water as hungry trout 
leap to a fly. For a moment the sea was churned 
to foam.as the pack closed in, each eager for a 
morsel of the warm seal flesh, then the line of black 
fins went swiftly on again, cutting the dark water 
like so many knives, as the famished wolf pack 
hunted out the deeper channels along the shore. A 
smaller seal was seized in flight and swallowed at a 
gulp. A larger one was torn to bits in the cruel 
jaws of the sea wolves. 

“There, you see, they hunt exactly like wolves. 
. oe at those fins and tell me they are not 

sh. 

“They are but white Arctic wolves, gone mad, 
that have leaped into the water and changed into 
sea wolves.” 

“A wolf with fins!” 

“A wonder you don’t claim that a seal is a fish.” 

““A seal has no fins.” 

The other hunters took opposite sides of the 
question and the debate continued hotly until 
someone suggested that they leave it to the all- 
wise shaman. 

“He knows everything.” 

But the old shaman, if he knew, was too wise 
to say so lest he make enemies and thus ruin his 
own profitable magic business so well paid in meat 
and skins. 

“No man knows for sure,” said he, evasively. 
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“What is the price you demand for your daughter 
anyway?” 

““Go out there and get me a sea wolf—” he would 
either settle this argument once and for all or, at least, 
get rid of a daily nuisance, ““—that is the price.” 

“You demand a sea wolf!” in astonishment. 

“Nothing less. I would prove to old Um-sa-quah 
that they are wolves and not fish.” 

“Tf that is the final price,”” astounded at this out- 
rageous demand, “then your daughter must abide 
permanently in your house.” 

“Not if Auk-te-tuh decides to part with his new 
kayak,” shrewdly. 

**But what you ask of me is impossible. You know 
well enough that sea wolves are never hunted. No 
man dares i 

“Nothing is impossible to a young man in love.” 

“You will give me QOue-le-tah for a sea wolf?” 
thoughtfully. 

“Yea, if I had ten daughters all would I give just to 
prove that Um-se-quah is a fool of fools.” 

“All right, then I will go out there and get you a 
sea wolf.” 

“Good-bye,” dismissing the ardent youth with a 
wave of his fat hand, “‘and don’t you come back to me 
without one!” 





|B ge after day this pack of killer whales coursed up 
and down the rugged shore line. The Eskimo 
hunters were frankly afraid of them, and not without 
good reason. They were far more dangerous than any 
pack of white Arctic wolves. Everything that swam 
in the sea was afraid of them. The white beluga whales 
kept to the shallow, rocky inlets for safety. Even the 
formidable polar bear abandons its seal hunting and 
hastily scrambles out upon the ice when the black fins 
come slashing near. It was said that the overbold 
hunter who dared attack a killer whale would have 
the whole pack upon his skin boat in an instant. 

It was, in fact, an almost impossible task this love- 
mad and desperate youth had set himself. Within the 
memory of man it never had been done. Ei-tuh-ke did 
not tell his aged mother where he was going or the des- 
perate thing he had promised to accomplish. Out on 
the sunny rocks he found Oue-le-tah, with the other 
women, fleshing a seal skin with a stone woman’s knife. 

“Soon now,” he promised, “I shall pay your father 
the price and claim you.” 








EY 


Like a pack of hungry wolves after a bull moose the killers rushed upon the ponderous whale 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Then you have found 
riches?” eagerly. 

“Out there,” pointing 
to the sea. 

“You must have dis- 
covered one of those great 
wooden umiaks wrecked 
upon the rocks and now 
you are rich with wood 
and iron and rope.” 

“No,” he explained 
sadly. “I am going out 
there and kill a sea wolf. 
Nothing else will appease 
your father.” 

“You are going to your 
death,” in alarm. 

“It may well be so,” 
with a lovelorn sigh. “But 
I would ‘rather be dead 
than not able to pay your 
father his price.” 

“My father suddenly 
must have gone mad to 
demand such a thing. No 
woman is worth that 
much.” 

“You are,” loyally. 

“Why should he demand a sea wolf?” 

“Just to prove that old Um-se-quah is a fool.” 

“They are both foolish in their silly argument.” 

Ei-tuh-ke went down to the shore where his frail 
skin kayak was lashed high on a rock and pole plat- 
form out of reach of the half famished dogs. The only 
weapon he had with which to kill one of these sea 
monsters was a walrus harpoon, a crude thing of wood 
and ivory. The barbed ivory harpoon head was 
bored to take the walrus hide line. It was affixed 
to a bone socket in the heavy wooden haft so that it 
would pull free instantly. The line was strong but 
not very long. At the other end was a large inflated 
walrus bladder which would float to mark the course 
of a stricken animal. A few feet below this buoy was a 
square board, with a strong line from each corner, 
which acted as a heavy drag and helped to tire out the 
harpooned walrus. Clumsy and primitive though this 
apparatus was it served well enough to catch the slow 
moving, heavy bodied animals. 

The kayak was a frail thing of wood and seal skin. 
Over a light wooden framework was stretched a tight 
covering of carefully sewn skins, completely covering 
the deck except for a small round space in the very 
center where the hunter was to sit. This little sharp 
pointed boat was so small and light that Ei-tuh-ke 
easily carried it down to the water where it rode high 
and buoyant as a duck. But it was a treacherous 
craft, its navigation demanding skill and experience. 
When the young hunter was safely seated he drew 









They attacked like hungry wolves and he fought 
them like a desperate man 


up the edges of the skin deck cov- 

ering about his waist and lashed it 

tight about his body so that the 

choppy sea, or any hunting acci- 
’ dent, might not fill the boat with 
water and sink him far from 
shore. He knew nothing about 
swimming. A double paddle was 
fastened to the boat by a cord 
so that he could drop it instantly 
and seize his harpoon with- 
out losing the blade. The 
heavy harpoon was lashed 
to the deck at his right 
hand with knots that could 
be readily slipped. And on 
the other side was a long 
handled, flint-tipped lance 
to be used if he succeeded 
in harpooning one of the 
sea wolves. 

In this frail and insignifi- 
cant craft hardy Eskimo 
hunters venture out into 
the northern sea in all 
kinds of weather to catch 
and kill the larger seals 
and the mighty walrus. Ei-tuh-ke was a skilled boat- 
man and a bold hunter but now he hesitated a bit, 
when actually out upon the water, knowing that he 
had boasted to accomplish what no man ever before 
dared attempt. 


HE killer whales had no fear of man. They were 
never hunted. There would be no difficulty in 
getting near enough to cast his harpoon. But, after 
that 
Seven black fins were cutting the water directly 
toward him. The young hunter laid down his paddle 
and seized his harpoon, making sure that the line was 
coiled to run free and that the bladder buoy and the 
wooden drag were in their proper positions to be cast 
quickly overboard while the short line was running 
out. Only a few short months before Ei-tuh-ke had 
stood face to face with a monster polar bear with 
nothing in his hands but a seal spear and he had not 
known fear. While his sledge dogs worried the brute 
he sprang in and killed it with a single thrust. 

But now when he saw the sharp fins of the ap- 
proaching killers bearing directly down toward him 
like great black knives slithering through the dark 
water, when he saw the sea bellying up in seven great 
ridges marking the swift progress of the sea wolves 
just beneath the surface, his stout heart pounded as 
never before and the brown fist clutched the wooden 
haft of the harpoon until the knuckles were white. 
The tiny skin boat bobbed like a cork upon the choppy 
sea. The killer whales came nearer and nearer, and 
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then, just as he prepared to strike, the black fins 
drew lower into the water until they vanished entirely. 

“ Hei!” exclaimed he, with renewed courage. “They 
are afraid of me!” 

Truth was, the killers had not even noticed him. 
Something in the deep below had attracted their 
attention. They dove down to investigate. While 
Ei-tuh-ke stared anxiously all about, waiting for the 
animals to rise and blow, all seven came up directly 
beneath his kayak. One of the high fins struck the 
boat and overturned it in a flash so that, with a scream 
of terror, the young hunter suddenly was plunged into 
the icy water and hung there submerged, head down- 
ward, expecting every second to be torn into pieces 
by the hungry monsters. But the killers did not even 
see him.- They took the motionless canoe for a bit of 
drifting ice, or a cloud shadow on the water, and he 
was out of their vision when the kaya/: actually over- 
turned. His groping hands found the paddle-cord 
and hauled frantically to recover the blade. With this 
in his hands he quickly righted |imself, with a few 
powerful thrusts, none the worse for this unexpected 
accident except that he had missed a chance to strike. 
He was not even wet. His skin shirt was tied tightly 
at neck and wrists and the deck covering lashed close 
to his waist for just such an emergency. 

“The cowards are having fun with me,” he ex- 
claimed angrily. “Tl show them something funny 
before I am done!” 

For a long time the sea was empty and the patient 
hunter bobbed up and down out there all alone. 
Ravens called from the rocky islands. A flight of blue 
geese passed overhead. Flocks of little auks de- 
scended upon the water to feed. Then he saw a 
towering spume of white rise and fall among some 
floating bergs marking where a big right, or bowhead, 
whale came up to spout. This was too large game for 
him to hunt but it served to break the monotony of 
the long vigil and he sat there watching the leviathan. 
The Arctic whale is a curious monster, one of the 
largest sea mammals in the world, and this single 
specimen measured more than seventy feet. For all its 
mighty size this great beast was feeding upon the 
smallest sea creatures imaginable, tiny crustaceans 
and minute sea life swarming even in that cold north- 
ern sea. To gather this small food in quantities suffi- 
cient to support its huge bulk, and to maintain the 
great layer of fat, or blubber, which protects this 
warm blooded animal from the ice cold water, the 
white whale has become a highly specialized and pecul- 
iarly developed beast. An enormous head comprises 
nearly one-third of the entire length. The mouth is 
very large and is provided with nearly four hundred 
long, narrow plates of baleen, or whalebone, attached 
at one end hanging down like so many curtains from 
the sloping roof of the mouth. One edge of these 
plates is bordered with a stiff hair-like fringe. The 

(Concluded on page 48) 





And attacked it from every side in a lashing, splashing fury that fairly churned the leaded sea into foam 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


PEE-WEE HARRIS, WARRIOR BOLD 


PART III 
OP ROSSEY had not solicited Pee-Wee’s 


continuous protection and now the simple- 
hearted old man realized how much fun his 
little champion was missing by setting 
himself up as a scornful critic and arch foe of the 
merry festival which was to enliven East Village. 
“Maybe you better join in with ’em,” he said; 
“those is lively youngsters. They’s your own crowd.” 
“The Scouts are all right,” said Pee-Wee, “but 
those fellers and all the rest of their Patrol are laugh- 
ing hyenas. Do you call it Scouting to tell 
a new member that to get the Taxidermy 
badge you have to drive a taxi? Gee whiz, do 
you call that citizenship, like it says?” 
“T thought you had to be wild,’ Sammy 
said. 
“Sure you do,” said the Scouting expert. 


By Percy K. Fitzhugh 


ILLUSTRATED BY BERT SALG 
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“But you have to have a lot of citizenship— Th ti 

rou have to be kind of wild citizens.” 4 

you have to be kind of wild « ns. , a 
Sammy did not quite understand that, but es 


he knew he would like to be mixed up with / 
these hilarious, bantering Scouts. 

“Tf I was you I'd go with them,” he said, 
“because you'll have a lot of 
fun. Grandpop and me ain’t ~ 
got nothing against that 
bazaar. If I could join with 
those Scouts I would, and 
I'd do all the things that 
they’re doing. But I can’t 
because I ain’t got any home 
—I mean I ain’t got one that 
stays in one place.” 

Pee-Wee’s eternal feud with 
his Troop did not prevent 
him from launching forth on 
the glories of Scouting. “Gee, 
we have lots of fun,” he said, 
“we go camping in the sum- 
mer and everything.” 

“T’'d like to be in your 
Troop,” Sammy said, “be- 
cause they make me laugh. 
And we won't be mad if you 
go with them now instead of 
going down to the city with 
us.” 

“Do you think Til do 
that,” Pee-Wee demanded. 
“I’m going home now to tell 
my family that I’m marooned 
and I can’t come home to-night, and to-morrow I’m 
going all the way down with you. Do you'think I 
care anything about the old bazaar? Gee whiz, now 
we’re kind of like pals and we’re going to stick. So 
don’t start getting supper until I come back.” 


AMMY went and sat beside his grandfather on the 
rough bench outside the deck-bouse. The sun 
was getting low in the sky and shedding its crimson 
glow in the still woods. It seemed particularly still 
after the hilarious combat this simple pair had just 
witnessed. The old man did not raise his head, but 
he released one arm and put it around the boy. “I’m 
aground, Sammy,” he said. 

“You mean the barge is aground?” the boy asked. 

“No me, I’m aground; the both of us is, Sammy. 
I can’t make out to do for you no more, boy. I 
kep’ my promise to your daddy and always did. Me 
and you has made out as long as the barge passed 
inspection.” There was a moment’s pause. “I like 
that youngster. He’s good company. Wouldn’t you 
think, now, that he owned the barge, how he flies his 
flag up there?” 

“He thinks he’s marooned; maybe he even thinks 
he’s a captain,’ Sammy said. “That’s one thing we 
got, the barge.” 

Still again there was a pause. Finally the old man 
said what he had been dreading to say since the col- 
lapse of his last hope up here in this rural community. 
“Tm thinking they'll arrest me when we get down in 
the harbor, Sammy. Up here I got pushed, but down 
there I’m thinking that I'll get pulled in.” 

The boy was scared, and the old man drew him a 
little closer toward him. 

“We didn’t steal or kill anybody,” the boy said, 
with a tremor in his voice. He was so simple that he 
thought only thieves and murderers were arrested. 

“No, but the old Colbert C. Rossey is condemned, 
Sammy, and that’s why we can’t use it no more.” 


With his trembling old hand he fumbled in his pocket 









dl) We 
STA, ae ‘j ~ my a kind of idea. 





“Ob, look who's here. 


and brought out and glanced (for the hundredth time) 
at a creased and soiled document which was the cause 
of his undoing. 

It was from the harbor authorities and it informed 
him that the “official inspection of the barge Colbert 
C. Rossey of New York and used in and about New 
York Harbor as an unpowered freight carrier of which 
he was the registered owner, had been found to be 
defective in two of its forward planks”—and so forth 
and so on. Further, that “said barge Colbert C. 
Rossey must forthwith be withdrawn from the waters 
of New York Harbor until such defective planking 
has been replaced and supplementary inspection 
made upon proper application filed with the Harbor 
Commission.” 

Poor old Pop Rossey was quite bewildered. He 
knew that those planks would last longer than he 
would. But he did not know what forthwith meant, 
and the whole terrible communication appalled 
him. So he went to Captain Van Puffer of the tug 
Rumpus (which had towed him-here and there). 
“What does forth-with mean?” he asked. 

“Tt means right away quick,” said the Captain. 

“T’m thinking I’m on the rocks then,” said Pop 
Rossey. 


WEL the upshot of it was that since old Pop 
Rossey could not afford to go into dry dock for 
repairs, Captain Van Puffer, who liked him immensely, 
towed him up the quiet Bridgeboro River where the 
inspectors cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest. 

“You see, it says forth-with, Sammy,” said his 
grandfather, gazing still bewildered at the devastating 
paper. ‘We got to go back, and they'll overhaul me. 
ant lay up the barge and put me in irons, I’m 

in aa 


He did not really mean in irons, that was just his 
old seafaring phrase for enforced confinement. He 
just meant arrested. But he was right about it. 


It’s the head animal cracker!” 


They would certainly lay up his old barge; and they 
would lay him up too. Some ship or other had sunk 
lately and the inspectors were on a grand rampage. 
*“We’re going on the rocks now, Sammy,” he said 
pitifully. “I couldn’t give you nothing but a old 
hulk of a scow for a home, Sammy, but we ain’t got 
that no more now. Never you mind about me. May 
be you'll be better off in one of them Homes: you'll 
have a lot of boys there. This is our last v’yage— 
pretty soon now—we're going to make our last port 
down yonder. Maybe we should be happy about 
that, hey? The sailors would always sing when we 
was homeward bound. 

But the boy was too literal for him. “It ain't 
homeward -bound if 
you ain’t got any 
home, is it?” 

“Now that’s just an 
idea, homeward bound, 
Sammy. Some of ’em 
—Portegees, Dutch- 
men, and all, they 
didn’t have no homes, 
but they was home- 
ward bound. It’s just 
Now 
we got to cheer up. 
Here comes—look 
Sammy, is it him?” 


Lf f w/w, 
ie 
r WAS _ indeed 

“him.” He came 
trudging through the 
woods lugging a huge 
brief case with bulg- 
ing sides. 

“I got a lot of 
dandy pictures of 
camp to show you, 
and I got some to- 
matoes,” he called. 

On the side of the 
brief case which had 
knocked against Pee- 
Wee’s body as he 
strode along, the to- 
matoes seemed more 
like stewed tomatoes. 
Moreover, one of the 
pictures showing a 
group of Scouts lifting 
a wounded comrade 
was made realistically 
appalling by scarlet spatterings and a goodly smear. 

‘That isn’t blood,” said Pee-Wee, as he pulled the 
contents out pell-mell; “it’s tomato. Because if a Scout 
gets wounded they don’t let him bleed, because Scouts 
know how to stop bleeding with a tourniquet—that’s 
a bandage you twist around with a stick.” 

Sammy seemed relieved. 

“And this one, that’s not the sunset,” said Pee- 
Wee; “that’s only tomato. And do you see this?” 
He displayed a black marking crayon of about the 
length and thickness of a cigar. “Do you know what 
I use that for?” 

“To mark with?” the literal Sammy ventured. 

“Sure, but not like you think. I make marks on 
rocks so I can find my way back when I go to a place. 
Sometimes I blaze trees. I make Indian signs with 
that, and if another Scout comes along he'll know 
which way I went.” 

“So he can go the other way?” the simple Sammy 
asked, remembering Roy Blakeley. 

** Now you're getting to be like those Silver Foxes,” 
Pee-Wee said in a kind of fateful tone. “Do you want 
to be crazy like those fellers?” 

Sammy was too guileless to be ironical and he felt 
squelched. 

There were photos mounted on large cards and 
Sammy gazed wide-eyed at the scenes with Scouts at 
Temple Camp. Pop Rossey was glad to see Sammy 
preoccupied and entertained—indeed spellbound. 
But he was sorry, too, because the pictures showed 
a life wholly unattainable by the boy who must so 
soon become a public charge. 


“PID your father say you could stay here all 
night?” Sammy asked. 

“He said I could if we didn’t drift down to-night.” 
said Pee-Wee. Those were evidently the best terms 
he had been able ta secure. ‘He said I could drift 
down with you in the day time if I come home on the 
train the same night.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Sammy,” said the old man, “we're going to float 
off in an hour or two. Let’s throw a rope ashore and 
tie it around one of them trees and we'll stay here and 
go down on the tide in the morning. We'll get picked 
up at the brickyards sure. I’m thinking if we get a 


tow down from there, this here Scout youngster will . 


get a train home by afternoon. That'll be best for his 
daddy, huh? Then him and you can have a good time 
here to-night; I'll tell the both of you about how I 
was marooned in good earnest on a little pile of rock 
in the Isles of Shoals.” 

“And what are you going to do when you get 
down in the harbor?” 
Pee-Wee asked. “I mean 
after I start home? Won’t 


“Never you mind about 
that,” said the old man. 
“We're going to have our 
supper now—while we're 
marooned like you call it.” 

“But after I leave you 
down there, what are you 
going to do?” Pee-Wee 
persisted. 

“T’m going to an Or- 
phan Home,” said Sammy 
with brutal simplicity. 
“And grandpop, he’s go- 
ing to another Home. 
Because the barge is going to be taken away from us.” 

Pee-Wee stood gaping. For once in his life he was 
absolutely silent. 


known as the Kink. 


Tt was a momentous night in the life of Pee- 
Wee Harris. In the gathering darkness these 
three sat on the bench along the side of the little 
square shanty on the barge. A rope stretched down 
from one of the weather-worn and half-rotten cleats, 
and was tied around a tree near the shore. 

It was very quiet all about. The keel of the lumber- 
ing old barge was free now and the long black hulk 
began slowly to swing around with the upstream cur- 
rent so that the occupants of the bench found them- 
selves facing the river instead of the bordering woods. 

And as they sat there, these three, the old man 
told the boys about the brave days when he was a 
fisherman off the Grand Banks, and a mate on the 
Nancy which braved the boisterous demon of Cape 
Horn and saved the castaway crew of the Bristol 
Maid on Starbuck Islet in the South Seas. He told 
them of the Fiji group and of the savage king who 
spared his life because he was afraid of the sailor’s 
little pocket compass. 

“* Tisten—what’s that?”’ asked Sammy. 

“TI know what it is, I know what it is!”’ vociferated 
Pee-Wee. “It’s a motor boat away way up the river.” 

It was. The sound was so faint that it could be 
heard only intermittently, when the wind was 
favorable. 

“It’s coming this way,” said Pee-Wee excitedly, 
“listen now, do you hear it again?” 

The chugging was steady now, and easily heard. 

“Tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, tk.” 

It was not a popu- 
lous river, except down 
below, where the brick- 
yards were, and the 
lumber company had 
its yards. But above 
the picturesque old 
bridge, the region was 
enchanting. No broad 
and ugly meadowland 
bordered the narrow 
stream here. It wound 
its circuitous way be- 
tween wooded shores, 
and abounded in tran- 
quil little coves and re- 
cesses dear to canoeists 
and fishermen. Not 
often a motor boat, 
even of moderate size, 
trespassed above the 
old historic bridge into 
these peaceful and ro- 
mantic scenes. 

Nearer and nearer 
sounded the steady 
chugging until the 
practiced ear of the 
Scout (assisted by his 
practiced mouth) as- 
sured them that the 
approaching boat was 
passing Shadow Cove 
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Begin the Story Here 


I ever see you again?” PEE-WEE HARRIS, Super-Scout, Patrol Leader 

Extraordinary, and self-appointed protector of 
all who needed his assistance, has taken a keen in- 
terest in an old man who lived on a derelict barge 
with his grandson Sammy. This old barge captain, 
Pop Rossey, made a precarious living by carving 
knick-knacks, but his barge was perfectly fascinat- 
ing to the impressible Pee-Wee. He decides that 
Pop shal! exhibit his wares at the annual bazaar. 
He tries to sell the idea to the Girl Scouts who are 
working on the project, and the opposition only 
strengthens Pee-Wee’s determination. 

After all attempts seem futile old Pop Rossey de- 
cides to float his barge down the river toward New 
York. Pee-Wee determines to go with them part of 
the way. A friendly tide floats them a ways only to 
leave them stranded in the mud flats of a bend 







and rounding Necker’s Neck (a favorite haunt of 
loitering canoeists) and coming into the comparatively 
straight way. And so it was, for presently, there was 
to be seen up the river a strange apparition. 

Pee-Wee had seen things on land which belonged 
there. He had seen things on water which belonged 
there. But never before had he beheld a haystack 
floating down stream. It seemed as odd as a goldfish 
disporting with grasshoppers on the front lawn. 

It was a golden haystack, lacking only a team of 
oxen to be realistic. Upon it perched several figures 
like vacationists enjoying a hay-ride on the home- 
coming load. 

“Now what do you make of 
that there?” asked the old man. 

“Tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, tk, tk.” 
Somewhere under that outlandish 
spectacle was a gas engine, chug- 
ging away and bringing the ex- 
traordinary thing nearer and 
nearer. They could hear voices. 

“Sammy, will you look at it,” 
said the old man. “I seen icebergs 
aplenty floating along, but I never 
see the likes of that.” 

“Gee, it’s a crazy thing,” said 
Pee-Wee. 

“Would you think that maybe 
them youngsters was in back 
of it?” the old man _ inquired. 
“Wouldn’t it be like their comical doings, now?” 

Pee-Wee only stared. The thing was no more than 
a couple of hundred feet distant now; the voices could 
be heard clearly. “There’s a light,” one of them said, 
evidently alluding to the faint glow given out by the 
smelly old lamp in the barge’s deck house. “Let’s 
drive into the barn first.” They were evidently 
crazy, or else humorously appreciative of the figure 
they were cutting. 

They fell into song. It was evidently the con- 
tinuation of a song which had been originated up- 
stream: 


Oh, we dig for new potatoes, 
Hurray, hurray, hurray; 
We're planting oats 
From motor boats 
On the river all the day. 


Oh the farmer, oh the. sailor, 
Took another load away, 
Hey, hey, Farmer Gray 
On the river all the day. 


The unwieldy thing verged in toward the barge, 
its surmounting crew singing gaily. Now Pee-Wee 
could see, or rather he 
surmised from the general 
appearance of things, that 
the outlandish load was 
piled on a big wide dory, 
though he could not see 
the hull by reason of the 
towering, overhanging 


Never before had he beheld a 
haystack floating down the 
stream. Upon it perched sev- 
eral figures enjoying a hayride 
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cargo. Somewhere astern of this mass, and doubtless 
sheltered from its pressure, was the unseen navigator 
of the craft, his hand in control of the heavily taxed 
outboard motor. The all but top-heavy boat sidled 
up alongside the barge, and the merry company upon 
its comfortable summit were about level with the 
deck house. 

“Greetings and salutations,” said a flippant young 
man, who was sprawled comfortably on this marine 
hayload. “Is this the old farm house?” ; 

“No, it’s a barge,” said Pee-Wee. ‘Gee whiz, you 
better look out or that thing will tip over.” 

“In that case it will get wet,” said the flippant 
young man. 

“Say, mister,” Pee-Wee shouted back, “what’s all 
that load of hay for?” 

“For the brick yards. You can’t make bricks with- 
out straw. Did you ever hear that?” 

Pee-Wee had heard that. And he knew now the ex- 
planation of that outlandish load with its somewhat 
dubious voyagers. They hailed from Bricktown, down 
where the brickyards were, and were on their way 
back with a load of straw from one of the upstream 
farms. They were a questionable, albeit jovial, set. 

But Pee-Wee had no opportunity to engage in 
banter with them, for the young man on top called 
out, “Anchors away,” and off went the drooping 
load, the while a somewhat ribald song was wafted 
back to the Colbert C. Rossey. 


EN minutes could hardly have passed when 

voices, thin and spent by the distance, were heard 
by the three occupants of the barge. Vague and 
without volume as they seemed, these voices conveyed 
a sense of terror to the startled listeners. Modified 
by the intervening space, they still seemed to carry 
tidings of catastrophe. 

Then arose a piercing cry. An area of light il- 
lumined the sky to the southeast. Because of an 
abrupt bend in the river this bright spot showed 
through the woodland, painting the trees with a 
brilliant glow. 

“What is it?’”’ Sammy asked, in tense excitement. 

“Tm thinking it’s something wrong,” said the 
old man. ‘ Look—look off there.” 

The sky above the woods was lurid now. Distant, 
eerie voices called, and other voices answered. Sud- 
denly the appalling screech of the Bridgeboro fire 
siren wakened the woodland and the silent river 
with its deafening clamor. 


“It’s by the river, it's by the river!” Pee-Wee 


shouted. “Because it bends around, and _ that’s 
why it shows over the woods. Come on, hurry up, 
let’s go!” 


“Can I go?” Sammy asked. 

“Don’t you get into no harm; yes, you can go. 
But you come 
back soon, do 
you mind?” Pop 
Rossey said. 

“You don’t 
need to worry as 
long as he’s with 
me,” Pee-Wee 
managed to 
stammer in his 
frantic hurry and 
excitement. 
“Come on, come 
on, hurry up!” 

he next in- 
stant they had 
jumped down 
from the barge 
and were run- 
ning pell-mell 
through the 
woods by a path 
that led eventually into the road. 

“Tf you weren’t going to that orphan— 
if—if you were going to be a Scout—Id 
—teach you Scout Pace,”’ Pee-Wee panted. 
“Tf—if you didn’t have the path to follow 
—come on, hurry up—if you didn’t have 
the path to follow, you’d go around in a 
great big circle—do—do you know why?” 

“Why?” Sammy panted. 

““Because on account of your heart 
being on one s-side, if you don’t know 
where y-you’re going you go around be- 
cause the leg on the s-side where y-your 
heart is, goes faster. You got to be a 
Scout to know that—come on.” 

About fifteen minutes running and walk- 
ing brought them to the road, where traffic 
was halted and a great crowd assembled. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


THE LAND OF THE MONSTERS 
By Edward J. Morrow 


CHAPTER V 


HREE extremely downhearted youths rode 
into Mule Shoe Ranch that afternoon, burn- 
ing at the thoughts of Banker Cornelius 
Dugan’s brazen duplicity in pretending 
friendship and then perpetrating a wholesale stealing 
of the dinosaur skeleton they had discovered. 
“T wonder what he’s done with it?” said Dave, with 
an inquiring glance at Rodney. 
“T haven’t any idea,” replied 


Rodney, glumly, “but he won’t 7 2 
have any trouble disposing of it. ; 


All the museums in the country 
would be more than glad to have it 
the moment they know of it. If 
Dugan gets away with this he’s 
bound to be recognized in the field 
of paleontology. They'll heap 
honors on him. You see! .. .” 

Dave and Hugh groaned. 

“That guy should be awarded a 
cell in jail!” was Hugh’s caustic 
comment. 

At the ranch, almost before they 
had alighted from their horses, 
Grizzly Neck Wiley, who had 
sighted them coming in, was at the 
corral to meet them. 

“Heard the news?” 
grinning broadly. 

The boys shook their heads, 
eyeing one another concernedly. / 

“Got a wire for me?” inquired 
Rodney, eagerly. 

“Nothing like that!” rejoined 
Grizzly Neck, producing a newspaper and pointing to 
headlines, “Read this!” 

Rodney took the paper, which was a copy of the 
Little Falls Weekly Blaze, and gasped at the story 
referred to. 

“Look here, guys!” he cried. 

Glancing over his shoulder, Dave and Hugh winced 
at what they saw, as Grizzly Neck and fellow cow- 
punchers gathered around to watch the fun. Nothing 
was said as the boys devoured the headlines: 


BANKER CORNELIUS DUGAN, 
LOCAL PALEONTOLOGIST, 
MAKES GREAT DISCOVERY! 


Finds Fossil Remains of 
Gigantic Dinosaur in 

Perfect State of Preservation; 
Complete Except for Head. 
Search for this Part to 
Continue. Mr. Dugan Presents 
Skeleton to Great Western “U”’. 


he asked, 


“What do you think of that?” teased Grizzly } Neck. 
“While you fellows were digging up cows’ bones, old 
man Dugan out and lassoos a dinasoor! Have to 
giv e him credit!’ 

“Y-e-s,” said Rodney, slowly. “It looks like he’d 
really come across something. : 

“It’s about time!” declared Squint-Eye. “ Dugan’s 
been lookin’ for bones ever since I can remember and 
this is the first bone pile he’s struck that’s amounted 
to anythin’! At least, so far’s I know!” 

**You guysdon’t look very tickled,” observed Grizzly 
Neck. “I figured you'd be beating it for Little Falls 
right away to have a look at the critter. You don’t 
mean to tell me you’ve lost interest in pantie-ology?” 

“No, sir,” replied Dave. “But. @.. 

. .!” He gave a helpless glance at Rodney. 

“Good thing you boys didn’ t discover the animile,” 
chuckled the corral boss. “The Rowlands never 
would have survived if you had.” 

“Do you mind if we keep this paper?” 
ney, controlling himself with difficulty. 

“Not at all!” assured Grizzly Neck Wiley. ‘“‘Read 
her and weep! I guess I put you next to a bird who 
knew something, at that, didn’t I?” 

“You sure did!” the three chums agreed, with 
emphasis. 

As quickly as they could get away from the men, 
the boys hurried to their cabin, intent on talking this 
latest of developments over. Shocking thunderclaps 


asked Rod- 





“Read this!” rejoined Grizzly Neck, that,” 


. ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD ANDERSON 


had been occurring out of a clear sky all day and this 
last piece of news had all but staggered them. 

“Can you imagine!” burst out Rodney, the instant 
they were alone. “It says here that Great Western 
University is to present a banquet in Mr. Dugan’s 
honor at which time he is to be made a member of the 
National Palaeontologists’ Society . . . ‘in recogni- 
tion of his having unearthed the largest and most 
complete skeleton of a Tyrannosaurus Rex ever dis- 
covered in Amer- 
ica’!” 

“You mean— 

‘in recognition 
of his having 
stolen the largest 
and most com- 
plete skeleton’!” 
corrected Hugh. 

“One good 
thing!” declared 
Dave, “we know 
he hasn’t found 
where we hid the 
dinosaur’s head. 
He might even 
think we’ve re- 
moved it!” 

“T doubt 
' said Rod- 

producing @ newspaper ney. “ If Mr. 

Dugan thought 

we'd taken the head off the premises, I don’t see 

how he’d have dared steal the rest of the skeleton. 

He’s probably seen how we camouflaged .. . or 

tried to camouflage the cliff and has figured right— 
that we’ve gone for help after covering our find.” 

“Exactly!” decided Hugh, “and let me tell you, 
we've got to get help mighty quick and go out there 
and dig up that dinosaur’s head and remove it to a 
safe place before it’s too late!” 

“But who can we get to help us?” asked Dave. 

“What about the boys at the ranch?” rejoined 
Hugh, after a thoughtful pause. 

“After the sport they’ve made of us?” 
Rodney, feelingly. 

“That’s all right! I'll bet if you told ’em just what 
has happened, they'd all voluntee:!” declared Hugh. 

“Well, I'd have to think that over,” considered 
Rodney. 


retorted 


N LEAVING the cabin the chums ran face to 

face into Mr. and Mrs. Rowland. It was their 
first direct meeting since the 
eventful and nerve-shattering ex- 
perience in the canyon and the 
boys expected the Rowlands to 
sidestep them as they had done on 
previous occasions. To their sur- , 
prise, however, the Rowlands 
stepped toward them with a 
blustering greeting. 

“Well, well! Back again!” said 
Mr. Rowland. “You're always 
coming or going! Where are you 
going now?” 

“Nowhere in particular,” Dave 
admitted. 

“That’s good because Florence 
and I have been wanting to have 
a talk with you!” said Mr. 
Rowland. “I—er . . . won’tyou 
come to our cabin?” 

Wonderingly the boys consented, expecting more 
tomfoolery. At the Rowland cabin, the portly Mr. 
Rowland picked up a newspaper that he evidently 
had been saving. 

“You boys know of this?” he asked, pointing to the 
article regarding the dinosaur discovery. 

The three chums gasped their surprise at the Row- 
lands’ manifestation of interest. Here was another 
thunderclap! 

“We know all about that!” answered Rodney. 
“That’s the skeleton whose bone we showed you!” 

“We wondered if it wasn’t!” said Mr. Rowland, 
excitedly. “Didn’t I tell you, Florence? There’s 
dirty work afoot, I said! Somebody’s been tampering 
with the boys’ bone pile! Well, boys—I just want you 





eo: ws 
“This is a case for the law!” bristled 
Mr. Rowland “Tut, tut!” was Mr. Row- 

land’s rejoinder. 
“This is no trouble for Henry, assured Mrs. Row- 
land. “It’s a pleasure! He likes to take a hand in 


to know that Henry B. Rowland isn’t going to let a 
small town banker put it over on you! No, sir! ... 
Not if he can help it!” 

“Henry—do be still a moment!” begged Mrs. 
Rowland, “Td like the boys to tell us the whole story 
in all its lurid details. I really think we’re running 
quite a risk mixing in this bone matter but we just 
can’t stand by and see you courageous boys done out 
of this ...er... great honor!” 

Realizing how impressed the Rowlands now were 
with the possible importance of the discovery and 
their anxiety to associate themselves with it, Rodney 
felt it would do no harm to encourage their help as 
allies. After all, regardless of their eccentricity, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rowland were wealthy and could use their 
influence in many ways. 

“Have you young men said anything about this to 
anyone?” asked Mrs. Rowland, when Rodney, Dave 
and Hugh had told their story. 

“Not yet,” Rodney replied. 

“Well!” snorted Mr. Rowland, with a rising sense of 
indignation, “I think the matter should be reported 
at once! You hear me? At once! . Mr. Wiley 
should be advised . . . then the sheriff . . . this isa 
case for the law! . . . How about this man Fisher 
who, you say, owns the property? ...Id get in 
touch with him! ... No time to be lost . . . this 
skeleton may be getting further away every minute! 

And we’ve...er... got to recover the 
head. I'll pay for the expedition! . . . Isn’t that a 
good idea, Florence? ... We'll organize an expedi- 
tion! .. . I'll supervise the men! .. . 

“T hope you supervise, dear,” rejoined Mrs. Row- 
land, concernedly. “I don’t want you trying to help 
again!” 

“Tut, tut! Leave everything to me!... Now, 
boys—let’s hunt up Mr. Wiley and his men. If that 
man Dugan is out on your ground we'll . . . we'll 

. well, we'll do something terrible to him! Chase 
him off, anyway! ! But the main thing, asI see it .. .!” 

“ . . . 1s to get the head!” agreed Rodney. 

“Exactly! Let me handle this! Ww hy, Til 
buy and sell this man Dugan! What a scoundrel he 


must be! . Boys, I told Florence I . eae 
felt in my bones that something . i 
“Henry!” reprimanded Mrs. Rowland, shocked, 


“please don’t say ‘felt in your bones.’ It’s ghastly.” 
“Well, you know what I mean! Sort of a presenti- 
ment! But now, my brave sons, you’re in good hands! 
I’ve championed many a worthy cause in my time and 
fate has put me in touch with you. That’s it—fate!” 
There had been no necessity for Rodney, Dave or 
Hugh to say a word for some 
minutes, Mr. Rowland carrying 
on both sides of the conversation 
in a perfectly adequate manner. 
“You can take Mr. Wiley in 
your confidence,” he continued; 
“that ranch boss isn’t as dumb 
as he looks. Of course he prob- 
ably won’t be able to compre- 
hend the...er... signifi- 
cance of what we tell him . . 
but I feel that he will be very 
sympathetic to the proposition I 
intend to make him. Very!” 
“That’s awfully good of you, 
sir!” spoke Rodney, sincerely. 
*‘Wereally don’t want you to go to 
so much trouble on our account!” 


other people’s business!” 

“Now, darling!” objected Mr. 
wouldn’t have said that!” 

“T merely meant you enjoyed helping out in other 
folks’ affairs,”’ Mrs. Rowland explained. 

“Oh...a@.:.. well... yes! Hf you put it 
that way. Come, come! If we're to be doing some- 
thing, let’s be doing it! Where is this wild western 
Mr. Wiley?” 

Having located the ranch boss out near the. corral 
talking to a group of his men, Mr. and Mrs. Rowland 
left nothing to the boys but proceeded to give a 
spectacular account of the situation. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“You mean to tell me Cornelius Dugan deliberately 

swiped the boys’ skeleton?’’ demanded Grizzly Neck 
at the finish, as cow-punchers gathered around gave 
evidence of feeling. 

“That’s precisely and exactly what he did!” re- 
joined an excited Mr. Rowland. “And I intend to see 
these boys get justice! Yes, sir! I'd like you and your 
men to make up an expedition and help these deserving 
young men dig up the head of that prehistoric some- 
thing or other they’ve discovered out there and charge 
the same to me!” 

“We'll do nothing of the kind!” retorted Grizzly 
Neck. 

Mr. Rowland looked his surprise and Mrs. Rowland 
stiffened importantly. 

“Then, Henry, we can pack our bags at once. I 
never liked this place anyway!” 

“Wait a minute!” appealed the boss of the ranch. 
“You don’t understand! I meant we wouldn’t take 
acent for our help. But you bet your sweet lives we’re 
going to get behind the boys!” He turned to the 
three chums, who could not conceal their joy at the 
support being pledged them. “Anything you say, 
we'll do! Them bones must be worth something or 
Dugan wouldn’t be so crazy to get hold of em. Far as 
I’m concerned I wouldn’t give a second-handed saddle 
for an acre of ’em. But if Dugan thinks he can get 
away with a thing like this on anyone who stays at old 
Mule Shoe, he’s got another guess coming!” 

Thirty horses with their riders, all equipped for 
extensive‘digging operations, set out along the Rock 
Cliff Trail the following morning bound for a certain 
location in the canyon near Rawhide Creek bottom. 
The only members of the party who looked incapable 
of taking part in the actual excavation work were Mr. 
and Mrs. Rowland, who constantly comp!ained that 
the others were riding too fast. 

“You must realize that your horses are not carrying 
such a heavy load as mine!” called the portly Mr. 
Rowland. “I can’t help it if Nature happened to 
endow me with ...a . er... more corpulent 
frame than the rest of y ou!” 

“What’s he talking about?” Squint-Eye wanted to 
know. 

‘He says he’s too fat for comfort,” 
ney, with a wink at Dave and Hugh. 

“So that’s it?” sniffed the corral boss, turning in 
the direction of Mr. Rowland. “Well, say there, 
Mister! Why don’t you go on a diet?” 

“T’ve tried diets!” replied Mr. Rowland, hopelessly. 
“The only thing they’ve done is ruined my nerves. 
I’ve given up trying to be thin!” 

“And I’ve given up trying to be fat!” sighed Mrs. 
Rowland. 


explained Rod- 





“Can you imagine that?” whispered Dave to Hugh 
and Rodney. “They’re using each other as models. 
Each one’s got what the other one wants! There’s 
a tragedy for you!” 

“‘ Almost as great as ours!” lamented Rodney 

“In our case—Dugan’s got what we want! But this 
guy Grizzly Neck is a bad hombre to get down on 
anybody. Ill bet what he tells Dugan is plenty when 
they meet!” 

Dave and Hugh nodded. 

“Do you suppose we'll run into Dugan out here?” 
asked Dave. 

Rodney shook his head. “I don’t think so. He’s 
probably so busy having the rest of the skeleton 
attended to that he hasn’t had a chance to get back. 
I hope we’re able to find the place we buried that head, 
and dig it up and get away with it without Dugan’s 
knowing about it. If we can do this he’s apt to do a 
lot of hunting for nothing and we can spring the head 
on him later when he’s all set to be given recognition 
for his discovery by Great Western University! . . 
Wouldn’t that be hot?” 

“ Hot?” grinned Hugh. 

“Hope it works out that way, 
something tells me. . .!” 

“You keep those confounded impressions to your- 
self!” ordered Hugh. ‘“‘You’re always picturing the 
worst side of everything!” 

“Why not?” defended Dave. “If we’re always pre- 
pared for the worst we can come closer to protecting 
ourselves. a so many things have happened 
already that I . 

Reaching the rim i the canyon at the spot which 
would lead directly down into the cut where the boys’ 
“find” had been made, the party drew up their horses 
and gazed before them. What they saw caused all to 
gasp in‘surprise and concern. 

“What did I tell you?” Dave exclaimed to Hugh and 
Rodney. “I guess my hunch was right! Dugan’s at 
it again!” 

“Tl say he’s at it!” said Rodney, grimly. 

“Looks like trouble!” was Grizzly Neck’s laconic 
observation. “Come on, men, we'll see what he’s got 
to say for himself!” 

Riding down into the canyon, undoubtedly sighted 
some distance off by Dugan and his gang of workers, 
who continued their labors as though nothing was 
occurring, the party approached until within hailing 


reach. 
greeted Grizzly Neck taking the 


“Hi, Dugan!” 
operations in at a glance. ‘“ What’s going on here? 


“Tt would be sizzling!” 
” said Dave. “But 


You drilling a short cut to China?” 
The retired banker of Little Falls saw little humor 
in the question. 


He looked the men from Mule Shoe 
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Ranch over, noting that they outnumbered his gang 
two to one. 

“T might ask what you’re doing here?” he rejoined, 
coldly. ‘Looks like you’re outfitted for a digging job 
yourselves!” 

“We might be at that,” Grizzly Neck admitted, 
eyeing Cornelius Dugan directly. ‘*Some weeks ago I 
sent these boys to see you. Remember?” 

Dugan glanced at Rodney, Dave and Hugh. 

“Well—what about it?” was his cryptic revly. 

“That's what I want to know—what about it?” 
flashed Grizzly Neck. ‘The boys left a bone with you 
which you said belonged to a cow! Isn’t that right?” 

The self-styled paleontologist of Little Falls laughed. 

“That's right!” he agreed. “What's the matter? 
They want that bone back?” 

“You kept that bone,”’ the boss of Mule Shoe Ranch 
went on. “And you got busy right away, digging at 
the spot where the boys said they’d found it!” 

“Coincidence pure and simple!” retorted Banker 
Dugan. “I'd planned that little bone hunt before I 
ever saw the boys. It’s my property, you know!” 

“Since when?” demanded Grizzly Neck. “You 
never used to own it!” 

“T’ve had that piece for some time. 
yours, anyhow!” 

“Well, what were you doing away off over here? 
More than half a mile up the canyon? Suppose it’s 
just co—co—coinch . . . well, whatever that word is 

. that you happen to be digging in another spot 
where these boys found some bones!”’ 

“No, it’s not coincidence!”” boomed Mr. Dugan, as 
his men muttered angrily. “Those boys have been 
prowling around this cany on, meddling into my doings 

. and just because I’m nice enough to lend ’em a 
helping hand. Why, I even invited ’em to join my gang 
—figuring I might learn ’em something about paleon- 
tology since they acted interested . . . and since this 
young man’s father was a recognized scientist. But I'd 
better have left ’em alone for the way they paid me 
back! Can I help it if they monkeyed around this 
canyon and dug into places where I was working?” 

**What do you mean by that?” asked Grizzly Neck 
as the three boys gasped. 

“We never dug around whe sre you were working!” 
exclaimed Rodney. “You're digging right now where 
we were digging first! And you came here after we'd 
gone back to the ranch and stole part of a skeleton we 
discovered here!” 

“I—twhat! ?”’ exploded Cornelius Dugan, in a rage. 

“You accuse me of stealing? Why, you... ! 

“That’s what they do!” sided in the boss of Mule 
Shoe Ranch, stepping in front of the muscularly built 
(Continued on page £6) 
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In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there is no such word 


as “fail.” 
—Edward Bulwer-Lytton. 


Perseverance is more prevailing than 
violence; and many things which cannot be 
overcome when they are together, yield 
themselves up when taken little by little. 

—Plutarch. 


Perseverance and tact are the two great 
qualities most valuable for all men who 
would mount, but especially for those who 
have to step out of the crowd. 

—Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Great works are performed not by strength 
but by perseverance. —Johnson. 


Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out. 
—Herrick. 











F IT were possible for me to meet face to face 
every boy who reads this page, and if I had 
an opportunity to present as a challenge to him 
the thing which, in my judgment, would do 
most to ensure the success of what he undertakes, 
I should make an earnest plea that he keep to the 
fore front first, last, and always, the quality of 
Perseverance. 

I would urge that while there are many traits 
that are valuable and which we should try to 
cultivate, if we are to make any of them effective 
in our daily lives, if we are to achieve real ad- 
vancement, we must have as a basis the ability 
to persevere, to stick to a thing until the job is 
finished. Each and every one of us I hope, has 
determined to do his best to make the New 
Year more profitable, more worth while to him- 
self and to other people, than any previous year. 
We are all of us ambitious to begin. But what 
does a good start amount to if we don’t persevere 
to the finish? . 

I have no hesitancy in declaring that every 
outstanding, per- 
manent success to- 
day is the direct 
result of Perse- 
verance, the 
ability to push 
steadily along in 
spite of obstacles 
and hardships 
until the goal is 
reached. Success 
is only gained by 
overcoming obsta- 
cles. 

Many young 
men seem to think 
that success is 
something that 
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PERSEVERANCE 


will come to them simply for their holding 
out their hands to accept it. This is not so. 
Nothing that is worth having is gained with- 
out a struggle. But it is also true that nothing 
is impossible if you will only work for it 
persistently. 

“Energy,” “judgment,” “intelligence,” —these 
are important words, but they tell only part of 
the story. Many a man not especially gifted 
has achieved an outstanding success where 
others more brilliant have failed, simply because 
he kept plugging along. Perseverance will help 
you to form desirable habits of conduct and 
work. Only by Perseverance can you build the 
kind of character that will carry you through 
whatever you may undertake. You cannot fail 
if you persevere. Don’t give up, don’t be dis- 
couraged, or diverted from your purpose, and 
in accordance with your ability, you are bound 
to reach your goal. Strike the word “‘impossible”’ 
out of your vocabulary. This idea is involved in 
the Tenth Scout Law, “Defeat does not down 
him.” One kind of bravery is the strength of 
will, that overcomes obstacles, and helps us to 
keep on in spite of discouragements. Persever- 
ance! It is a quality that we are all of us called 
upon to practice—or not to practice—every 
day of our lives. Shall we keep on working at 
this disagreeable task that we know to be worth 
the doing, or shall we be slack, and drop it, be- 
cause to go on is difficult? Every time we stiffen 
ourselves and do go on, we are definitely building 
something into our character that will carry us 
through to real achievement when the oppor- 
tunity comes. 

When I was a young man I was much im- 
pressed by the incident of the “‘Message to 
Garcia.” The story is probably familiar to you. 
When war broke out between Spain and the 
United States, it was necessary to convey a 
message quickly from President McKinley to 
Garcia the leader of the Insurgents who was in 
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There is no royal road to anything. One 
thing at a time, all things in succession. That 
which grows fast, withers as rapidly; that 
which grows slowly endures. 

—Timothy Titcomb (J. G. Holland). 


To persevere in one’s duty and be silent 
is the best answer to calumny. 
—George Washington. 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Which we ascribe to Heav’n. The fated sky 

Gives us free scope; only doth backward pull 

Our slow designs, when we ourselves are dull. 
—Shakespeare. 


Perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honor bright. To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. 
—Shakespeare. 





























an almost inaccessible place in the mountains of 
Cuba. No one knew where. No mail or tele- 
graph message could reach him. The message 
was entrusted to a young American. He asked 
no quéstions and received no instructions, but 
in four days he landed by night off the coast of 
Cuba from an open boat, disappeared into the 
jungle, and in three weeks came out on the other 
side of the Island, having traversed a hostile 
country on foot, and delivered his message to 
Garcia., Elbert Hubbard, in writing of this 
striking evidence of Perseverance, said, “It is 
not book-learning young men need, nor instruc- 
tion about this and that, but a stiffening of the 
vertebrae which will cause them to be loyal 
to a trust, to act promptly, concentrate their 
energies: do the thing. Civilization is one long 
anxious search for such individuals. He is 
needed and needed badly—the man who can 
‘carry a Message to Garcia.’” 

Happily, we all of us have it within our power 
to help to supply this need. We have it in our 
power to be ever- 
lastingly on — the 
alert, to push 
forward bravely 
in “spite of diffi- 
culties. We can- 
not all of us be 
brilliant or gifted. 
But this one 
thing we can 
all of us do—per- 
severe. 

I can think of 
no more inspiring 
challenge to give 
to the youth of 
America for the 
New Year. 





Christopher Columbus 
January 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


THE SCOUT WORLD 


HE eleventh annual Pilgrimage of Boy 

Scouts of New York and neighboring 

States to the grave of Theodore Roosevelt, 

at Oyster Bay on October 25, was again 

a most inspiring event. Nearly 4,000 Boy Scouts 
and leaders participated. From the first few hundred 
boys who marched to the Roosevelt shrine a few 
months after the death of the great leader, the 
Pilgrimages have grown in numbers from year to 
year. President Roosevelt’s birthday fell on October 
27, a Monday, but the Pilgrimage took 
place on the previous Saturday, so 
that there should be no interference 
with school duties. The great turnout 
came despite most unfavorable weather 
conditions. Each year delegations come 
from more distant points. This year 
one came from Atlantic City, N. J., 
while nearly two hundred came by ship 
to Oyster Bay from New London, Conn. 
The Scouts marched out the long 
road to the cemetery, passing the 
grave two by two, and then congregated 
in the great natural amphitheater 
nearby. After the wreaths brought by 
Scouts had been reverently deposited 
at the Roosevelt shrine by Daniel 
Carter Beard, National Scout Com- 
missioner, leader of the pilgrimage, 
exercises took place in the amphi- 


| By James E. West 


Barley, Scout Executive of San Diego; Mr. Miller, 
the Assistant Executive; Mr. Sherman, the Com- 
missioner; Mr. Powers and Mr. Miller, two San 


Diego Scoutmasters and Mr. Carlson, Regional Scout 
Executive. 

In Region XII, in addition to the San Diego Coun- 
cil, those at Los Angeles, at Pasadena-San Gabriel 
and at San Bernardino, paid their measure of tribute 
to Mr. McRae’s memory. At each one of these cities 


a guard of Scouts met the train with floral tributes. 


But one stop was made by the train in Region 
No. IX. This was at Albuquerque,N. M. A mem- 
ber of the Scout guard of honor reverently placed a 
floral tribute and taps were sounded by a Scout bugler. 
The guard came to salute and so remained until the 
train had passed on. 

In Region No. VIII, the funeral train made stops 
at Trinidad and La Juanta, Colo., at Dodge City, 
Newton, Topeka and Emporia, Kansas, Kansas City, 
and Marceline, Mo., and at Burlington, Iowa. At 

; each there was a delegation of Scouts 


























or leaders, or both, with flowers. 

In Region No. VII, Scouts met 
the train at Chicago and escorted the 
funeral cortege, to which reference 
was made in the issue of Boys’ Lirr 
last month. On the trip outbound 
to Michigan there were stops and 
the train was met by Scout guards 
at Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, Ann 
Arbor and finally at Detroit. 





Visit to Handicapped Scouts 
” a recent trip to Chicago I had 

an opportunity to meet, in com- 
pany with Mr. Goodman, Scout Ex- 
ecutive, three splendid Troops of handi- 
capped Scouts. One of these, No. 200, 
is connected with the Spalding Public 
School, which we visited, while two 





theater. Commissioner Beard paid a 
fine tribute to the memory of the man 
who in his lifetime was 





Chief Scout Citizen. He 
said in part: “It is the radi- 
ant boyhood of our late 
President and the inspiring 
boyish traits of his manhood 
which have made the strong- 
est appeal to the Boy Scouts 
of America. It is not Theo- 
dore Roosevelt the partisan 
that we remember to-day 
or that will be remembered 
by history; it is Roosevelt 
the man, because character 
and manhood know no 
party lines.” 

Scout Executive F. How- 
ard Covey assisted in leader- 
ship. Many members of 
the Campfire Club, old 
time friends of President 
Roosevelt, participated in 
the Pilgrimage. 





Tribute to Mr. McRae 


WANT to 

take this op- 
portunity to 
thank, in the 
name of Scout- 
ing, each one 
of the Scouts 
and the Scout 
leaders who 
participated in 
the tribute to 
the late ‘Col. 
Milton A. Me- 
Rae as the fun- 
eral train pro- 
ceeded from 
San Diego, Cal., 
his winter 
home, to his 
final resting 
place in De- 
troit. I do not 
know of any- 
thing that has 
occurred in Scouting in recent years which has been 
more moving in all of its aspects. Scouts and Scout 
leaders were in constant attendance at San Diego 
almost from the time of his death until the funeral 
cortege had departed. At every important stop 
made by the train, Scouts were on hand in uniform 
to pay tribute to the departed leader. The pall- 
bearers at the ceremonies in San Diego were Mr. 
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Mr. Clarence H. 
Howard, Presi- 
dent St. Louis 
Council and re-, 
cently elected 
Vice-President 
National Coun- 
cil, greets first St. 
Louis Cubs 


{Oval} Sea 
Scouts Schroeder 
and Retzke of 
Chicago, assist 
Mrs. John Bor- 
den and Mrs. 
James A. Cath- 
cart collect books 
for seamen’s lia 
braries 






























other Troops, Nos. 402 and 1800, con- 
nected with the Christopher School 





























(Left) Crippled Boy Scouts exhibit 
handicraft to Chief Scout Executive 
West on his recent visit to Chicago 
























Four thousand Scouts march in Eleventh Annual Roosevelt 
Pilgrimage at Oyster Bay, L. I. {Oval} National Scout 


Commissioner places a wreath at the grave 


and Jahn School respectively, joined with the Spalding 
Troop. A number of boys from the seventh and 
eighth grades who were not Scouts were also present. 

The entire assembly room was filled with crippled 
boys who, are being taught at the schools to do 
those useful things which will enable them to 
live lives of value in their community. It was my 
privilege to see the work of the boys and to commend 
them for the fine progress they are making. After- 
wards, there was an opportunity to inspect the insti- 
tution, which has in its equipment some of the finest 
and most modern facilities for the treatment of 
physical ailments. In this remarkable institution 
there is offered an entirely new conception of service 
through public education 
of handicapped! children, 
something unknown and 
unattempted until a very 
few years ago. 


Through an 
International Tube 

N a recent call in De- 
troit it was my very 
great pleasure to be one 
of those to participate in a 
hike by Detroit Boy Scouts 
through the new interna- 
tional vehicular tunnel 
joining Detroit andjthe city 
of Windsor, in Canada. 
More than 3,500 Detroit 
Boy Scouts and some half 
as many Canadian Scouts 


WB 





“Scouts of Washin, D.C, laya 
— te tomb of the unknown soldier, Arlington 


wreath, Armistice Day, on 


participated. 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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WHAT'S NEW IN THE NEWS 


HERE are members of the New York Edison Troop, one of the oldest industrial Troops, 
with the model they built under direction of Scoutmaster Walter J. Israel in con- 


RICHARDS WINSETT DENNIS, 19- junction with the New Yerk Society of Model Engineers STEPHEN F. MERRILL, 20-year-old tenor 
year-old high tenor of Sioux Falls, S. D., from Campbell, Calif., represented the Far 
was the regional winner of his district and West in the Atwater Kent Finals. Tens of 
competed in the Atwater Kent Fourth thousands of young men competed for these 
National Radio Audition oes final honors 


HE tw: victors of the first National Miniature Golf Tournament held in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., were Newton Coggins, Jacksonville, Fla., youth, runner- 
up to J. K. Scott of the same city 








. ARTHUR DYKE, 11 ears old, of Los Angeles, és = ROBERT BONNER, 15, of San Francisco, was 
the proud winner of a pedigreed dog for writing ~ . . the winner of the Junior All-Around Model 
the best essay about a pair 1 sneakers he bought * Plane Championship at Atlantic City, N. J. 








AMES HUSSEY, 12-year-old (4 TRIPhalf around the world alone 

Phoenix, Arizona, Scout, who won is just an incident in the life of 13- 

first prize in the National Dairy year-old Hilmar Somers, who traveled 
Essay Contest from Pittsburgh to Hong Kong 











URTEEN-YEAR-OLD Shirley Fosgard, star Scout of Galveston, DAVID R. JOHNSON, designated G WHITFIELD COOK, of Chicago, twenty-one years old, is prob- 
Texas, is the Junior Trap Shooting Champion. He broke 95 out the star Agricultural student at the ably the youngest playwright in the country. His latest play 
of 100 targets to win the Grand American Handicap American Livestock show in St. Louis was recently presented at the Yale School of Drama 


January 
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INDIAN RATTLES FOR NEW YEAR 


Last year’s work is now all done, 
But this year’s work is just begun. 
O come! O hum! I vum, by gum! 
It is nineteen hundred and thirty-one. 


ERE we are, still feasting on delicious 
watermelon, then wiping our mouths on our 
sleeve and writing our New Year’s greeting. 
You often hear of people spending their 
money before they get it, but that is nothing to spend- 
ing your time before you have it. Scientists 
and even plain folks will tell you that that is 
impossible, but don’t you believe them. 
Every writer and every illustrator for the 
magazines must spend his time before he has 
it; so here am I, with a mosquito still singing 
in my ears, trying to think that I am cold, 
breathing on my finger-tips to make them 
warm, swinging my arms to start circulation, 
stamping my feet to prevent having my toes 
frost-bitten; all just to get local color so that 
I can put my mind in the right condition to 
shout witha vim, “A HAPPY NEW YEAR” 
to you. [take you into my confidence and 
tell you all this, because some of my boys— 
God bless them !—write to me for the Indian 
name of Thunder and Blue Lightning! Gee 
Whizz! Christopher Columbus! Gosh all 
hemlocks! Yes, and they expect and de- 
mand an answer in the nezt issue of Boys’ 
Lire. In this case the next issue of 
Boys’ Lire is January, or Hash-ho-po-ni, as 
the Choctaws would call it, or the Moon of 


D 


a OLD BLACKS Ds, 
ih AFOOT RATTLES 
a : OLroxe Specimen of : 
q . Medrcine Rattle 








Difficulties of the Blackfeet, it belonging to the wild 
goose or winter season or black smoke moon; but I 
am writing at the fag end of summer. 

The Indians had other methods of naming dates 
as may be seen from the Blackfeet winter counts— 
“when the children broke through the ice”; “‘ when 
the moose came into the camp”; “when we caught 
antelope in deep snow.” 

The Blackfeet say winter is the first moon after 
the first snowfall, the time when the year changes. 
What we call the January thaw they call the Chinook, 
the thawing wind; the Moon when the Buffalo calves 
are black. In speaking of spring they say, “when the 
geese come.” June is the time of high water. July 
and August are home days. - October is a real fall 
month for it is the moon when the leaves fall. 

But enough for the Indian names for the times of the 
year, the moons and months. Let us quit mooning and 
shout “A HAPPY NEW YEAR” and give it the 
real Indian touch. Let us end with the wild war cry 
of the Iroquois, so yell it out at the top of your lungs, 
“HAPPY NEW YEAR! KOHE! KOHE! KOHE!” 


"[ HERE was a time when that now harmless yell 
would send a chill down the back of the bravest 
men, and cause mothers in terror to grab their children 
and flee to the blockhouse. But, thank goodness, 
those days are over, and, in place of fighting the 
Indians, we Scouts have surrendered to them, using 
their language to name our camps, dancing their 
dances at our council fires and wearing their cos- 
tumes on all gala occasions. 

Personally I put up a long and steady fight for the 
honor of our old scouts, pioneers and backwoodsmen. 
I have done my level best to persuade you to name 
your camps and your council fires after those splendid 
frontiersmen, the Buckskin Men; Washington, Gist, 
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By Dan Beard 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


George Rogers Clark, Lincoln, Boone, Kenton, Jona- 
than Chapman (Johnny Appleseed), Davy Crockett, 
Kit Carson, Yellowstone Kelly, Jim Bridger and 
Buffalo Bill; not omitting Audubon, the naturalist, 
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and Catalin, the painter of Indians. But what’s the 
use? The deluge of Indian lore has washed the banks 
away and dumped me into the flood, so I splutter and 
shout, ‘‘Que-we-zans, Pih-gwah-shah-ge-nin-de-ba, 
Shah-shah-ge-ne-se-da, ge-che, Mah-kuh-da-we-ko- 
nah-ya, E-ni!” 

Some day I am going to get it in the neck (qua-qua- 
nan-tuck) and choke while I am trying to pronounce 
bi-daz-nesk ’a-go-yish-liyh.* But while you are 
trying to say it, let us get busy making some appro- 
priate presents for New Year. Of course we 
cannot give any one a long Kentucky or New 
Purchase rifle with its buckskin bullet pouch 
and cow’s horn powder flask because it is 
almost impossible to get such things. The old 
scouts apparently took their accoutrements 
along with them when they went to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds; and if we did secure 
a specimen, it would cost too much to come 
out of a Scout’s pocket money. Therefore, 
we will leave the rifles, bullet pouches and 
power horns undisturbed on their hooks on 
the walls of the museums, and we ourselves 
will proceed to make something appropriate 
for our New Year’s Indian dance. This of 
course will be Indian stuff, which is much 
easier to make than would be Daniel Boone’s 
rifle—which was made of imported horseshoe 
nails—not forgetting that the Indian stuff is 
more in style. Besides, anything excepting 
the birch-bark canoe and the snowshoes that 
an Indian could make, YOU can make. 
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Yes, and some of you can even make the snowshoes 
and canoes! 

When the Indians danced they had no accordion, 
Jew’s-harp, mouth-organ or harmonica, and they did 
not know how to play a tune on a comb with a piece 
of paper over it. I doubt if they ever saw a comb, at 
least not our sort of acomb. Neither did they have a 
fiddle, a cello or atrombone. But they did have drums, 
which we call tom-toms. I told you how to make these 
in Boys’ Lirg, and you now can find the full descrip- 
tion and diagrams in my Buckskin Book. 

In addition to the tom-tom they also had rattles. 
In spite of the danger of having some fellow who lacks 
originality, ethics, and the industry necessary for re- 
search, copying my designs and publishing them in a 
book, I am going to tell you how to make them. 

To begin with, if you want to have A RATTLING 
GOOD TIME, go to a ten-cent store and buy some 
baby rattles. Then take a piece of chamois or soft 
leather, soak it in water, and stretch it over the 
baby rattle as the ancient Blackfoot rattle, Fig. 1, is 
made. Sew the edges of the buckskin or chamois 
together and no one will ever suspect that the insides 
came from a ten-cent store. Add a stick handle and 
fasten it on by wrapping the ends of the buckskin 
around it; Fig. 1. Then take a strip of fur of any 
kind, Fig. 2, and wrap it spirally around the stick— 
the stick handle should be about seven inches long— 
fasten it securely at the two ends by wrapping it with 
a catgut, banjo or fiddle string, which you have first 
wetted until it is soft. Allow the fur at the opposite 
end from the rattle to hang in loops as in the diagram. 
With thin pieces of rawhide, whang string or belt 
lacing, or strips of chamois, fasten on a couple of 

*Navaho—square braid. 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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SENIORS THIS WAY 8 


sp OME eats,”” murmured Saleratus with a sigh 
of satisfaction as he regarded the scene in his 
room on the ground floor of North Hall. He 
had just received a box from home and the 
past fifteen minutes had been spent in the blissful 
labor of unpacking it. 

On his desk were two thick chocolate pies, flanked 
with a half dozen tumblers of jelly, an opened box of 
cookies, and a huge mocha cake. On the divan were 
plates heaped high with sliced ham and tongue; 
between these in wrappings of waxed paper, 
nestled a chicken roasted to the exactly right 
degree of delicious, crispy brown; while at 
each end of the toothsome array a mammoth 
lemon pie with frosting two inches deep, 
loomed majestically. 

“Oh, Slater, Slater, you in?” called a 
treble voice from 
outside. 

Saleratus step- ‘ 
ped to the a Bey JS 
open window. \j ) 
“What is it, Pee- aa - 
wee?” he asked of Lae 
the small prep on .= 


the walk four feet (e 

below. [ (4 
‘‘Mrs. Henry Lf 

Anderson wants 

you on the tele- — 

phone.” @ 
“Thanks,” re- / 

plied Saleratus, () 

and with pleasant VX/ 


visions of the sale 

of an Eureka Oil 
Heater for which 
he had the agency, 
he dashed out of 
the room, slam- 
ming the door so 
hard it did not 
latch. 

After a lengthy 
telephone conver- 
sation with Mrs. 
Anderson during 
the very first of 
which Saleratus 
learned she had 
_ not decided to buy 
an Eureka but did 
want to ask in- v 
numerable ques- 
tions, he hurried 
back to his room, 
where he found the door half open. 

A glance within revealed dire havoc. Standing before 
the divan with its left foot squarely planted in the 
center of a lemon pie, while it gobbled the last of the 
tongue, was a dog. But what a dog! A fawn-colored 
Great Dane, large as a small calf. Hearing Saleratus 
it began to wag its tail and turned. Rolling back 
its lips thickly coated with meringue in what seemed 
a grin of welcome, with one ear erect and the other 
flopping—a souvenir of a battle with Saleratus’ 
dog Heinz, it presented a most disreputable appear- 
ance, which was accentuated almost to a point o 
dissoluteness by a jagged scar that ran up upon its 
muzzle from the right-hand corner of its mouth. 

“Get out, Clarence!” cried Saleratus, advancing 
into the room. But the dog, mistaking the tone of 
his voice for one of welcome, ambled about knocking 
over a chair and with its tail brushing the remains 
of a lemon pie from the divan. Then, rising on its 
hind legs, it put its forepaws on Saleratus’ shoulders 
and attempted to lick his face, daubing his nose 
liberally with meringue. 

Raging, Saleratus shoved the dog away. “Get 
out, you beast!” he shouted, and Clarence, sensing 
at last that his presence was not wanted, leered over his 
shoulder at Saleratus and loped toward the open win- 
dow, through which he sailed a split second ahead of the 
remains of the lemon pie Saleratus hurled after him. 

From outside came the sound of a sickening smack, 
followed by a howl of surprise, then a series of wild 
ravings. Saleratus dashed to the window and saw 
on the walk outside the Gosport Goopus, pawing 
madly at his face. 

“You big goof!” cried the Goopus, when he had 
cleared his eyes of the sticky mess. ‘“‘You did that. 
Come on out here and I'll knock your block off.” 






























“Yeah,” replied Saleratus, “what do you suppose 
Tl be doing while you’re doing that?” 

“Just you come out!” howled the Goopus. 

“Here I come,”’ shouted Saleratus, shedding his 
coat and vaulting out the window. “Any more lip 
from you,” he cried, advancing toward the Goopus, 
“and Ill send you back to Gosport, Indiana, with 
your face under your left ear.” 

As the boys eyed each other warily, Slippery Elm 
and Slugger Mahan came around the corner of the 
dormitory, and realizing at a 
glance what was happening, 
jumped between them. 

“You crazy fools!” cried 
Slippery. ‘“‘Don’t you know 
any better than to fight here? 
It’s pro. or expulsion for upper 
class-men. Cut it out!” 
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In the center Saleratus and the Goopus conducted their private feud that ended when a whizzing uppercut knocked the Goopus flat 


‘That big ape hit me in the face with a pie,’ shouted 
the Goopus, while Slippery and the Slugger roared. 

“Listen,” replied Saleratus, “that pie wasn’t 
meant for you. I threw it at Clarence. He got into 
my room and ate up a box of food I got from home. 
It missed him and hit you.” 

“Tl say it did,”’ laughed Slippery, as the Goopus 
dug meringue from his ears. ‘Seems to me you 
fellows are even; let it go at that.” 

“Tf I had him alone,” began the Goopus, but Slug- 
ger Mahan silenced him with an angry snort. “If 
you're spoiling for a fight, Goopus, Slippery and I 
will escort you both down back of the gym and let 
you settle it there. If we do you'll get a licking.” 

“Come inside,” said Slippery, taking Saleratus 
by an arm. “‘What’s the use of beating up that guy? 
You can do it any time.” 

As they mounted the dormitory steps, Saleratus 
looked back and saw Clarence sitting sideways upon 
his haunches, his tongue lolling, and grinning foolishly 
at the window of the room in which he had unex- 
pectedly found so delicious a meal. 


“CIALERATUS,” asked the Owl that evening as 

he struggled to speak with a mouth full of roast 
chicken, “‘aren’t you gonna drag a femme to the 
prom?” 

“Huh?” snorted Saleratus disgustedly, hacking a 
huge slab from a chocolate cake, “not much. I don’t 
like girls, never know what to say to them.” 

*‘Why?”’ said Slippery Elm, reaching for more jelly. 

“Dunno,” replied Saleratus. “They aren’t in- 
terested in business. You can’t sell ’em anything. 
They expect you to buy them things. During the 
time I'd waste fooling around taking a girl to the prom 
I might sell an oil heater.” 
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“You're mercenary,” chided the Owl. 

“Good thing for some people I am,”’ replied Saler- 
atus. “If I hadn’t got my commission this week on 
two oil heaters some of you bozos wouldn’t go to the 
prom either.” 

“Spoken like a Socrates,” admitted Slugger Mahan; 
“and while I think of it, you’d better let me have five 
more. I forgot I have to send my girl some flowers.” 

“Come on, Slugger,” said Slippery, licking frosting 
from his fingers, “let’s hit the feathers. It’s been a 
great feed, Saleratus.” 

The Owl lingered. ‘“Saleratus,” he asked when 
the others had gone, “will you do me a favor?” 

“Probably not,”’ replied Saleratus. “Certainly 
not, if you want to borrow more money.” 

“Saleratus,”’ protested the Owl with an injured air, 
“how could you think it was money? Didn't I 
promise you when you let me have that last five, 
I wouldn’t 
borrow an- 
other cent 
until fall?” 

“Yeah,” 
replied Sal- 
eratus with- 
out enthusi- 
asm, “you 
did, but 
you’re 
broke. Well, 
if it isn’t 
money, what 
is it?” 

“Tt’s like 
this,” began 
Mthe Owl. 
“My sister 
Mary is go- 
ing to the 
Bradford 
game with 
Antidote 
Jones. Mary has a peach 
of a room-mate at St. 
Mary’s named Edith 
Wheeler—a regular 
knockout. Mary doesn’t 
want to come over for 
the game and leave Edith 
behind, so I thought 
you os 

“Not a chance,” in- 
p) terrupted Saleratus, “I 
‘ wouldn’t take her on a 
bet.” 

“Why, Saleratus,” 
protested the Owl, “she’s a regular wow. Best looker 
I’ve seen formonths. Besides, she’s crazy to meet you.” 

“She'll be crazier if she does,” replied Saleratus. 
“Besides, if she’s such a world-beater why don’t you 
take her yourself?” 

“T’m taking Eleanor Brooks,” said the Owl. “Of 
course I can get the Gosport Goopus to take her. He’s 
been wild about her ever since he met her at the Hull 
game last fall, you know what an awful egg he is. Edith 
doesn’t like him a bit. It’s either you or the Goopus; 
everyone else is dated up. Now what do you say?” 

«“ No ! °° 


“Oh come on,” wheedled the Owl. “Be a good guy 
and help me out. You.don’t like the Goopus; here’s 
a chance to put one over on him. He'll be nuts when 
he sees you with Edith.” 

“Well,”’ said Saleratus, “maybe I might, to spite 
the Goopus. I never could stand that bird. It’s 
mutual, too. Goes back to his prep year, when I 
hazed him. Regular family feud. Heinz fights 
Clarence every time they meet.” 

“We never did get on with the juniurs,” admitted 
the Owl. “It’s because when we were sophomores 
we hazed them. Then the faculty stopped hazing, 
so they couldn’t haze the freshmen the next year. 
What do you say?” he continued. “Are you going to 
take Edith?” 

“You sure the Goopus wouldn’t like it?” asked 
Saleratus. 

“Positutely,” affirmed the Owl. “He'll be as sore 
as a boil if you cramp his style.”’ 

Saleratus scowled furiously in deep thought. “All 
right,” he said at last, “Tl do it. She'll have a 
rotten time; though, so will I.” 

“Maybe,” said the Owl, sauntering toward the 
door, “‘and maybe not.” 
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E glance on Saturday was sufficient to convince 

Saleratus that Edith Wheeler was at least easy 
to look at. “Beautiful but dumb,” he thought, only 
to find out within a very few minutes that while she 
was good looking she was not dumb. 

During the trip the party made about the school 
grounds and buildings, she asked what Saleratus 
considered intelligent questions, and it was with a 
start of surprise he realized when they trooped into 
the Commons for luncheon that instead of only an- 
swering her questions he was doing his share to keep 
the ball of conversation rolling. 

At the game his opinion of the girl was further 

enhanced, when instead of speaking of goals from the 
field, she discussed quite sensibly whether the Slugger 
could hit an outside corner ball farther than one close 
in; and'‘whether with one out and the bases full, 
the infield should come in or stay back for a double 
lay. 
, In the first inning Sweetwater scored six runs, 
and as it was evident by the end of the fourth that 
Bradford could do nothing with the Sweetwater 
pitcher, the game subsided into one without. much 
excitement and lazed its way through the warm May 
afternoon. 

As the teams were changing sides during the 
seventh inning Edith turned to Saleratus. “I under- 
stand,” she said, “you’re the business man of the 
school? John says you could sell refrigerators at the 
North Pole.” 

Saleratus laughed. “I’m not that good, but I do 
like to sell things. I have the agency for the Eureka 


Oil Heater, a line of shirts, another of candy, two of 


sporting goods, and the A & K Vacuum Cleaner.” 
“Good gracious!’ exclaimed Edith. “You're a 
regular walking department store. Business is great 
fun, though. My older sister and I ran a tea room 
last summer. We made nearly nine hundred dol- 


” 


lars. 

“You did,” stammered Saleratus, regarding her 
with awe. 

“Yes,” Edith rattled on. ‘‘That is, we cleared that 
amount, but we didn’t draw any salaries. Dad 
says we should. What do you think?” 

‘““Yeah,”’ replied Saleratus, “he’s right. You 


ought to charge off the amount it would cost you to 
hire two persons to do your work.’ 
“Then,”’ laughed Edith, “T guess we didn’t make 

























Heinz’s jaws closed like a vise on the seat of a pair of 
voluminous trousers 


1931 


w} j . “Ido wish I could see——” 


much after 
all, and I 
was so proud 
of what we 
did.” 

°* ¥ O10 
should be,” 
replied Sal- 
eratus 
heartily. 

“Thank 
you, kind 
sir,’ Edith 
said. “* What 
is thescore?”’ 

Saleratus looked 
at her _ blankly. 
“T haven’t the 
faintest idea,” he 
admitted. “Hey, 
Bozo,” he called to 
a prep across the 
aisle, “‘what’s the 
score?”’ 

“*Seven to three, 
our favor,” replied 
Bozo with a sheep- 
ish grin, thinking 
Saleratus was kid- 
ding him 

Slippery Elm 
threw a Bradford 
batter out at first, and ‘the crowd 
swarmed down from the stands upon 
the diamond, where, led by the school 
band, it started its famous snake 
dance of victory. 

*“Why, the game’s over,” said Sal- 
eratus. 

“It seems to be,” replied Edith, 
biting back a smile. ‘‘Wasn’t it nice 


we won?” 

“Yeah,” said Saleratus absent- 
mindedly. “‘I guess so. I mean, of 
course. Sure it’ Ss great. I wonder,” 


he continued, “that is, I thought 
perhaps may be you might 

“Yes,” said Edith helpfully. 

“Well,” said Saleratus, drawing a deep breath, 
**wha— what I meant was, if you’re not already 
dated how’d you like to go to the prom with me?” 

“T’d like to very much,” replied Edith. 
“Come, Jet’s start back. Miss Shepard asked 
all the girls to meet her at the Inn at four- 
thirty. It’s quarter past now.” 

“It’s a bet then about the prom?’ asked 
Saleratus as they joined the milling crowd that 
thronged Spring Street. 

“It surely is,” replied Edith. “I shall love to 
come and I think it mighty nice of you to ask 
me. I’ve had a wonderful time to-day, too,” she 
continued. “There’s only one thing I regret.” 

““What’s that?”’ Saleratus asked quickly. 

“I did want to see your remarkable dog, 
Pickles. Where has he been all day?”’ 

Saleratus chuckled. “‘Heinz, you mean. Oh, 
he’s around somewhere.” 

“Heinz?” queried Edith. 
did you call him that?” 


“‘He’s fifty-seven varieties,” 





“Why on earth 


replied Salera- 


tus. “But,” he continued loyally, “he’s some 
pup. Knows everything you say. Really the 
7: most intelligent dog I ever saw.’ 
1:i © “DPve heard he’s almost human,’ ’ said Edith. 


a EFORE she finished, a series of barks, end- 
ing in a long, savage snarl and followed by 

an angry roar, came from a short distance ahead 
of them. 

“Good night!” cried Saleratus. “That’s 
Heinz now, fighting with Clarence.” 

“Clarence,” gasped Edith as they ‘pushed 
their way through the crowd. 

“The Gosport Goopus’ Great Dane,” 
explained Saleratus. 

““Oh,” panted Edith, “I was afraid Clar- 
ence was a boy.” 
Saleratus ploughed his way through the crowd to 
the inside of the circle that had formed about the 
dogs, just as a fussy-looking little man with big spec- 
tacles and a goat-like wisp of beard, and wearing a 
straw hat a full size too small, grabbed Heinz by the 
collar. At the same instant Hi Walden, Sweetwater’s 
huge police force, came bursting into the clearing, 
and seizing Clarence by the hind legs, dragged him 
out of sight. 


Came the sound of a sickening smack 
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Heinz, thinking he was being attacked from the 
rear, wiggled free and sprang as the man turned to 
run. The dog’s jaws closed like a vise on the seat of a 
pair of voluminous trousers, while Mr. Gibbs, terrified 
but unhurt, capered about trying to shake him off. 
Saleratus, amidst howls of delight from the specta- 
tors, dogged after him, and at last succeeded in prying 
Heinz loose. 

Clarence having disappeared, a few sharp words 
from Saleratus pacified Heinz, who in all his ugly 
beauty sat in the center of an admiring throng, mouth 
open in what looked like a self-satisfied smirk, tongue 
lolling and a piece of worsted cloth hanging from one 
of his front tusks. 

Heinz was appropriately named. Undershot, with 
the jaws and teeth of a bulldog, he had a collie’s ears. 
He was bow-legged, built close to the ground, had the 
curly coat of a spaniel and a feathery tail. 

Mr. Gibbs, recovering from his terror but thorough- 
ly angry at the damage done to his trousers and to his 
dignity, danced up and down in front of Saleratus. 
“Your dog!” he screamed, “‘has bitten me.” 

“Your trousers, you mean,” replied Saleratus, 
while the crowd roared. 

“Till have him shot,” yelled Mr. Gibbs, while 
Heinz cocked an eye at him in mild re proach. “Ti 
have you arrested,” persisted Mr. Gibbs, “unless you 
pay for my pants.” 

“Oh, dry up, Gibbs! Hire a hall! Go home and 
eat your supper off the mantelpiece!’’ came from the 
crowd with whom the man was deserv edly unpopular 
because of his meanness. 

“Mr. Gibbs,” said Saleratus. ‘I’m sorry Heinz 
tore your trousers. I'll pay you five dollars for them.” 

“ Awright,” grumbled Mr. Gibbs, secretly delighted, 
for the trousers were a pair he had worn for three 
years. 

Saleratus reached in his pocket but his fingers in- 
stead of grasping a roll of crisp bills, searched vainly. 
His pockets were empty! 

“Pay up,” threatened Mr. Gibbs, shaking a bony 
finger, “or I'll have the law on ye,” while the crowd, 
sensing Saleratus’ embarrassment, began to titter, 
and a voice he recognized as that of the Gosport 
Goopus rang out, “What’s a matter, Saleratus? 
Haven't you got five dollars? I'll lend it to you.” 

Flushing, Saleratus was about to speak when he felt 
someone slip a bill into his hand. Nonchalantly he 
held it out to Mr. Gibbs, saying, ‘“Here’s your 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Where to Get Tinfoil 
I am building a crystal set that requires twenty inches 
of tin foil for the condenser. Where can I get it?— 
WARD CROSSLEY. 
Try a florist shop. 


Dodge Other Wires 
If a radio antenna is near telephone wires will recep- 
tion be affected in any way?—Rosert Epwvonps. 
The wires should run at right angles to each other; 
otherwise there is likely to be interference. 


A Substitute Headset 
1. Will zine work as a detector instead of galena? 
2. Can a telephone receiver be used instead of radio 
earphones?—JosEPH KaAPpLan. 
1. No; you can use silicon or carborundum. 
2. Yes; but the results will not be good. A 
telephone receiver is rated at 75 ohms, while 
one earphone is usually 1,000 ohms. 


Two-Tube Sets 

Where can I buy a 2-tube receiving set complete 
with accessories? —WAYNE WARD. 

Radio manufacturers no longer make one- or 
two-tube sets except for short wave work. In 
the early days of broadcasting there were many 
sets of this type but now most of them use five 
or more tubes. 


A Permit for Short Waves 
Can a short wave set be operated without a li- 
cense?—MANUEL KoKINo. 
No license is needed for a short wave receiver, 
but a transmitter must be licensed. 


Using a B-Eliminator 
Can a B-eliminator be used with a radio re- 
ceiver without changing any of the wiring?—Karu 
Korte. 
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district. 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 


Only questions of general interest will be published. 
Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 
Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 


Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 


Park Avenue, New York. 







OFTEN happens that a radio amateur lives too far away from 
the Radio Supervisor's headquarters to be present for an exami- 
In such cases he may be issued temporary 
licenses valid for the operation of the station until he can be examined 
for a regular license. 

The applicant must offer a sworn statement as to his ability to send 
and receive the Continental code at a speed of at least ten words a minute. 

The Supervisor usually holds examinations in other cities in his 
For example, the Detroit supervisor conducts examinations 
in Buffalo, Pittsburgh and other cities in his area. 






No wiring change is necessary. The eliminator 
terminals are marked similar to a battery and are 
connected to the set in the same way. 


Carolina’s Supervisor 
Where could a boy living in North Carolina apply for 
a radio amateur license?—GEORGE ROSENBERG. 
Federal Radio Supervisor, Federal Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Using Two Loud Speakers 
We have an all-electric set but would like to install a 
separate loudspeaker in another room. Is that possible? 
—Harowp F int. 
Yes; however, it should be wired into the circuit 
by a radio technician who understands the 
set’s construction. 


Two Radio Schools 

Please give me the names of two radio schools, 

~AusTIN ANDERSON. 

RCA Institute, Inc., 75 Varick St., New 
York City; National Radio Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The latter is a correspondence 
school. 

A Chance for Invention 

1. Are there any minerals that possess am- 
plifying properties so that they can be hooked 
up with a crystal detector to widen the tuning 
range? 

2. If not, do you think it would be worth the 
time to try to make such a discovery?—Joux 
NELSON. 

1. No. 

2. Yes; it would be very valuable and 
would be not only a contribution to radio 
but to science in general. Such a discov- 
ery might revolutionize radio receiver con- 
struction. 








HOW TO LEARN ABOUT RADIO 


PARKS CHARD has received a letter from a boy 

in Florida who wonders, as many other boys 

apparently do, how to begin a study of radio. This 

lad says, “I am interested in radio and want to know 

something about it. How would you suggest that I 
begin?” 

Several days ago “Sparks” met an old-timer in 
amateur radio. He is one of the best operators in 
the realm. As they talked he reviewed radio, wire- 
less it was called back in 1910, when this veteran 
first became interested in sending and receiving mes- 
sages through the air. He told how he got his start. 

In the Y. M. C. A. he saw a crystal set with a 
sliding coil tuner on display. The boys there were 
trying to make it work. It looked simple, but 
to understand it was very complex, because 
this boy knew nothing about wireless. But 
the man who built it explained each part and 
volunteered to help anyone to build a set so 
that he could pick up messages from other 
amateurs and from. boats on the Great Lakes 
that were carrying wireless. However, there 
were few in those days. Let us call this boy 
Nelson. 

Well, Nelson got busy. He read every 
magazine he could get that covered wireless. 
He learned the code and practised daily with 
other boys at the Y. M. C. A., where a buzzer 
and key were available. One boy who knew 
tlie code did the sending while the others 
tried to copy what he sent. Nelson at the 
same time was building a crystal receiver. He 
had to wind the coils and make every part 
himself. The earphones he bought from an 
electrical supply house in New York. A piece 
of carborundum served as the detector, and 
later silicon, galena, pericon and an electro- 
lytic detector were tried. When the set was 
finished Nelson listened in, but all he could 
hear was the hum of an arc light. That was 
in June. Daily he tuned-in, running the slider 
up and down the tuner, but the ether was 





Amateur Radio Station W8DVZ, operated by 


silent. He read all the books he could get on wireless 
and did his best to improve the set. But all in vain. 
Finally, one noon during Christmas vacation he picked 
up a whistle-like note—his first wireless signal! 
Greatly encouraged, he decided to build a spark 
transmitter, using an automobile spark coil, a home- 
made condenser made of photographic plates cleaned 
of their film and then covered with tin foil from the 
florist’s shop. The spark gap was two pieces of brass. 
Another boy three blocks away was also building a 
set, so the two boys could talk back and forth. 
Nelson’s father had heard the wireless signals, but 
they meant little to him. He was skeptical. Nelson 
could not decipher the messages because he said 





ieee 


Sponeybarger, Jr., of Huntingdon, Pa. 





Star Scout John V. 


‘the operator was sending too fast. So the father 


invited a telegraph operator to visit Nelson’s attic 
station, and see if he could read what the dots and 
dashes murmured. He donned the earphones and 
began to write on a pad. Surely he was hearing 
something that made sense. It was the steamer 
Northland, one of the first ships on the Great Lakes 
to carry wireless. This convinced the father that 
probably there was something to wireless after all. 
But still he wondered if amateurs could really send 
messages. 

It was not long before the two boys had their 
sending sets ready to go on the air. There was no 
radio law in those days, so they used any wave length 
they wanted. They heard each other and 
called Dad to listen. He thought it was won- 
derful if they could really talk from house to 
house without wires, but he was not convinced. 
So he told the one boy to begin sending three 
dots at exactly three o’clock. They set their 
watches. Dad was sitting in Nelson’s station 
with the headphones on waiting for the ap- 
pointed hour. Three o’clock, and the phones 
began to buzz with three dots. He was con- 
vinced that amateur radio was a great field 
for boys of an experimental turn of mind. He 
helped Nelson in every way possible, and it 
was not long before he had a one-kilowati 
station, a rotary gap and everything that went 
to make a first-class amateur station. Nelson 
talked with amateurs all around the country 
and copied messages from ships far out at sea. 
When the radio law was passed in 1912 he 
obtained an amateur license, and later a first: 
class commercial license, which enabled him 
to operate on Lake boats during the summet 
vacation. 

To-day the picture is vastly changed. The 
old spark transmitters are prohibited by 
Uncle Sam. The vacuum tube is used. It is 
far more efficient. Boys have talked with 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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HOCKEY-—THE GAME OF SPEED 


By Sol Metzger 


OCKEY is nothing more than refined shinny, 
which every country boy has played on the 
ice. It’s one of the most thrilling exercises 
of all, and when played outdoors is un- 


questionably as beneficial to one’s health as any sport 
known. Few boys play hockey because so little is known 


about it in America. 


It’s anything but complicated 


and well worth advancing to from shinny on the ice. 

I’ve sketched a hockey rink. Goals are four feet 
high and six feet wide. When a board fence is used, 
as it should be to force players to solve the angles of 
rebound of the puck, have it plain on the inside and 
round the corners for two reasons. First, to avoid 


injury. 


Second, to add to the complication of re- 


bounds. Be sure to have at least twelve feet of space 


behind each goal. 


As to equipment, the matter of skates is important. 
Outdoors use a skate whose blade is ground concave. 


That gives it two cutting edges. 


A skate’s blade is 


also slightly rounded, rocking-chair fashion, from toe 


to heel. 


much softer than the natural product. 


square blade. 


Indoors, where artificial ice is used, it is 
Then use a 


The best scheme for attaching skates is to have them 


screwed to the soles of one’s shoes. 


This sole should not be pliable, as 
one’s instep can not give on skates. 
The attached skate never comes off. 

A warm woolen jersey or sweater is 
worn over the undershirt. Shorts, 
such as boys use for basketball, espe- 
cially those with a bit of padding on 
the hips, are to be preferred. Knee 
pads also, and a shin guard such as 
some football players still wear, one 
that comes down over the top of the 
shoe, are necessities, unless one hasn’t 
any feeling when cracked on a bone. 
Spills are frequent in hockey. It isn’t 
cowardice, but good sound sense, to 
pad one’s self to prevent injury. 

About every hockey player wears 
padded gloves that extend well up 
the arm like the gauntlets father 
uses to drive the car in cold weather. 
If you don’t wear them your fingers 
will be skinned and sore all through 
the skating season, as opponents’ 
hockey sticks have a habit of sliding 
up yours to strike your fingers re- 
sounding blows. 

Six men constitute a side in hockey. 
They line up as shown in the diagram 
when “facing off,” the two centers 
opposite each other. A referee feeds 
the puck to them. The center’s job 
is to pass the puck back to one of his 
wings. The two wings and the center 
then maneuver the puck forward and 
through the defense, passing it back 
and forth to each other but never 
forward. The only time a forward 
pass of the puck is permitted is when 
a six regains the puck in its own end 
zone. Then, and then only, may it be 
passed forward. At all other times 
passing must be to the rear or laterally. 
This is what makes the game so fast. 

Hockey demands that the players 
on the right side of the rink play 
right-handed, those on the left, left- 
handed. Otherwise a passing attack 
is greatly slowed up, as a left wing 
who plays right-handed would have 
to turn to feed the puck to his mate 
across the rink. That would never do. 

Most goalies play left-handed. 
Hockey sticks are made with three 
different faces. Some are neutral, that 
is they have no slope to the face of 
the blade. Others, designed for those 
who play right-handed, slope a bit 
backward when held on the right side. 
A third type for those who play left- 
handed has a face that slopes slightly 
back when held on the left side. 

The wings work together with the 
center in advancing the puck. In 
passing back and forth to each other 
they use a sweeping motion that slides 
the puck along the ice. If they shot 
it back and forth in the air it would 
be almost impossible to control it. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


Their object on attack is to work through the defense 
until near the goal. Then they shoot. In shooting, the 
puck is not swept along the surface of the ice. The trick 
is to raise it so that it comes to the goalie a little less 
than knee high. That makes it hard for him to stop. 

The goalie’s job is to get the puck away from in front 
of the goal he is defending. When he does it’s called a 
“save.” If possible, he sweeps it around behind the goal, 
hoping that one of his teammates may take it there and 
start a drive forward to the other end of the rink. 

On attack a player may lead his teammate who has 
the puck. But, as a pass can not be made to him, this is 


a poor policy. 


Space does not permit me in this 


brief article to show how a defense may be drawn from 
the goal, even the goalie himself, in order for the 


offense to shoot a goal. 


Experience will teach boys 


many of the better plans for accomplishing this end. 
Often a defensive player will get into the attack. 
When that is done his wing would drop back on de- 


fense. Never more than three men go forward on 
attack except when a six is behind. Then it’s a good 
plan to send four men forward in hopes of making a 
game out of it. 

I talked with a Canadian, who was a former star 
player and who has coached several college teams 
in the United States, as to the best plan for a boy to 
follow to make himself into a fine hockey player. He 
told me that the only way was to take a stick and 
puck and go out on the ice alone and practise assidu- 
ously. In starting, learn to handle the puck at slow 
speed. Then gradually increase it. When one has 
mastered the art of skating at full speed without 
losing control of the puck when making quick stops, 
fast starts, and lightning-like turns in all directions, 
then he’s a fine hockey candidate, a fit pupil for the 
coach to mould into a team player of high order. 

Speed is the main requisite. Until you have that, 
and can handle the puck while moving at your great- 
est possible speed, you'll never be a first-class player. 
No coach can develop it for you. You have to work 
at it yourself until top speed, sudden turns and quick 
stops are second nature. When you have done that 
then you are in for a thrilling time on the ice. 
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Pee-Wee Harris, Warrior Bold 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Now you're going to—maybe—now 
you're going to see a lot of Scouts,” said 
Pee-Wee, still panting from his exertion. 
“But don’t you care, you don’t need to be 
seared of them, because I know how to 
handle them.” One might have supposed 
that he was going to introduce Sammy to a 
pack of wild animals. 

Between two increasing crowds on either 
shore the old historic bridge was going up in 
flames. Autos were being turned back but 
the congestion had already become so great 
that some motorists could not extricate their 
cars from the mass. The Bridgeboro police 
chief had sent a couple of Scouts up the 
road to turn the approach- 
ing traffic. Throbbing en- 
gines were pumping away 
sending several streams upon 
the doomed structure. 

Pee-Wee and Sammy, el- 
bowing their way in through 
the crowd, gazed spellbound 
at the consuming flames. 
The curving structure of one 
of the beautiful old arches 
collapsed and floated away 
in a myriad of burning frag- 
ments, twinkling like stars 
as they receded up the dark 
river. The handrail for pe- 
destrians fell away in a long, 
unbroken mass and lay slant- 
wise against one of the gran- 
ite supports, its grill-work all 
in flames, looking like a fire- 
works design. Then it broke 
in two and sank into the 4 
river from which it had pro- 
tected thousands for more 
than fifty years. Stout gird- 
ers of hickory burned in the 
river, seeming like fantastic 
lines of flame, until the hurry- 
ing waters rolled them over, 
withdrawing them from view. 

“How did it ever start?” some one close 
to the boys asked his neighbor. 

“A boat filled with blazing straw floated 
under it,” was the answer. “See it down 
there?” 

Pee-Wee and Sammy elbowed their way 
over to the water’s edge south of the ruined 
structure where a thin column of black 
smoke rose like a Scout’s smudge signal. 
There stood the dory of the merry company 
from the brickyards, unobscured now, with 
only a small mass of wet straw in its charred 
cock-pit. As Sammy looked down at it he 
thought of the song that ill-fated crew had 
been singing as they approached his grand- 
father’s old barge. 

“Were any of them hurt?” Sammy asked 
a bystander. 

“*Nah,” a young fellow volunteered. “‘ You 
can’t kill those brickyard guys. I heard that 
they jumped. They just took one of them 
away in the ambulance but he’s only got a 
busted arm or something. Well, they did a 
good job, huh? I bet they was drunk.” 

There was nothing more to see and 
Sammy, always thoughtful and obedient, 
remembered that he had to get back. The 
fine, old, historic bridge, proudly pictured on 

st cards, was no more. You may still see 
it on the cover of Bridgeboro’s Centennial 
booklet, with its three beautiful arches sup- 
porting it well clear of flood tides, a pictur- 
esque and sturdy relic of a by-gone time. 

But it took only a match, or perchance a 
lighted cigarette, in the hands of a brickyard 
crew to scatter it in a million charred and 
broken fragments on the tide. 

Pee-Wee was for remaining and rendering 
Scout service, but when Sammy, in his 
quiet, literal way, reminded him that a 
Scout’s first duty is to keep his word, they 
started back through the woods. 

“Now I’m going to show you how to find 
our way in the pitch dark,” Pee-Wee said. 
The occasion seemed propitious for this, for 
the moon had considerately retreated be- 
hind gathering clouds, as if to leave the 
stage to the Scout. “I could use a compass 
but even I’m not going to do that,” he said. 
“Even I’m not going to go by squirrels’ 
nests, how they always build on the north 
side of a tree, because some of them are kind 
of crazy and don’t do that.” 

The artless Sammy was about to ask his 
stalwart guide how he could hope to see 
squirrels’ nests if he could not see the trail, 
but he refrained. 

“I’m going to go by a peach of a Scout 


ny 
AOE, 
ae 


resource,” Pee-Wee advised him. “‘We can 
follow the path for about a mile because it’s 
good and plain. Maybe you can’t see it but 
just the same I can; I can kinder feel it.” 

“‘What does it feel like?” the simple 
Sammy ventured. 

“I can feel it by instinct,” Pee-Wee said. 
“And anyway I can go by the stars; Scouts 
have to do that. We have to go northwest 
and if you see any lightning bugs be sure to 
tell me because if you let one crawl up a 
stick he always points his light to the east. 
By what you call lore—it means knowing 
a lot.” 

With such collaborators as stars, squirrels, 





Pee Wee focused his yore upon the emerging point 


and waited in suspense 

lightning bugs (to say nothing of an emer- 

gency compass) Sammy thought the dark 

woods would prove like a numbered thor- 

oughfare. ‘“‘Could I have some of that if 

I got to be a Scout—lore?”’ he asked. 
“Sure; I'll give you a lot of it,” said Pee- 


ee. 

For a while they trudged northward fol- 
lowing the trail, which it was just about pos- 
sible to make out in the darkness. They 
might have followed the shore of the river 
but for the marshland in places, and the 
longer distance. As Pee-Wee had warned his 
comrade, the northern end of the trail was 
not very clear, even in the moonlight. He 
was right about that, for as they hiked 
northward toward Big Kink Bend the trail 
seemed to cease entirely. 

Here is where a squirrel, or perchance a 
lightning bug, might have rendered them a 
fraternal Scout service. As for the stars, they 
deserted shamelessly. Perhaps they were 
afraid of Pee-Wee. 

“Come on, let’s go this way,” said Pee- 
Wee. 

Sammy followed him dutifully, properly 
respectful of Pee-Wee’s “lore.” But in about 
five minutes the hero paused, evidently 
baffled by the dense night. This woodland, 
scene of merry picnic parties by day, on a 
dark night was a little scary. Moreover, the 
dutiful Sammy was in a hurry to return soon, 
as he had promised. 

“We want to find out what way is north, 
don’t we?” he ventured. 

“Are you scared?” Pee-Wee asked him as 
they paused in the darkness. 

“No, I’m not scared, but I want to get 
back,” said Sammy. 

“Now I’m going to show you,” said Pee- 
Wee darkly. 

Reaching around to a rear pocket he looked 
alarmingly as if he was going to draw a pis- 
tol on his victim. What he did bring forth 
was something flat and oval. 

“Do you know what that is?” Pee-Wee 
demanded. 

“Is—is it a wallet?” Sammy hazarded, 
peering through the darkness. 

“No, it’s not a wallet,” said Pee-Wee 
loftily. “‘It’s a turtle.” 

Sammy wondered whether this instru- 
ment of Scouting had reposed in Pee-Wee’s 
back pocket since they had first started out. 
He had no recollection of Pee-Wee picking it 
up. He wondered whether Pee-Wee earried 
it as a man carries his pocket-book. He was 
not without a shy sense of humor, and a 


whimsical thought flashed through his mind. 
But he did not dare to trifle with the won- 
ders of scouting lore by asking the hero if 
the object contained a commutation ticket 
and a driver’s license. ‘ 

“Is it alive?” he asked. 

“Do you think it would be any good if it 
was dead?” scorned Pee-Wee. 

Sammy could not conjecture what good 
the live turtle was. It did not seem to par- 
ticipate at all in their problem, being of a 
coy and secretive habit with its head, legs 
and tail drawn in as completely as the 
blades and can-opener and button hook in 
a Scout jack-knife. 

“TI bet you didn’t know that a turtle al- 
ways goes toward the water,” Pee-Wee an- 
nounced, triumphantly. “It doesn’t make 
any difference how you start him, he always 
goes straight to the nearest water.” 

Pee-Wee set the turtle on a flat rock, 
where he remained stalled for about ten 
minutes while the lost wayfarers waited ex- 
pectantly. 

“Do you think he’ll start soon?”” Sammy 
asked. “Because, don’t you know we said 
we'd be back soon?” 

“We have to wait till he makes up his 
mind,” said Pee-Wee. 

It seemed likely that this turtle would 
never make a misstep in all his life, so 
leisurely was he about making up his mind. 
Once his head slowly emerged. Pee-Wee fo- 
cused an expiring flashlight upon the emerg- 
ing point and waited in suspense. 

“Will he surely go toward the river when 
he does start?”” Sammy made bold to ask. 

**Sure he will, because it’s a law of nature,” 
said Pee-Wee. “‘ Now he’s going to start.” 

But the turtle was not to be beguiled into 
ill-considered action. It is true that one for- 
ward leg emerged about an eighth of an 
inch, but apparently this rash’ act was re- 
gretted, for the infinitesimal point disap- 
peared. 

‘Are you sure the river is north?” Sammy 
asked. 

“Tt’s northwest,” the Scout informed him. 

“Why don’t you use your compass?” 

Pee-Wee was moved to inspect his pocket 
compass. But the compass was not moved to 
do anything. “Sometimes it sticks,” he said. 

“Listen,” said Sammy; “‘can you hear a 
bell away far off?” 

“That's a fire engine going home, I guess,” 
said Pee-Wee. 

Sammy tried to determine what this might 
mean in reference to their own destination. 
That was a sensible thing to do, and Sammy 
had the makings of a Scout. 

But the balky compass, and the faint dis- 
tant ringing were rendered superfluous by 
the “law of nature.” Slowly, so slowly that 
a snail would be a speed demon by com- 
parison, the head of the wary turtle pro- 
truded, more, a little more, and then up- 
ward as if proclaiming that he was at last 
ready to guide these pilgrims to the flowing 
river. A chapter might be devoted to the 
emergence of one foot. It was followed by 
another one. Then the tail moved out like 
the opening blade of a jack-knife. 

“Shh, watch his other two legs,” whis- 
pered Pee-Wee. 

““How are we going to see him when he 
goes?” the sensible Sammy asked, thinking 
of the flickering flashlight. 

“Shh! Maybe we could fix a lightning bug 
on his back,” whispered Pee-Wee. 

This novel suggestion gave Sammy a real 
idea. ‘“‘Maybe is this what you call a re- 
source?” he asked timidly. “Let’s scratch 
two or three matches on his back, and then 
we can see those scratches, on account of 
their being sulphur. Because the sand-paper 
we scratch.matches on in the deck house, you 
can see it in the dark. So maybe we could 
do that?” 

“Sure we could, sure we could,” enthused 
Pee-Wee in a joyous whisper. “And that 
shows how prepared Scouts always are, be- 
cause I’ve got some matches. And you're 
a Scout, too, for thinking of that, geeee 
= You bet I’m sorry you’ve got to go to 
that—” 

“Let’s try it,” Sammy purposely inter- 
rupted. 

They scratched several matches criss- 
cross on the turtle’s hard shell and set him 
down again. Sure enough, these criss-cross 
markings shone a kind of flat yellow in the 
darkness. 

“It works, it works!”’ shouted Pee-Wee. 

In the course of time this branded guide 


was again all set to move. And he did move, 
Suddenly, as if seized by an inspiration, 
away he waddled off the rock plunk onto 
the ground, paused a moment, then altering 
his direction went on, away into the dark- 
ness, with the mystic markings glimmering 
on his lumbering back. 

“Come on, let’s follow him,” shouted the 
excited Pee-Wee. 

And so they did as he made a bee-line 
course through the black woods. They could 
not see him at all, only that weird glimmer- 
ing hieroglyphic moving along. But it must 
be confessed that this hidden guide seemed to 
know what he was about. Once or twice 
he paused as if to check up on his direction, 
then waddled on straight about his business. 
It was slow work following him, but that was 
nothing against the alternative of being lost. 

At last something occurred which enabled 
them to abandon their luminous guide. 
Directly ahead, in the course the turtle was 
following, a faint light was to be seen. 

“What did I tell you! What did I tell 
you!” shouted the elated Pee-Wee. “It’s 
the barge! It’s the light in the cabin! What 
did I tell you! Didn't I tell you they always 
go toward the water?” 

“We don’t need to follow him now, be- 
cause even we can see it. Come on, we'll 
get there ahead of him.” 

This was more than agreeable to Sammy, 
ever mindful of his grandfather’s parting 
injunction. 

The last they saw of the turtle (or rather 
his mystic illumination) was when they 
looked back and saw him moving along, an 
uncanny thing in the darkness, following in 
their trail. 

But something was wrong, either with 
Pee-Wee or the “law of nature.” Soon other 
lights twinkled ahead of the two hikers, 
and after they had gone a little distance the 
woods thinned out and shortly they were 
crossing open fields. Then they came to 
Connelly’s Alley with its scattered houses, 
and so into Town House Row. 

“‘T know where I am now,” said Pee-Wee. 
That was something at least. 

““Where’s the barge?” asked Sammy. 

“Tt’s down at the river,” said Pee-Wee. 
“Gee williger! I'm never going to trust a 
turtle again.” 

“Ain’t we going to go to the barge?” 
Sammy asked, a little troubled. 

“Can I help it if streets are here?” re- 
torted Pee-Wee. 

It all happened so suddenly! They were 
in the woods, then presto, they were on 
Main Street. There was the Pastime Movie 
Theatre; there was Gus’s Service Station. 
And there was Bennett’s Fresh Confection- 


ery. 

“Now I know how to get back to the 
barge from here,”’ said Pee-Wee triumphant- 
ly. “Because it’s the same way I went from 
my house to-day—now I know.” 

“Do you think the turtle is coming up 
here?” Sammy asked innocently. , 

**I should worry where he goes,” said the 
hero indignantly. ‘“He’s crazy, gee whiz, 
that’s all I say. Anyway, you needn’t be 
afraid, we won’t get lost. Now you're in 
civilization.” 

Sammy was not afraid, but he was a 
little dazzled by Bridgeboro’s modest white 
light district. He had, in fact, seldom been 
off the old barge. Moreover, these sudden 
changes staggered him. He was glad to fol- 
low Pee-Wee, but he was worried about his 
grandfather. He had started following a 
turtle to the promised land (water), and 
here he was, puzzled by his comrade’s air of 
triumph. But everything was a triumph with 
Pee-Wee. 

“Come on, let’s go over and get a couple 
of ice-cream cones, and then we'll go straight 
to the barge,”’ Pee-Wee said, reassuringly. 

Sammy lingered a little behind as Pee-Wee 
led the way over to Bennett’s. For he was 
timorous about this gay night life. And 
he felt the kaleidoscopic effects of follow- 
ing Pee-Wee. He wondered where it would 
end. 

Bennett’s was overrun with Scouts. They 
were lined up at the soda fountain and gath- 
ered around the little wire tables. Sammy 
was awed by this tacle of bantering con- 
viviality. What if they should call to him 
and draw him, pell mell, into the limelight? 
He followed Pee-Wee in timidly. 

As for Pee-Wee he knew how to handle 
this bunch. It was evident that they were 
pausing on their way home from the fire, 
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for raspberry sundaes, banana splits, and 
other gooey concoctions. 

“Look who’s here,” called Connie Ben- 
nett, leader of the Elks. 

“Oh, it’s the head animal cracker,” said 
Roy, waving a spoon at the new arrivals. 
“Look, it’s Pee-Wee!” 

“Wait till I get out my magnifying glass,” 
said Grove Bronson of the Ravens. 

“Move that soda glass out of the way so 
I can see him,” said Vic Norris of the Elks. 
“Hey, Pee-Wee, who’s your boy friend?” 

“He lives on a barge that’s ten times as 
big as all of you put together,” Pee-Wee 
shouted. 

“Fancy that,” said Will Dawson of the 
Silver Foxes. 

“Hey, kid,” Roy shouted gaily, “did you 
hear the latest news? The bridge didn’t 
burn down; I'll leave it to Mr. Bennett.” 

“There you go, leaving things again,” 
Pee-Wee shouted. 

“We're not going to leave a thing,” Roy 
shot back; “not even the plates. Honest, 
kid; the bridge didn’t burn down.” 

“It did too burn down,” Pee-Wee was se- 
duced into proclaiming. 

“It burned up,’’ said Roy. “No sooner 
said than.stung. Hey, boy,” he called to 
Sammy, “you never saw Pee-Wee and me 
engaged in mortal comeback. Sit down, 
you're just as welcome here as you are in 
the street.” 

“Don’t you mind them,” said Pee-Wee as 
he and Sammy sat down at one of the little 
round tables. Sammy was laughing silently. 

“You've got to mind me,” Roy called to 
him. “I’m a Patrol Leader—you have to 
mind your leader, it’s in the foot-book.” 

“He means the Handbook,” said Pee-Wee; 
“he’s crazy.” 

“Hey, boy from the barge,” the irrepres- 
sible Roy exclaimed. “As a Scout isn’t 
Pee-Wee a good midget? He’s the Ford of 
Scouting. What’s he been doing, showing 
you the town?” 

“Tm showing him a lot of fools,” thun- 
dered Pee-Wee, a trickle of chocolate mean- 
dering down his stubby chin. “And he’s got 
sense enough not to pay any attention to 
the way you talk because I told him all you 
could do is try to kid fellers along that want 
to be Scouts and really learn how to do it, 
tracking and everything, all you can do is 
be an instruction—I mean an obstructioner.” 

““He’s going mad, I’m afraid we'll have to 
shoot him,” said Warde. 

“Well,” said Mr. Bennett, in a general 
comment to all the group, “how are the 
folks going to get over to the grand bazaar 
now? It’s going to hurt that affair, 'm 


feathers, first cutting the quills in the form 
of long pointed pen points, ing them in 
hot water until soft and then bending back 


the points on themselves as shown in Figs. 3, . 


4and5. Next get some switches of human 
hair—failing in that, get some horse hair— 
failing in that, unravel a piece of hempen 
rope and dye the fibres black, to serve as 
scalp locks. Gum the ends of the hair with 
any sticky material you have—glue, mucilage 
or thick oil paint—then, while the glue is still 
wet, wrap a piece of tissue-paper around it 
and bind the ends tightly with black thread, 
Fig. 6. The hair may be easily fastened to 
the rattle as it is to the medicine rattle of 
the Blackfeet. 

You may use strips of rabbit skin, coon 
skin, muskrat skin, squirrel skin or common 
house rat skin; any sort of hairy fur will do 
for wrapping the handle. 

I have another rattle, Fig. 7, which is 
made of the skin of a weasel-like creature, 
stuffed with buffalo hair or dry moss, and 
decorated with a tightly fitting band of red 
flannel to the lower edge of which is attached 
red worsted fringe and to the top edge is 
attached a tuft of red fringe and some 
feathers. Around the red flannel is a band 
of silken ribbon. Around the neck is an- 
other silken band and some red worsted 
yarn, some bits of faded ribbon and a 
sleigh-bell. Strung through the nostrils of 
the animal is a bit of ribbon and a worsted 
tassel. The only noise this medicine stick 
can make is that. produced by the sleigh-bell 
or bells, but it certainly has the look of big 
medicine.’ I use if when conferring the Eagle 
badge upon a Scout as the king formerly used 
his sword when knighting a subject. 

Many of the Indians, especially of the New 
York Indians, used, and still use, the turtle 
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afraid. Most all the money’s here in Bridge- 
boro, as the fellow says.” 

“You can search me, I haven’t got it,” 
said Dorry Benton. 

“Tt serves them right and I’m good and 
glad,” Pee-Wee shouted. “Now they got 
their just reward, those girls. Even I don’t 
feel sorry for my sister, I don’t.” 

“TI do,” said Warde. “I always did.” 

“I feel sorry for all your family,” said 
Roy, “including all your descendants.” 

“I feel sorry for anybody that’s a lunatic,” 
shouted Pee-Wee. “He doesn’t even know 
he’s a lunatic,” he confided to the laughing 
Sammy. 

“I’m the one that told you,” said Roy, 
“and you better look out how you go around 
telling the truth about my Patrol. You'll 
be very glad that you regretted it some day. 
We’re more to be pitied than scolded. It’s 
my private opinion that it was you set fire 
to the bridge with your flashlight.” 

** And talking about those girls in front of 
their backs, too,” said Warde. “And you 
call yourself a boy sprout.” 

“You and your ticket booths and your 
lemonade stands and your tickets and 
everything,” scorned Pee-Wee. ‘‘ Now you 
see what you got! There’ll be about so many 
as two people there, you see. Gee whiz, 
while I’m marooned, and while I’m finding 
my way in the—the forest, and all that, 

icking out trails and everything and almost 
ost—didn’t we, Sammy? All you can do is 
to be mixed up in—in like Sunday School 
fairs. That shows!” 

“United we stand, divided we sprawl,” 
carolled Roy. 

“T heard you say it fifteen billion times!” 
roared Pee-Wee. “Sprawl, that’s all you can 
do, while I’m teaching a feller all about 
Scouting.” 

“Hey, Sammy,” Roy called, never daunted, 
‘did he teach you how to begin by being a 
gentlefoot? First you’re a gentlefoot, then 
you're a delicatefoot, then you're a tender- 
foot, and then you get to be a second-hand 
Scout. And then a first-hand Scout, and then 
a left-hand Scout. Deny it if you dare!” 

It was good to hear Sammy laugh. He 
seemed greatly to enjoy this mortal comeback, 
as Roy called it. He was not disloyal to Pee- 
Wee, whose guest and pupil he was, but he 
did like these hilarious Scouts. 

“Can you stand on one leg?” Pee-Wee 
suddenly asked him. 

“No, I can’t,” said Sammy. 

“That means you have to eat another 
one,” said his munificent host. ‘Standing 
on one leg means eating only one.”’ 

“Can you stand with both feet on the 


ground?”’ queried Roy. “Otherwise you 
can’t join the Boy Scouts of Amerigoround.” 

How Sammy gathered the courage to ask 
a question of this arch demon of fun, he 
never knew. But he did timorously hazard a 
modest query. “Do you have to live in one 
place to be one?” he asked. “Do you have 
to have a really truly home?” There was 
something about this question which caused 
Ben Maxwell, a tall boy, to swing around 
and look at him. “‘I—I mean about Troops,” 
Sammy stammered, not quite clear as to his 
meaning. 

“Any answers that you want to ask, I'll 
give you the questions to them,” said Roy 
gaily. “A Patrol consists of one member or 
less. 

“Don’t you listen to him, he’s crazy,” 
said Pee-Wee. ‘“‘Even he’s that way on pur- 


pose. 

“Look at Pee-Wee’s Patrol,” said Wig 
Weigand; “‘it hasn’t got any members at all.” 

“Right the first time,” said Roy. “A 
Troop consists of not more than a lot of 
Patrols and not less than none. You have 
to have a dollar in the bank, the bank of a 
river will do, because Scouting is about the 
outdoors. Then you——” 

“Will you shut up!” Pee-Wee fairly 
screamed. 

“Tm telling him about Scouting,” said 
Roy. “A Scoutmister——” 

“Don’t you believe him, there’s no such 
thing,” warned Pee-Wee. 

**—is the head of the Troop,” said Roy. 
“A commissioner-at-large is a large com- 
missioner.” 

“* About the size of Pee-Wee,” said Warde. 

“Tf you take a hike you must be sure to 
put it back again,” said Roy. “Hey, 
Sammy, did he show you his Alpine guide? 
Peppy Pete, did he show him to you?” 

“If you shut up as much as he does it 
would be good for you,” shouted Pee-Wee. 

Sammy thought they were alluding to 
Pee-Wee’s faithless turtle, but he said 
nothing. 

As he and Pee-Wee went out the tall boy, 
Ben Maxwell, strolled up. And these three 
walked a little distance together. 

“Some goofy bunch, huh?” Ben said 
pleasantly. 

“TI don’t mind it, I like them,” said 
Sammy. 

“They’re all good Scouts,” said Ben. 

“They’re good idiotic idiots,” said Pee- 


ee. 

“That Roy, now, he’s got a lot of Merit 
Badges,” Ben said. He was anxious that 
this: strange boy should not get a false im- 
pression about Scouts. 


Indian Rattles for New Year 


(Concluded from page 27) 


skin and shell for a rattle (gus-da-wa-sa). 
The insides of the turtle are cleaned out, the 
neck is stretched as far as it will go. Inside 
the neck a stick is placed to stiffen it. In- 
side the shell are pebbles, beans or grains of 
flint corn with which to make a noise when 
the rattle is shaken, Fig. 8. After removing 
the insides of the turtle the New York In- 
dians put in a handful of flint corn, ha-go-wa, 
and then sew up the skin, the skin of the 
neck is stretched over a wooden handle 
and sometimes stiffened by a couple of splints 
bound to the neck and extending down over 
the bottom and the top of the turtle shell. 


From Mexico to Canada, the favorite 
Indian rattle is one made of a bottle gourd, 
ga-ga-o-te, Fig. 9. This is painted and 
decorated like the preceding rattles. The 
gourd used is the sort used by our pioneer 
ancestors from which to make a flask, cala- 
bash, canteen or bird house You can pro- 
cure the gourd seeds from any seed store and 
have the fun of raising your own gourds. 
The New York Indians put flint corn or 
red beans, gwen-da-a o-si-da, or speckled 
beans, te-o-ga-ga-wa o-si-da, into the gourd 
shell through has made in the bottom end, 
the hole afterward being plugged up with a 


How to Learn About Radio 


(Concluded from page 30) 


amateurs in foreign lands with one vacuum 
tube and a small amount of power, less than 
their mother’s electric iron consumes. 

Broadcasters of entertainment began to go 
on the air from 200 to 550 meters in 1920, so 
the amateurs were crowded down below 200 
meters. Marconi, in 1922, declared that he 
had been experimenting with short waves, 
and that he believed they had tremendous 
possibilities. To-day commercial traffic and 
radiophone voices span the sea on short 
waves and the amateurs are restricted as to 
what waves they can use. - 

Possibly the old-timers will contend that 
it was easier to learn about radio back in 
1912 than it is in 1930. Nevertheless, 
“Sparks” Chard. believes that it is easier 
to-day. Many of the early obstacles have 
been overcome. Hundreds of books are now 
written on the subject. It is easy and not 


expensive to build a short wave receiver 


which will tune-in on all the world. It is no 
more difficult to learn the code to-day than 
it was twenty years ago. The same code, 
the Continental or International Morse, as 
it is called, is still used. To-day every city 
has many radio amateurs. They are always 
glad to meet boys who are just beginning, 
to help them and give them good ideas on 
how to learn the code, build sets, ete. A 
complete list of all amateur radio stations 
with the names and addresses of their owners 
can be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for a twenty-five cent 
money order. For the boy who is just be- 
ginning in radio, “Sparks” suggests that he 
introduce himself to those who are already 
in the game in his town. That is what 
Sparks did and by so doing he learned a 
lot about radio and some good 
friends. 
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“I like °em because they’re so comical,” 
said Sammy. 

“Do you want to join?’’ Ben asked. 

“T—I can’t,” Sammy said. 

Pegs, what’s the trouble?:’ Ben asked 


ly. 

“T don’t live round here,” Sammy said. 
“And anyway I got to go to an orphan 
home.” 

“His grandfather that owns a barge has 
got to go to the poor house,” Pee-Wee added 
with blandering frankness. 

“Oh, that’s hard lines,” said Ben feelingly. 
Then perceiving that Sammy was disinclined 
to say more about this matter he added, “ But 
maybe you can join somewhere else sometime. 
You know they have Scouts all over.” 

“But Id like to join these fellers, they’re 
so comical,” Sammy said. “I forgot all 
about that while I was listening to them.” 

“What? Oh, yes, I know,” said Ben, 
understanding. 

Pee-Wee was striding ahead with Skinny 
McCord, whom he honored with his com- 
pany because Skinny (himself a modest boy) 
was not given to unholy levity. Ben could 
hear that tremendous voice denouncing the 
fair maidens of East Village and saying how 
they, and they alone, were sending this poor 
old man and his grandson to public institu- 
tions. 

“*I wish we could have sold things there, 
but they wouldn’t let us,” said Sammy. 

Ben cogitated for a few moments. Then 
he said with a note of real kindness in his 
voice, “You mustn’t take Pee-Wee too 
seriously. He thinks you shouldn’t take 
these fellows seriously, but I think you 
shouldn’t take him so very seriously. Sell- 
ing things at the bazaar wouldn’t have done 
much good. You know Pee-Wee talks big. 
He really can’t do anything to help you. 
He’s all right, but he has too many schemes. 
We’re working for the bazaar and that’s what 
he ought to be doing. The best thing for you 
to do is just go where they send you and may- 
be some day things will be better; see? Do 
you know I have a hunch they may have Scout 
Troops in orphan homes—why not?” 

“But I want to join these fellers, they’re 
so comical,” Sammy said. “They make me 
laugh a lot. I have to laugh at Pee-Wee 
too, only he doesn’t know it.” 

“Well, good luck to you anyway, Sammy,” 
Ben said as they parted at the corner. 
“And if you want to be an honest to goodness 
Scout, you can start right now facing what- 
ever you have to face. That’s the main 
thing about it.” That was good advice, but 
not very comforting. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for February) 


wooden plug, but I have not found this neces- 
sary, for, when thoroughly dry, the seeds of 
the gourd itself make a good rattle. 

If you can get the horny hoofs or toes of a 
deer, or rather of several deer, you can make 
a real “wild and woolly rattle” to fasten 
round. your knees. To-day the Indians use 
sleigh-bells for this purpose. The hoof rattle 
was known as Gus-da-wa-sa yen-che-no- 
hos-ta, Fig. 10. 

Of course I expect you Scouts to remember 
all these names—and to be able to spell them 
on any and all occasions. But if you can’t 
talk, make signs! Everybody knows that any 
crowd of fellows who are so terribly interested 
in Indian lore must be able to talk Indian 
Sign language. In sign or gesture language, 
Happy New Year would be the sign of the 
heart, sign of happy, of new and of year. 

Happy—bring the compressed right hand, 
fingers slightly curved, so that the tip of the 
thumb is near the tips of the fingers, against 
the’ left breast, index finger and thumb point- 
ing downwards. Then turn the hand by wrist 
action, so that the back shall be to the right, 
the front fingers extended, slightly separated 
and pointing upward; raise the hand, giving 
the F macwen a tremulous wavy motion. 

New—bring the right hand, back to right, 
fingers curved and touching, thumb resting 
on index finger, well out in front of body, 
hand about height of shoulder; draw hand in 
towards body and slightly downward. j 

Year—hold the closed hands in front of the 
body, forearms about vertical several inches 
apart; give a shivering tremulous motion 
to the hands. . 

Now you have it and if you are hoarse 
shouting New Year greeting keep your mouth 
shut and 

MAKE SIGNS! 
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en enjoy a good laugh at their child- 
hood fears. One confesses he was afraid 
of the bogeyman, another was afraid of the 
dark, the next was always afraid of a police- 
man. They laugh about those old fears now. 


Last year some of the grown-up children 
who had not studied too closely the history 
of business throughout the ages, and more 
especially the history of the United States, 
were frankly scared at the abrupt interrup- 
tion of boom times. 


Business depressions have always followed 
widespread, reckless speculation. The re- 
adjustment period is a trying time for even 
the wisest and most stout-hearted. 


But while the United States has been in the 
doldrums again and again, a review of its 
history should make even the most pessi- 
mistic person optimistic. The prosperity 
which follows hard times comes sounder and 
stronger and the country keeps on growing 
richer. 


It is no more sensible to worry over gloomy 
predictions concerning the business future 
than it was to worry about the bogeyman. 


From the time the country was founded, 
men have worried about its future and the 
ever-increasing scale of wages. John Jay, the 
first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, was disturbed by the 
growing cost of living in 1784. He wrote, 
“Wages of mechanics and labourers which 
are very extravagant”, at a time when skilled 
mechanics were paid sixty cents a day and 
laborers thirty-nine cents. 


The history of panics and business depres- 
sions followed by mounting levels of pros- - 
perity, with higher wages and shorter work- 4 
ing hours, is worth reading. The Metropoli- <4 = 
tan Life Insurance Company will be glad to - 
send free a copy of “The Development of <5 
Prosperity in America.” Address Booklet * 
Department 131-B. 


METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT .~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
When answering advertisements 





Blanket Indians 
Where can I get dark ‘ 
colored cloth to make 
leggings?—ScoutT 
JoserH Martin. 
Use blankets as the Indians did. 


It was 
this custom that gave them the name of 
Blanket Indians. 


Do It Yourself 
Where can I buy a 16-foot tepee?—Scout 
SoLtomon GOLDBERG. 
Why buy it? Make one. 
Department. 


Boy Scouts of America Not Necessary 


Where can I get balsa wood for making a surf- 
board?—Scout Don ATKINS. 
Any light wood will answer your purpose. 


Building Towers and Shacks 


Where can I get information on how to build 
towers and shacks?—Rosert Durr DuRSEH- 


Also Supply 


LOG. 
“*Shanties, Shelters and Shacks.” 


Moccasin Leather 

Where can I get moccasin leather?—Scout 
Georce G. HEATHER. 

Write to C. W. Dannenhauer, 141-143 N. 
4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or use sheep- 
skin. 

Lone Scout 


Can I be a Lone Scout in a city?—Ray- 
MOND METTAUER. 
Yes, if you cannot join a Troop. 


Dipper and Calabash 
Where can I get a dipper gourd and a cala- 
bash gourd?—Scout Jor PRoTHEROE. 
Plant the seeds and grow them in your 
backyard, or even in a flower pot in your 
window. Any seed store can supply the seeds. 


Indian Peace Pipe 
Would presentation of an Indian peace pipe 
be an appropriate gift to show love, friendship 
and devotion?—Scout Wit.1aM Burr. 
Yes. 


Senior Patrol Leader 
Can a Senior Patrol Leader also be a Patrol 
Leader?—Scovut Brverty LaDace. 
Yes, but better not. 


Patrol Control 


What can we do when one Patrol is getting 
uppish and overbearing?—Scout Jim Biro. 

Make the Patrol understand that there is 
a thing called loyalty. Let the boys see that, 
if their Patrol does not pull with the rest of 
the bunch, the Troop must fail. A reference 
to the Scout Oath and Law ought to get the 
Patrol into step. See Handbook for Patrol 
Leaders. 


During Anniversary Week 
Would you kindly tell me if during Anni- 
versary Week you are allowed to wear your 
uniform to work?—Scout ADOLPH ABRAMSON. 
Yes. 
Snakes of North America 
Where can I get a book on Snakes of North 
America?—Scout Henry GARRIGUES. 
Reptile Book, published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., and also, Serpents of Pennsy]- 
vania; Pennsylvania State Department of 
Agriculture, Harrisburg Publishing Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Merit Badge Pamphlet 
on Reptile Study (20c), Supply Department. 


Rattlesnake Patrol 
Please tell me where I can get a pattern for a 
Patrol emblem, rattlesnake, about two feet long? 
—Scout C. Dean Currier. 
Make it yourself; you are a Scout! 


Real Pioneering 
1. Is there any special plan for making the 
lean-to regarding eg location of doors, etc., 
for Pioneering Merit Badge? 
2. Can the bridge for the Pioneering Merit 
Badge be made with board floor, using logs for 
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sills or stringer s?— 
Scour WALTER F. 
Hastineos, Jr. 

1. There are several 
in the Pioneering 
Merit Badge Pamphlet, but you need not 
confine your shelter to one of these plans. 

2. There are no boards in the wilderness. 
Wilderness materials must be used 


Displaying the Flag 

When both The United States Flag and the 
Christian flags are displayed in church, should 
the Christian flag be at the right or left as the 
congregation faces them?—Scout Joun Deck. 

If the Flag is displayed in the church, to 
the right of the congregation as they face the 
minister. If in the chancel, to the left of the 
clergyman. ; 


Ping Pong 
Where can I secure plans for making a ping- 
pong table and what will the plans cost?— 
Scout Birt Hunter. 
Make measurements, take notes, inquire 
price of lumber and get busy. 


Grafting 


Please tell me how to graft branches onto 
trees?—Scout Dovuetas Tracy. 

The Merit Badge Pamphlets on Fruit Cul- 
ture and Nut Culture (20c each) tell how. 


Dens 

Where can I get information on how to build 
a Patrol den?—Scout Wriu1am MacmeEnt. 

The Handbook for Patrol Leaders (75c) 
gives complete details. In “Boy Pioneers, 
Sons of Daniel Boone,” published by Charles 
Scribner & Sons, Chapter 16; Chapter 58 in 
“Shelters, Shacks and Shanties”’ tells how to 
make the famous surprise den like Dr. 
Root’s in New Haven. 


Associate Dues 


Does an Associate Scout have to pay Patrol 
dues whether he is there or not?—Scovt 
Irvine LEATWER. 

He should be glad to do so. 


No Disrespect 

1. When the flag is shown on a screen in a 
theater, if in uniform or not, should you rise 
and salute? 

2. If a boy has broken the laws of a Scout 
or your Troop three times, and you have 
corrected him on it before, should he be given 
another chance?—Scout Puiuip LoEcHLer. 

1. Not unless the orchestra plays the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

2. That is the kind of boy who needs 
Scouting most. Talk to him, reason with 
him, and be patient. 


Evergreens 
Where can I get seeds and information telling 
how to raise young evergreen trees for city 
beautification purposes?—Scout Tuomas Ry- 
CROFT. 
Write *" American ang Association, 
1523 L St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Eagles and Palms 

1. May an Eagle Scout, providing he has the 
necessary number of Merit Badges, apply for 
the Gold Palm at the end of six months? 

2. Is the Gold Palm awarded by council or 
does the boy have to buy it?—Scout M. Hi1- 
DRETH. 

1. No. He must first earn the bronze. 
Six months later he may qualify for the Gold 
Palm. 

2. Procedure varies with different Councils. 


Leather Work 
Where could I buy a small piece of leather? 
—Scout Grorce HEATHER. 
What kind? The Supply Department car- 
ries sheepskin and some others. 


Tanning Your Hide 
Can you tell me where I can get information 
on cam to tan skins?—Scout Joun Rirten- 


HOU 
Merit Badge Pamphlet on Leather Work. 








1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single 

3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored 

4. stions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

5. must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


subject, may be anne § in each letter. 
y 
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Aids in Photography 
By Scout Charles Bernstein 
[HE main objection to taking a camera on 

a hike or an outing is the danger of 
dropping. This danger may be overcome on 
a box camera by putting large rubber bands 
around all the ends of the camera. One 
layer requires six rubberbands. If very 
thick rubberbands are not available, it is 
advisable to use two layers. 

Rubber bands, used in this way, act as 
shock absorbers and save the camera from 
damage it would otherwise sustain in being 
dropped. 

A big disadvantage in using an ordinary 
box camera lies in not being able to take a 
picture unless the lens is kept in a shadow. 
The reason why a photograph cannot be 
made with the lens pointing toward the sun 
is that too much light gets on the film, 
bringing about a quicker chemical reaction 
which in turn makes a blur on the film known 
as an overexposure. To overcome this ob- 
stacle, a shade may be made out of sheet tin, 
aluminum, or any other sheet metal painted 
a dull black on both sides. 

The figure shows how the shade should 
look after it is cut out. The dotted lines show 
where the metal should be folded. In the 
drawing you will notice 
that all the measure- 


when the flame has eaten into the middle of 
the cross-match, it will render it weak and 
the pressure it is subject to will cause it to 
jump from between the two end matches and 
none of the two will burn.) Which answered 
the girl’s question correctly. Neither, or 
both the same to him. 


Riding for My Life 
By E. Glenn_Schmidt 
RIDING for my life,’that’s what I’m doing. 
Riding what? Why, my hobby. For my 
life? Yes, for my entire life, I’m riding my 
hobby of stamp-collecting. 

I first started in collecting stamps for the 
fun of it only, when I was very young. The 
habit stayed with me, and I continued for 
the fun of it. It has been for the pleasure 
only that I continued all through the years. 

Then, it occurred to me that I had work 
to do in the world. I asked myself if it 
wasn’t time for me to put away my boyhood 
pleasures, insomuch as I’m now fully twenty! 
Stamp-collecting, I told myself, was for 
youngsters, not for men who want to do work 
in the world. But, it was a joy I hated to} 
give up. ' I gave the matter serious thought, 
trying to show myself that it was necessary 
to quit my hobby. I decided to write down 
all the advantages of 
discontinuing it, as 
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well as those for keep- 
ing it up. 

Naturally, I first | 
wrote those that would | 
tempt me to continue 
my hobby. I set them 
down briefly, and here 
WATCH | I givea terse summary 
RESvVLT| of what I had gained 

— from my hobby. 

First, stamp-collect- 
ing gave me wide geo- 
graphical knowledge. 
ye What I learned of 
geography, sent me to 
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represents the width 
across the side. Distance 
“*W” should be about two-thirds the length of 
“Y,” and length “Z” about two-thirds of 
— 

After the shade is cut out and painted a 
dull black, so as not to reflect light, it should 
be folded on the dotted lines shown in the 
drawing. The shade should be held in place 
with rubber bands. When not using the shade 
it may be placed underneath the camera and 
should be kept in place with rubber bands. 
A camera fitted with a shade of this type 
will permit you to take pictures of objects 
regardless of the position of the sun. 


Play This on Your Match Box . 
By_Lone Scout John A. Tacchino 
Just a few days ago a young lady asked an 

old man, in reference to two young men 
standing beside her, “‘Which of these two 
are or is the best?” Whereupon the older 
man did not reply, but scrutinized the two 
specimens with interest and after a few mo- 
ments of meditation, produced from his coat 
pocket a penny box of matches. Still with- 
out replying, he removed four matches from 
the box and arranged three as illustrated in 
the drawing, with the inner part of the box 
about half-inch open. Then, before he did 
anything else, he said, “I shall light this 
match and apply the flame to this cross- 
match’s middle. Now, in reply to your 
query, WHICH OF THE END MATCHES 
WILL BURN FIRST?” The girl looked at 
both and selected the match on the right, we 
surmise because it had the two match heads 
touching and had a better chance of burning 
first. So he applied the flame to the cross- 
match’ at the middle (see illustration). Now 
I ask YOU, reader, which END match 
burned first? (To keep you from suspense, 
T'll tell you: NEITHER match will burn, as 


the family encyclope- 
; dia to satisfy the curi- 
osity that’s mine. And which is every stamp- 
collector’s. . . . Consequently, I’ve profited 
by getting both wide geographical as well as 
historical knowledge. 

Besides that, the training I gave my mind 
without realizing it, proved to be a godsend. 
I learned, naturally, the art of classifying, 
which gave me the incentive to analyze 
thoroughly. Since then, I have found out 
that classification and analysis are the two 
main actions of a clear mind. Those two 
thought processes I carried into other things 
I had to learn. So the second value gained 
from stamp-collecting proves indispensable. 

The deep wonder stamps first woke in me 
led me to learn of their origin, to ask myself 
questions about their evolution, endless ques- 
tions. The intense interest I developed 
about everything in the stampic world led to 
my learning of strange things, and also 
awakened my interest in all branches of 
knowledge. And I have since learned 
that all knowledge should center about one 
thing! Thus mentality is greatly benefited. 

There is no reason to quit stamp-collecting. 
It is not for the young alone; it is for every 
one. Look at its advantages! * You bet I’m 
riding for my life! 


An Algebraic Code 
By Ravone Rogers 

[IF ANY of you readers happen to take 
algebra in school, you must know that 
sometimes the different letters equal unknown 
quantities. And if you also know that these 
letters are put into the second’ power or the 
fifth power, you know the principle of this 
code. Of course you do not have to know 
algebra, but it may help you learn the code. 
Now in this code, A is going to be the key 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Diagram of a camera’s sunshade 
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Bel Mes has been a magic carpet for Thos. 


F. Darcy, famous cornetist and associate con- 
ductor of the United States Army Band. His 
Conn cornet has been a passport to world voy- 
age and adventure. Fifty thousand miles in two 
years .. . Appearing as soloist in more than one 
hundred sixty cities in the United States and 
Europe . . . Received by the Queen of Italy and 
the King of Spain... Playing at three great 
world’s expositions. Now he broadcasts regularly 
over both the National and Columbia chains. 
What boy wouldn’t envy og marvelous expe- 
rience? Yet Darcy was only a boy like you when he laid 
the foundation for his success. When seven years old 
he began to play the cornet. He joined his first band at 
sixteen and was a full fledged band leader at 22. Darcy 
says, “Every boy should learn to play a wind instrument. 
It develops the om § and makes you mentally alert. 
Join the school band. It’s a fine way to build up your 
musical talent. I have found that better results can be 
attained on Conn instruments with less effort.” 


Write for Interesting Book, Free 
Conns are the choice of Sousa and the world’s greatest 
artists. Easiest to play; most perfect in tone; many ex- 
clusive features, yet they cost no more. Free trial; easy 
payments on any band instrument. Conn makes them 
all. Write for details and free book on the instrument 
of your choice. Mention instrument. 


Conn Will Help You Organize a Band 


Conn will help you and your pals organize a Scout, 
School or Community Band quickly and easily. Rev- 
olutionary new plan starts with beginners and pro- 
duces a playing band in 4 to 6 weeks. Factory organizers 
handle all details. Hundreds of fine bands owe their 
start to this service. Write now for full information, 


C. G. CONN, {d4., 107 Conn Bldg. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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—_ “The short days of mid-winter somewhat limit the 
outdoor activities of the average Scout, and as a result he devotes more 
time to Handicraft work. 
















































at \ The weather, too, is more severe. But this does not give any 
\ concern because the Mackinaw, the Lumberjack Shirt and the ‘ 
Woolen Uniform offer ample protection and still retain that a 
f smartness in appearance which characterizes all Official i 
{ Scout Uniform garments. N 


\ Here on these pages are listed Uniform, Handicraft and 
general equipment in keeping with Scouting projects 
and activities at this time of the year. 





Regulation Wool Shirt 





I ; * 

H f ™ Made of 9% oz. olive drab in | 
I / ss Sco 
| shirting flannel. Has loosely 

I f fitting roll collar; two square Ni 
i Stanley patch pockets with 

} embroidered ‘‘Boy Scouts of - 

i , . . America’’ sewed over right 

it / This Scout is wearinga k ion t 

it f No. 504 Official Boy breast pocket. Order by age 

f / Scout Mackinaw. size. All sizes. 

\ 

i i No. 649 
‘ No. 649 Price, $3.65 J 
! X 


a 


Regulation Wool Breeches 


A warm and serviceable uniform garment for this time of the 

year. Well designed and carefully cut to present trim, snappy Ne 
appearance. Worn preferably with No. 649 Woolen Shirt. 

Made of 94 oz. O.D. shirting flannel. Order by age size. All 

sizes. 


No. 651A Price, $5.50 
The Official Lumberjack Shirt 


Sturdily made of strong, 
durable material, they 
are | appropriate for 
all kinds of activities. 
These shirts are made 
of 24 - ounce all - wool 


ee 























The Official Mackinaw laid material with a. 4 
i aE An all-wool coat, made of fine heavy 32-ounce Woolen Mel- pe ng an gy = Wir 
j ton Cloth, khaki color. A big, pecan ae, a slasitian nistian cin Saale Curti 
i for Scouting but for wear with every day clothes. Has shaw ; 8 aap 

; SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY collar, two large hand pockets with flaps, loose belt all agg Naas gg, Saga. Ni 
H RED BANK, NEW JERSEY around, with embroidered B.S.A. sewed on right. breast. henies-ainaienes aie Oe oO 
‘ Sizes 12 to 18 for boys and sizes 36 to 44 for men. pe eaten Cuffs of plaid Mat 

Are National Official Outfitters to the ° i ps 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA No. 564. Price, $7.50 a Nae ae 
And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of ee eee sizes 12 to 18 years. No 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS Men's sizes 36 to 44. Nos. 596 and 597 : 
ahaa Fed WOOLEN UNIFORMS , Parts 
' i 4 i ey Many Troops je some bocalities tpenally bia a Weeten, Uniioem No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Price, $4.50 packe 
i Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on ee ee ee ee tl and maoatiedl the. / 

all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms VY weather. In either case, it is « most serviceable an ie Ow ~ W- No. 597 Grey, Blue and Maroon Price, $4.50 No. 
ead 
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OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTERS 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 
YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 
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“Bridgeport” eAll-Steel Axe 


All steel constructed. Head and handle are manufactured in 
a — piece. Tests prove handle virtually unbreakable. 
Fitted with wooden grips, finished in a red and black marble- 
ized or mottled effect. Complete with leather sheath. 


No. 1424 Price, $2.00 


Combination Tool Kit 
A handy, practical 


outfit: knife, reamer, 
files, saw, chisel, screw- 
driver, cork puller and 
cap lifter, in case with 
center compartment for 
pocket-book. Each tool 
attaches firmly to knife 
or handle. Quickly re- 
movable. Easily carried 
in pocket. Tools large enough for real work. An article every 
Scout values. 


No. 1186 





Price, $2.50 


Official Note “Paper 


Just the thing Scouts 
will want to take to 
write to the friends 
ca ~., and companions of 
Fm .£ camp. 24 white en- 
3 Jf, velopes and 24 white 
_ , sheets with an attrac- 
™ tively colored design 
in full colors on top 
of each sheet. Comes 
in a box. 


Price, 75c 







No. 3210 





“Boy Scout No. 2 Fuselage Model: 


Wing span 20 inches. Weight 34 ounce. A scale model of the 
Curtiss-Robin type with demountable wings and propeller. 
Can rise off ground in few feet. 


No. 1413 Price, $4.50 


Material assembled in kit and complete with instructions 
for making Curtiss-Robin Model Plane demountable wings 
and propeller. 


No. 1411 Price, $1.25 


Parts for assembling Curtiss-Robin, all cut out to shape and 
packed in a box with instruction sheet. 


No. 1412 Price, $1.50 






NEW YORK CITY 














We ‘Pay 
Shipping Charges! 


he Supply Department offers a most 
complete service. Every article, with 
few exceptions, will be sent shipping 
charges prepaid. 

In every case where the article is not 
shipped prepaid, the description will 
designate ‘‘SHIPPING CHARGES NOT 
PREPAID.” 

This makes it very easy to order by 
mail. You simply state the number, the 
quantity wanted, the name of the article, 
and when necessary state size and color. 
Figure up the total cost of the articles 
you order, and that is all. 

Your order will be delivered to the 
post office or railroad company within 
24 hours after we receive it. 























No. 1144 


‘Beadwork Outfit 


An excellent set for those Scouts who are interested in mak- 
ing beaded watch fobs, hat bands or Indian head-dresses and 
similar items. 

Outfit consists of one package of 10,000 real Indian beads 
of many colors together with a spool of waxed silk, three 
special unbreakable needles, instruction sheets and a bead- 
work loom. 


No. 1144. Complete Price, $1.25 





: ,f — 
Official “Boy Scout Lariat 


The Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord. 
This cord is absolutely the strongest and best on the market 
today and is recognized by the red spots in it. Especially use- 
ful on a hike and in camp. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.25 


Swiss Model -Army 
Compass 


Gun Metal Case and Pathfinding de- 

v.ce. Luminous floating dial. This com- 

¥ was originally produced for the 
. §. Army Engineer Corps’ use. 








No. 1068 Price, 75c 


‘orders may he sent to— 


Boy SCOUTS OF 


2 PARK AVENUE 9W. WASHINGTON ST. 


383 MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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AMERICA 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 33RD. ST. 












Se 
Official “Boy Scout Elgin Watch 


Seven jewel Elgin Watch with luminous hands and luminous 
dial. Case is nickel chromium plated. Furnished with leather 
strap. It is the ideal Boy Scout Watch. Boy Scout seal on face. 
Placed in individual box. 


No. 1544 Price, $16.25 





Official “Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cutting 
blade, screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 


No. 1502 “Ulster’’ Brand Price, $1.50 
No. 1496 “Remington Make Price, $1.50 
No. 1585 ‘“‘Universal’’ Make Price, $1.50 


Craftstrips 
Craftstrips are supplied cut to shape in strips 1 inch in 
width. By supplying these ee already cut, waste is thereby 
eliminated and the labor o 


cutting the “tenes from skins Cc 253 


No. 1530 





by hand has been saved. 

Craftstrips are available in 
the following colors: Silver, 
green, black, white, blue, 
orange, red, carmine, maroon, 
brown, gold, purple and light 
blue. 


No. 1530. Per Yard Price, $.03 


Also available in rolls—300 yds., one color to the roll. 


Per Roll Price, $7.50 





Civilian Belt “Buckle and ‘Belt 


(Sterling Silver) 
Buckle has sterling silver front. Detachable style. Belt of 
excellent quality genuine black leather 14 inches wide. It is a 
real Scout belt and is provided for those who desire to wear 
something pertaining to Scouting with their civilian clothes. 
Every Scout and Scout Leader may wear it. 


No. 515 Price, $2.50 


No. 514 Nickel Silver Price, $1.25 
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TTENTION 
SCOUTS ! 


Join Your Comrades in 


The (ODENT 
Big Brother Club 


A great radio organization of 
the Youth of America invites 
you to join. It is a club with 
areal purpose—to build good, 
clean minds in healthy bodies 
and provide fun and enter- 
tainment at its regular Sune 
day evening mectings. 


TUNE IN— 


Thousands of Scouts are join- 
ing. Find out why by tuning 
in on the meeting next Sun- 
day evening at 7 p.m., Eastern 
Standard time (6p.m. Central 
time) over N. B. C. network. 


HOW TO JOIN— 


Then join. Just write a letter 
to Big Brother in care of The 
Iodent Co., Detroit or the 
radio station from which you 
hear the program. Say, “I 
want to join the Big Brother 
Club.”’ That’s all; no costs. 


CLUB PIN— , 
Immediately, Big fi 
Brother will send 
you the snappy 
red, white and 
blue membership pin, mem- 
bership card and a copy of 
the by-laws of the club. 


MAGAZINE— 


And right along with the rest 
of the material will come the 
latest copy of the Club Maga- 
zine. By joining, you are 
given a FREE subscription to 
this interesting illustrated 
publication, which carries all 
the Club news. Perhaps you 
can get on the editorial staff 
and help edit it. 


Tell your Scoutmaster about 
this radio club with a purpose 
and urge all your friends to 
listen in with you next Sunday. 
THE BIG BROTHER CLUB 
and programs are sponsored 


by The Iodent Co., Detroit, 
manufacturers of 
Jaf 


IODENT gg 


TOOTH PASTE f} is 


No. 1 for Teeth 
EASY to Whiten 

No. 2 for Tzeth 

HARD to Whiten 
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letter for the first nine letters in the alpha- 
bet, B is going to be the key letter for the 
second nine letters and C is going to be the 
key letter for the last eight letters in the 
alphabet. You do not have to use these 
letters for your key letters but I am using 
them for the sake of simplicity. 

Now in this code A cannot represent A 
so we will put A in the tenth power so that A 
will be Al0. Then the letter B would be- 
come A2 because B is the second letter of the 
alphabet. Here is a table showing the code 
up to the letter I, because I is the end of the 
first nine letters. 


Beginning with J the key letter changes to 
B. Starting with J as B-2, the next nine 
letters become: 


Pe dnt hanes B-2 | rere B-6 
Dba aha wesgied B-3 nc ccnee nen B-7 
i ardbenai ts B-4 eee ee B-8 
Bev enesnwes B-5 Wie atte + 000 B-9 
RE, B-10 


Now our key letter changes again, this 
time becoming C, and again we add the 
power and our last eight letters become: 


. BOYS’ LIFE 


EE C-2 ied 0 heal C-6 
p IR ee C-3 Sere C-7 
eae . .C-4 eee C-8 
ne ee C-5 ee ae C-9 


Now you have a complete alphabet. If 
you want to make a code chart take a piece 
of paper and divide it into three columns. 
In the first put the letter, in the second the 
key letter, and in the third the power of the 
letter. 

For your numbers you may use a letter 
that is not already a key letter. So, if you 
wanted to write 23 you would put down D-23. 

I have used this code for quite a long time 
and have found it very simple but satisfac- 
tory. 


Seniors This Way 


money.” ‘Then turning, he escorted Edith 
through the crowd and across the street to a 
little park, through which they strolled 
toward the Sweetwater Inn, with Heinz 
trotting placidly along beside them. 

“Edith,” he stammered, “‘you were a brick 
to slip me that five. I left my money in my 
other clothes when I changed. Believe me, 
I appreciate it. I'll mail it to you when I get 
back to my room.” 

“Don’t bother to mail it. Return it when 
you come over to tea to-morrow afternoon.” 

“Tea to-morrow afternoon,” echoed Sal- 
eratus as they mounted the hotel steps at 
the top of which Miss Shepard and her bevy 
of St. Mary’s girls were waiting. 

“Yes, tea to-morrow afternoon,” 
Edith. 

“T’ll be there with bells on,” murmured 
Saleratus as he turned away. “Good-bye.” 

“Lo, Saleratus,” drawled the Owl that 
evening, as he lounged into his friend’s 
room, and collapsed into the most com- 
fortable chair. 

“Whatcha want?” Saleratus asked, look- 
ing up from a tuxedo he was examining in the 
light of his student lamp. 

“Five dollars,” chirped the Owl cheerfully. 

“Say, look here,” began Saleratus. “‘ You 
promised me you wouldn’t try to borrow an- 
other cent this term.” 

“Saleratus,”” moaned the Owl, “why are 
you so suspicious? So ready to jump at a 
quick conclusion. Didn’t I promise not to 
ask you for another cent?” 

“You sure did,” replied Saleratus grimly. 
“Now you want to borrow five dollars. 
What’s the big idea?” 

“TI don’t,” protested the Owl sweetly. 
“I don’t want to borrow it. I want it for 
another ticket to the prom. You're taking 
Edith, aren’t you?” 

Saleratus opened his mouth, closed it, 
opened it again and said, “‘ Yeah—I—I am, 
but how the deuce did you know?” 

“Sat behind you at the game this after- 
noon. You didn’t seem to be having an ex- 
actly poor time, so I thought if I blew around 
here this evening, we might do business. 
Here’s your ticket,” he continued, to-sing 
one on the desk. “Come across.” 

Saleratus handed him the money. 

The Owl grinned. “‘Saleratus, you're 
funny,” he chuckled. 

“Funny!” snorted Saleratus. “You and 
the Clown are the school comedians. I 
don’t see anything funny in wanting to look 
respectable.” 

“What makes you funnier,” mused the 
Owl, “is you don’t realize you're funny. 
What did you talk to Edith about this after- 
noon? Whenever I looked at you you were 
burbling away at a great rate.” 

“Business,” replied Saleratus, folding up 
the coat he had been examining. “Busi- 
ness, and the correct way to figure profits.” 

The Owl looked at him blankly and began 
to laugh. “You don’t mean to tell me you 
talked business all the afternoon?” 

“Nearly,” replied Saleratus as the Owl 
strolled toward the door. “‘Why not? She’s 
interested in it. She’s got sense.” 

“Yeah,” said the Owl, “seems to me I 
remember you saying girls were a waste of 
time. You can’t sell them anything, but have 
to buy them things,” with which parting shot 
he dodged through the door, just as a well- 
aimed dictionary smacked viciously against 
the frame two inches from his head. 

The night of the prom soft lights streamed 
from the many-windowed gym into the mel- 
low May darkness, while the lilting music 
of Paul’s Puritan Pirates floated out to greet 
the laughing couples as they climbed the 
steps to the stone arched entrance. 


teased 


(Concluded from page 29) 


The decorations committee certainly had 
done a good job, Saleratus thought as he 
waited for Edith to appear from the coat- 
room. From a cluster of lights in the center 
of the ceiling long festoons of bulbs, partially, 
covered with crepe paper of red and gray— 
the school colors—were entwined about the 
heavy oak rafters, throwing a soft radiance 
upon the floor below, and above upon the 
railing of the running track, which was hung 
with school flags and huge banners bearing 
the class numerals. The four school clubs 
had built arches at the corners of the floor, 
which were covered with red rambler roses. 

Paul’s Puritan Pirates in terrifying cos- 
tumes sat behind banks of palms at the 
southern end of the huge hall, and played the 
latest dance hit with perfect rhythm. 

A rustle beside him told Saleratus Edith 
had returned. With some misgivings as to 
his dancing ability he led her out upon the 
floor and after one false start succeeded in 
swinging into the rhythm of the dance. 

As they passed the stag line on their third 
time around the hall someone touched 
Saleratus on the shoulder, saying, “‘ May 1?” 

Saleratus looked up and saw the Gosport 
Goopus grinning sarcastically at him.. With 
a hearty desire to kick him, Saleratus in- 
stead murmured a polite “Certainly,” and 
withdrew to the edge of the floor as Edith 
whirled away with the Goopus. 

The prom danced on to a huge success. 
Everyone was having a wonderful time, ex- 
cept Saleratus. He had filled Edith’s card 
with the names of fellow members of the Clan 
and several other boys he liked and knew 
were good dancers. Upon them the Goopus 
never cut in, but Saleratus could not dance 
once with her around the floor, without the 
Goopus tapping him on the shoulder and say- 
ing “May I 

Inwardly ‘boiling, Saleratus would politely 
assent, and then stand watching Edith and the 
Goopus, determined that at the first appro- 
priate time there would be a grim reckoning. 

Saleratus, freed of his incubus during 
supper, had a glorious time with a group of 
his friends and their partners; but scarcely 
had he and Edith begun the first dance after 
the intermission when he felt the now familiar 
tap upon his shoulder and heard the Goopus’ 
sarcastic “‘May I?’ 

“Don’t let him,” Edith whispered. “I 
don’t want to dance with him. He’s a per- 
fect nuisance.’ 

Delighted, Saleratus shrugged the hand 
away, saying, “Sorry, no more cutting in.’ 

The Goopus scowled, started to say some- 
thing, stopped and retreated to the edge of 
the floor amidst a volley of uncomplimentary 
remarks from the stag line, quick to perceive 
his rebuke. 

Saleratus enjoyed that dance thoroughly 
until, half-way through the encore as he 
and his partner were passing the entrance 
to the hall, he heard, above the sounds of the 
dance, the sharp, blood-curdling snarl he rec- 
ognized as Heinz’s battle cry, followed imme- 
diately by Clarence’s deep-throated roar. 

Edith started. “That’s Heinz, isn’t it?” 
she asked, “fighting with Clarence?” 

“Sounds like it,” admitted Saleratus, as 
out of the corner of an eye he saw the Goopus, 
followed by several boys, dash outside. 

“Hurry,” said Edith. “You must stop 
them.” 

When Saleratus succeeded in fighting his 
way outside, he emerged into a soaking 
drizzle that in no way dampened the enthusi- 
asm of the rapidly swelling crowd on the lawn, 
in the center of which Heinz and Clarence 
were staging a battle-royal. 

Ploughing through the crowd Saleratus 
reached the snarling dogs just as the Goopus 
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kicked Heinz viciously. All his dislike of the 
boy, all his resentment at his impertinence 
and bad manners of the evening engulfed 
Saleratus in a wave of anger, and springing 
toward the Goopus he cried, “Put ’em up, 
you big stiff, and take what’s coming to you. 

The Goopus spun on his heel and started 
a haymaker from the ground that would 
have knocked Saleratus cold had it landed. 
Saleratus, however, ducked under the blow 
and sent a wicked right to the Goopus’ 
stomach, following it up with a left to the 
chin, and a right to the ribs, taking in ex- 
change a solid blow under his right eye that 
raised a lump as large as a pigeon’s egg. 

Saleratus rushed and drove a series of 
blows home that had the Goopus reeling when 
a junior deliberately tripped him. The 
Clown promptly knocked the junior down, 
and in another instant a regular class riot 
had started, while cries of “Seniors this 
way!” “Juniors this way!” brought a swarm 
of boys from the gym like angry bees pouring 
from a hive. In the center Saleratus and the 
Goopus conducted their private feud that 
ended when a whizzing uppercut knocked 
the Goopus flat. 

All the pent-up enmity between the two 
classes that had been festering during three 
years broke loose in a grand free-for-all. 
The wet lawn was quickly churned into a 
sea of mud, in which the boys fought and 
wrestled and rolled, while the girls stood on the 
gym steps watching the battle raging below. 

Then the riot subsided almost as quickly 
as it started; but the prom was over. To 
continue it would have been impossible, for 
the bedraggled and battered condition of the 
two classes, left nothing to be done except 
to make shamefaced apologies, and silently to 
escort their partners back to the Inn. 
a found Edith on the top step of 
the 

Ww Well.” she said, eyeing him thoughtfully, 

“you're a pretty sight.” 

“Yeah,” replied Saleratus. “I guess so. 
I'm sorry, Edith. It was my fault, but when 
he kicked Heinz I boiled over.’ 

“I know,” she replied. “I saw it all. I 
don’t blame you a bit. Take me back to the 
inn and then have your wounds dressed. 
You’ve got a peach of a black eye, and that 
cut lip needs attention.” 

“You’re not sore?” marveled Saleratus, 
when he said good-night. 

“Sore?” echoed Edith. ‘Why should I 
be? I’ve been aching to punch that Goopus 
all the evening. Why Saleratus, this has been 
the most exciting dance I ever attended.” 

“Whew,” whistled the Owl, half an hour 
later as with his nose still bleeding, his collar 
hanging under one ear, and his coat plastered 
with mud and split up the back, he stumbled 
into Saleratus’ room. “Some prom,”’ he 
continued. “Look at me. I’m a wreck.” 

“You wouldn’t take first prize in a beauty 
show,” Saleratus admitted, continuing to 
swab his swollen eye. 

“Feel as though I'd been run over by a 
tractor,” mourned the Owl. 

“You look it.” 

x Both classes will get pro for the rest of the 
year. 

“Probably,” grunted Saleratus. 

**What in thunder good was such a riot?” 
the Owl asked, scraping a handful of mud 
from a trouser leg, and throwing it in the 
general direction of the waste basket. 

“*Lots,” replied Saleratus continuing first- 
aid treatment on his eye. “I met the Goopus 
on the way back from the Inn. We shook 
hands, our feud’s ended. So’s that between 
the classes. Both have been spoiling for a 
fight for three years. Now they’ve had it, 
they'll be good friends.” 
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Tried Friends and Dogs 


(Concluded from page 17) 


Moi shook his head, averting his eyes, so 
that Kadin could not see the light of cunning 
gleaming there. 

“T could not part with him.” 

“But,” persisted Kadin, “I'll give you a 
blow-pipe, a canoe and many other things 
of value, if you will give me the dog.” 

Moi continued to shake his head. 

“That I can not do. Besides, I got all 
those things.” 

Kadin thought rapidly. To be the owner 
of a beast that could attract a whole village 
would be a greater honor than riding the 
tidal bore, or bringing home the greatest 
catch of fish. He offered still more of his 
values. 

“TI have bracelets and beads that I'll 
bring you on the morrow. Surely, the dog 
is worth no more than that.” 

Moi looked startled for a moment. 

“The morrow!” he said more to himself 
than to Kadin. “The morrow may be too 
late.” 

“Too late?” 

Moi shook himself out of his reverie, and 
slapping Kadin on the shoulder made as if 
to return to the village. 

“Pardon. I was thinking aloud. My 
mind was not on what you were saying,” he 
lied. “Come! To-day is a day of merry- 
making, a day of feasting and games. I 
want to play rather than barter. Let us 
play ball.” 

Kadin cast a longing glance at the brown 


dog. 

“Ha! I'll make the game exciting,” ex- 
claimed Moi. “I'll stake my dog against 
yours. If I win I take both dogs—if I lose, 
they’re yours.” 

Kadin jumped at the opportunity to gain 
possession of the dog. In his own village he 
had never been beaten in a game of ball. He 
looked at Bing, who flattened his ears against 
his head and beat a greeting with his tail 
upon the ground. Kadin felt a pang of self- 
reproach for his disloyalty, but he smothered 
his conscience and agreed to stake his dog 
on the outcome of the game. 

Moi peered through the undergrowth and, 
finding the villagers still intent on their 
games, led the way back to the clearing. He 
picked up a ball, woven from rattan, and 
called to a youth who was quick of eye and 
limb to act as referee. The villagers quit 
their games and crowded around the con- 
testants while the referee shouted: 

“‘He who keeps the ball in motion the 
longest without its touching the ground, 
wins.” He tossed the croquet-like ball into 
the air and the game was on. 

The sphere descended and Kadin struck 
it with the sole of his foot, sending it whizzing 
into space. It fell again and Moi caught it 
underneath his big toe, returning it to the 
blue. . 

Moi was a much better player than Kadin 
anticipated, and he was troubled when the 
game went on for a half hour without ad- 
vantage to either boy. 

The villagers took sides and the uplands 
echoed their enthusiastic cries. Bing frisked 
about, barking with feverish delight, en- 
deavoring to catch the ball as it fell. Kadin 
tripped over him and the ball bounced on the 
ground. 

“He loses! 
champions. 

The referee silenced them. 

“That does not count. It was no fault of 
his. The dog tripped him.” He bade them 
stand back while he threw the ball high 
above their heads. 

Kadin became nervous. The whirling ball 
made him dizzy. His conscience awakened 
with a bound and he saw his beloved Bing 
the property of the village boy. He glanced 
at Moi. His legs were moving like well oiled 
machines. 

Kadin struck at the falling ball and with 
a sob, kicked it back into the sky. Tears 
blurred his vision. He struck them from 
his eyes in time to see Moi’s supporting 
ankle turn, throwing the lad to his knees. 
The ball rolled among the feet of the villagers 
while Moi whined: 

“T have hurt my foot. I can not play 
longer. Kadin, the stranger, wins.” 

Kadin gasped with delight. 

“The dog is mine?” 

Moi nodded and was about to slink away 
when the witch-doctor, who had been absent 
from the festivities during the day, seized 
Moi by the shoulder. 

“The child that was injured by your dog, 
has been called to the land of the spirits,” 
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He loses!” shouted Moi’s 


he roared. “You are the master of the dog 
and you are responsible. Both of you are 
banished from the village. Never may you 
return.” Turning he glared ferociously at 
the cowering villagers. 

“All day I have wandered in the land 
beyond,” he snapped, “‘but could not find 
the child’s soul. Let all mark this boy well 
and the curse of the mother be upon him 
who allows this youth and his dog to re- 
turn.” 

Kadin shrank from the man’s terrible 
words and would have run from the village 
had not Moi pointed to him and shouted: 

“There is the master of the brown dog. 
He will tell you that I do not own him. He 
is responsible for the dog’s act, not I.” 

The witch-doctor turned to Kadin. 

‘Does he speak the truth?” he boomed. 

Kadin gulped. 

“T did not know—he did not tell me that 
the dog was a killer——” 

“Silence!” roared the witch - doctor. 
** Away from the village, lest the curse of the 
mother be upon you.” 

Kadin picked up his spear and ran toward 
the trail that led back to his father’s bilik. 

“Stop!” commanded the witch-doctor. 
**You dare not leave without the dog. 
Where is he?” 

Kadin pointed to the spot where Moi had 
tied the beast in the jungle. 

“Then go,” shouted the witch-doctor, 
“and take him with you.” 

Kadin approached the brown dog cau- 

tiously. The beast crouched and snarled as 
Kadin unfastened the leash, then with one 
mighty lunge he buried his teeth in the 
boy’s arm. Kadin screamed and a flash 
of tawny lightning struck the brown dog, 
knocking him over on his back and break- 
ing his grip on Kadin’s arm. Over and 
under, Bing leaped, slashing with every 
jump. 
The brown dog, maddened by the pain, 
snarled and snapped, scattering the villagers 
until Kadin and the dogs were alone in the 
jungle. With the wail of the beaten, the 
brown dog leaped for the deep undergrowth 
with Bing at his heels. 

The fight continued for several minutes, 
then Bing limped to his master. Kadin 
stooped and lifted him in his arms. The 
villagers returned, murmuring praise, but 
Kadin stalked across the clearing and, find- 
ing the trail that led homeward, vanished 
without a backward glance. 

It was no easy task to carry the heavy 
dog over the uneven logs. Tufts of moss 
made the footing uncertain and tangled 
vines delayed his progress. Deep shadows 
fell and a cool evening breeze awakened 
myriads of insects that made the air palpi- 
tate with their deafening noise. 

Kadin’s arm swelled and pained to his 
shoulder. Bing whimpered and breathed 
heavily, but Kadin hugged him close and 
continued his return march until the village 
house loomed black in the growing dark- 
ness. Joodar emerged from the shadow of 
the ruai. 

“Kadin, is it you who comes?” 

“Aye, father,” said Kadin wearily. 

“And what do you carry?” asked the old 
man, peering into the darkness. 

“It is Bing, father. He is hurt.” 

Joodar lent a hand and helped Kadin to 
the ruai, where a torch was lighted and the 
dog’s wounds examined. 

“What is this?” cried Joodar with con- 
cern, pointing to the dark tooth-marks in 
Kadin’s arm. 

“A strange dog that I won in the village 
three hours’ walk from here, bit me.” 

Joodar washed and bandaged the wound, 
while Kadin told him of Moi’s attempt to 
rid himself of his vicious pet and shift re- 
sponsibility to an unsuspecting stranger. 

“But,” said Joodar, still mystified. “You 
had a dog—a good dog. What need had you 
for another?” 

Kadin shrugged and hung his head. 

“T had no need, but I wished to own 
something that would be the envy of all who 
saw him.” 

“And you wagered Bing?” murmured 
a incredulously. “I thought you loved 

ing. 

“T do love him and value him above all 
else I own. Never will I part with him.” 

“Tried dogs, like old friends, are not to 
be parted with for the gratification of 
vanity,” said Joodar, rising stiffly, and he 
left Kadin to wash the wounds in the soft, 
tawny skin. 
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ly N September, 
é just an “on- 
looker.” In De- 
cember, star for- 
ward! From an 
underweight 
weakling to a sturdy, well-muscled star. 
How? Simple! Gordon was just a normal 
fellow—who would zof let himself be beat- 
en. So he trained in his own home, with 
his own trainer, the personal score board. 


What is the 
PERSONAL SCORE BOARD? 


The personal score board is your own per- 
sonal trainer. The easy training rules are 
printed on the back—the rules recom- 
mended by coaches, followed by athletes. 
You follow the training rules and every 
month you chalk up proudly on your 
personal score board the glowing record of 
your increases in height, your gains in 
weight. See for yourself what this new, 
zestful way of living is doing for you! 
Surrounding your own personal record 
are the records of nationally-famous 
athletes. Here are the names of the 
champions and the dates and 
figures of their records in the 








The PERSONAL 

SCORE BOARD 

will boost you to 
the ranks of the stars 


sleep and rest. 4nd—one more vitally 
important rule that no athlete would 
think of breaking—No Drinxs Con- 
TAINING CarreIN! They weaken the 
growing body—instead of building it up. 

But there is a real training-table drink 
for you—Instant Postum-made-with- 
hot-milk. Rich and full-bodied in flavor 
—and a cinch to make: Just put a level 
teaspoonful of Instant Postum into a 
warm cup. Add hot (not boiling) milk. 
Stir—and your training-table drink is 
ready —a steaming cupful of health 
and cheer! 

Start to-day! Join that great army of 
almost 40,000 boys who are using the 
personal score board to guide them to 
health and strength and leadership! 
Send for your personal score board and 
train—at home! Clip the coupon now 
and we shall be glad to send you not only 
your personal score board, but a full 
week’s supply of Instant Postum—Free! 


* Here’s the coupon! Send it to us—now! 


oa ° * 


Scout Masters: Upon receipt from you 
of the individual names and addresses of 
the boys in your troop, we shall be glad 
to send each boy this incentive to better 
health—the personal score board. We 
shall also include a week’s supply of 


Instant Postum for each boy. _ ©1921. 
G: F. CORP, 


FREE... Score Board and Sample! 





world of sport. ; 

The training rules are so easy |} 
to follow: Plenty of exercise in 
the open. Good, nourishing food 
with lots of fresh milk. Sufficient 





Genera Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


Name. 


P—B,L. 8-38 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 





Postum is a product of General Foods Cor- 


poration. Your grocer sells it in two forms. Street 





Instant Postum, made instantly 
inthe cup by adding hot milk or ; City 


State 





boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





Postum Cereal is prepared by 
boiling, and is also easy to make. 





If you live in Canada, address GENERAL Foops, Liuirep, 
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Your mother, father, 
aunt, uncle, older sister and 
brother and grown-up friends 
will be interested in seeing 
this announcement. 









Somewhere along the list they will find the magazine 
they want for themselves, or for someone as a Christmas 
gift, at a very special low rate in club with BOYS’ LIFE, 
which means that when you renew your BOYS’ LIFE 
subscription they can also subscribe for some favorite 
magazine at a big saving in price. 













And a mighty fine Christmas present for 
little brother, sister or cousin is one of 
the several children’s magazines listed. 
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Send Order to 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


New York City 


2 Park Avenue -:- 











ALL OF THEM— 


Bring It to Their Attention 








' Regular Special Regular Specia] 

BOYS’ LIFE with Price Price Price Price 
American Home...... $3.00 $2.50 Field and Stream..... 4.50 4.00 
\ — — Good Housekeeping... 4.50 4.25 
gud Woman'sHome gpg | Harper’sMagazine... 600 8.25 
i, Baseball Magazine... 4.00 3.50 JuniorHomeMagazine 4.50 3.00 
| a _ eo See 3.00 2.50 
CMOGGOR. . 0 i2ccccé: 80 2.20 | Nature Magazine..... 5.00 4.00 

2g re ee 4.00 3.50 | The Parents’ Magazine 4.00 2.75 
Cosmopolitan........ 5.00 4.50 Pictorial Review..... 3.00 2.75 

Country Home...... 2.25 1.90 Red Book Magazine... 4.50 3.65 

REUNE GANOss 6 kc a cee ce 5.00 4.25 | Review of Reviews.... 5.09 4.00 

Children’s Playtime... 4.50 3.00 | Scientific American... 6.00 5.00 

Oe ee 2.50 | Scribner’s Magazine... 6.00 5.25 

Etude Music Magazine 4.00 3.50 | World’s Work....... - 6.00 5.25 
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A Vocational Enterprise 
NE of the many vocational 
interests represented and 

included in the Boy Scout 

program is Journalism. Scouts 
may secure inspiration, infor- 
mation, guidance, contact with 
professionals in the line, by 
studying and passing the 

Meritt Badge in Journalism, 

and in addition to this there 

are other ramifications of the 
same vocational activity as represented by char- 
tered Boy Scout papers, membership in the 

National Boy Scout Press Association, and the 

activities of Eone Scouts in developing writing 

ability by contributing articles, stories, news re- 
ports, to Boy Scout papers, and all cooperating 
publications under the Contributor Award or 

Gold Quill program. Lone Scout Cecil Keesling 

of Campbell, California, furnishes an interest- 

ing story of how a Scout, by means of the Joure 
nalism program,, may find 

his way and develop in a 

chosen profession. 

We submit an article 
prepared by another Lone 
Scout, which relates the 
story in an interesting way, 
of how Cecil Keesling, 
after getting the informa- 
tion from National Head- 
quarters, then selected as 
his Lone Scout Friend and 
Counselor the Editor of the 
local paper, a man with 
experience in Journalism, 
who was able to give the 
proper counsel and guid- 
ance in his chosen pro- 
Session. 


Scout Keesling, 


Lone Scout 


oe. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Beaver,” was published April, 
1927. Fifty copies were hecto- 
graphed, and today only 
about five copies are known 
to exist. A perusal of this 
issue shows the editor to have 
been optimistic regarding its 
future. With a few general- 
ities, it carried considerable 
Lone Scout and Boy Scout 
news. 

The June, 1927, issue was 
printed with some old type and a broken-down 
press a San José resident loaned Keesling. 
This press was set up in his bedroom and it 
was the forerunner of that grinding noise 
which was to keep his folks awake many a 
night as he worked on it. In this first press 
copy the lines run up and down hill and 
around corners, but there never was a 
prouder editor than Cecil when he turned out 
one hundred and fifty copies. 

The following number 
increased the pages to ten, 
but was not bound. Dur- 
ing this period considerable 
Boy Scout news was car- 
ried. The application for 
charter was granted in 
time for the February, 
1928, issue, the number 
being 57. 

During this first year 
the magazine again 
changed names, this time 
to the “Wild Life Pro- 
tector,” but Keesling did 
not retain that title long, 
fearing that others might 
construe his publication as 
being devoted, exclusive- 
ly to. game and birds. 
Then in April, 1928, 
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Editor and Publisher 
R. W. Francis, Oakland, 
California 
HH“? there been any such organizations 

when the writer of these lines was a 
boy, The Boy Scouts of America and The 
Lone Scouts would now be carrying him on 
their lists as a charter member, but neither 
had then come into existence. After what 
this writer has seen as a result of the advice 
and training given youths, especially as 
exemplified in the case of Cecil Keesling, 
of Campbell, California, every boy in this 
great country should belong. 

Cecil Keesling is at this writing still a 
couple of years short of attaining his ma- 
jority, yet, in four years, he has made 
strides in the publishing field, and overcome 
obstacles that would have made adults 
tear their hair in frenzy. From a tiny five 
by seven inch hectographed two-page affair, 
to the status of a modern thirty-two page, 
illustrated magazine, is the spectacular rise of 
the “Westerner,” a chartered amateur Lone 
Scout publication of which Cecil Keesling 
is editor and publisher. 

Printing is in Keesling’s blood; he would 
rather stand by his press with face, hands and 
clothing covered with ink and smudge, than 
do anything else. As one watches him 
operate his electrically driven automatic 
press, one of three, it is hard to realize that 
just a few years ago he sat by the kitchen 
table, laboriously turning out the pages of 
his magazine on a home-made hectograph. 
It is no kid play to turn out month after 
month a thirty-two page affair, edit, linotype, 
fold, bind and mail. There is the proper 
material to gather; there must be careful 
editing in order to have fresh and readable 
items. Cuts for the illustrations must re- 
produce correctly; linotypers make mistakes 
and proof-reading is necessary. Folding and 
binding is a slow process because the 
“*Westerner” as yet cannot afford the auto- 
matic machinery to do this work. The 
mailing of several thousand copies is tedious 
labor, every address is written on the 
wrapper by hand, as machines for this work 
cost money. No one outside the linotyper, 
gets any salary for his work on this publi- 
cation. Every cent above actual cost 
goes into the betterment of the following 
issues. 

The first issue, under the name of the“ Busy 


please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Lone Scout Cecil Keesling 


came his first anniversary 
number; twenty pages 
“chock full” of good 
feading matter, and carrying proudly on 
the front cover the charter number and in big 
type stating that this magazine was author- 
ized by the Boy Scouts of America. 

The May, 1928 copy is the first one carry- 
ing the title of “Westerner,” and it has 
retained that ever since, being copyrighted 
and trade-marked. Boy Scouts and Lone 
Scouts throughout the country were real 
enthusiastic regarding Keesling and his maga- 
zine, but finances were small. 

During these years of struggle, the mother 
and father of this young journalist aided 
and encouraged him wonderfully. Many 
times sacrifices had to be made in order to 
buy paper and ink, but his parents had a 
world of confidence in him and they have 
been vindicated. His father purchased him 
a foot-power press, and with this he started 
a drive to increase his circulation. Within 
a year another press was purchased, for 
by now he was handling job printing, 
and in January 1930, the third press was 
installed. 

While the latest addition to the printing 
outfit, the speedy, electric and automatic 
press, can turn out the issue of the “ West- 
erner” alone, yet in an emergency all three 
presses could be used. It is when the maga- 
zine comes from the press that one finds 
plenty of activity in the Keesling home. 
Father, mother, sister and the editor are 
rapidly folding the inserts for the bindery. 
This requires extreme care, but they have 
become so accustomed to it that several 
thousand copies are turned out in “jig” 
time. Upon the return from the binder, 
then comes the mailing. Huge mail sacks 
are propped up; the addresses are divided 
up between the four members of the family, 
and presto—the “Westerner” is on_ its 
way. 

But regardless of how high in the pub- 
lishing field young Keesling may rise, or no 
matter how big his magazine may eventually 
turn out to be, he will never for one moment 
forget that he owes practically everything to 
the confidence of his parents, and the train- 
ing and coaching he received from the or- 
ganization he is proud to be a member of, 
The Boy Scouts of America, through the 
Lone Scout Division. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Keeper of the Door 


On the third day Owigo sat down beside 
his uncle on the bank of the stream that flowed 
through the middle of the Seneca Village. 

“Will the Council-fires burn when the sun 
rises again, my uncle?” Owigo carelessly 
flecked a small pebble into the water, watch- 
ing the ring widen where it struck. 

Donahogaweh’s face remained unchanged. 
Not a muscle betrayed his surprise at the 
fact that Owigo knew the Five Nations were 
preparing to hold a Council of War. 

“When the sun rises, the Council-fires will 
burn,” Donahogaweh replied quietly. His 
small beady eyes bored into Owigo’s. Owigo 
returned his stare unflinchingly. 

And when the sun rose the central trail 
swarmed with Iroquois—the sachems from 
each of the four nations, and also chiefs, 
warriors, women and children—who gathered 
together just outside the Seneca Village. 
Here they were greeted by Donahogaweh, 
who was master of ceremonies; then, each 
bearing his skin robe and bundle of red 
cedar fagots, they approached the Council- 
grove. 

Owigo, outwardly calm, awaited their 
arrival with the Senecas, who stood ready 
to extend tribal greetings. 

The sachems, the “pillars” of the Long 
House, of which there were fifty in all and 
the highest Tribunal of the League, marched 
single file in a circle; first to the north (the 
cold side of the circle), then to the west (the 
side toward the setting sun), to the south 
(the side of the high sun), to the east (the 
side of the rising sun). 

One by one they put down their fagots as 
they passed in the circle; behind the bundle, 
their skin robe. . 

Donahogaweh set fire to his bundle of red 
cedar, and to each of the bundles in the order 
in which they had been laid down. When 
the fagots were well ignited, the sachems 
stepped within the Burning Circle and 
marched around again, each turning him- 
self so that all sides of his person were warmed 
by the Council-fire, and seated himself 
cross-legged on his own robe skin. 

After this Donahogaweh took up the 
calumet of peace and lighted it from his 
own fire. First he blew toward the sky, to 
thank the Great Spirit for having preserved 
his life so that he was permitted to attend 
this Council, the second whiff he blew toward 
the ground to thank the earth from which 
came his sustenance, and third, he blew 
toward the Sun to thank it for its never- 
failing light which shone upon them all. 

Each sachem in his turn did likewise. 

“‘Sachems, chiefs, warriors, women and 
children: We give you welcome.” 

Donahogaweh was speaking not only to 
those within the Burning Circle but to his 
audience of Five Nations who remained in 
groups just outside the sacred ring. 

“Think seriously of what I say,” he con- 
tinued, “The Seneca warrior Gano was 
killed while his work was yet undone. He 
was to have been the eighth sachem of the 
Senecas. He was strong. He was powerful. 
Owigo, the younger brother, is puny and 
small. 

“Tt was revealed that a Susquehannock 
was responsible for Gano’s death. But the 
Iroquois loves peace. He has treasured 
domestic peace for centuries. The young 
braves clamored for war, for revenge on the 
Susquehannocks. They demanded the body 
of him who had killed our warrior. Instead, 
the Susquehannocks sent us their calumet of 
peace. We who are strong accepted it from 
them who are weak. 

““Now there came to us a captive in a 
band of Neutrals who so closely resembled 
the dead Gano that the Iroquois adopted 
him. He takes the place of our Gano who 
was killed. He is brave as he is strong. He 
withstood his ordeals. He withstood honor- 
able torture. He did not fall into a stupor 
as did Owigo when his body felt the sting 
of whips. 

“Now this new Gano is accused of being 
a Susquehannock and a spy.” 

Sonosase, the fourth sachem of the Onei- 
das, inquired, “Who accuses this one of 
being a Susquehannock and a spy?” 

Outside the Burning Circle Owigo had 
been waiting for this moment. He jumped 
to his feet with alacrity. “‘Owigo, son of 
Cahago, accuses him,” he said in a loud 
voice, and although he held his head proudly, 
Owigo cringed at the mention of the stupor 
which had overtaken him during his honor- 
able torture. They had flayed his puny body 
to drive out the evil ones so that he might 
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(Continued from page 11) 


become strong and powerful and then had 
left him alone to survive or die. More dead 
than alive they had carried him into his 
ganosote three days later. The Great 
Spirit had given him life but his body grew 
no stronger. So, “Owigo, son of Cahago, 
accuses him,” the boy said loudly, and 
stretched on his toes so that he might appear 
larger than he was. 

A general discussion followed concerning 
the original Gano’s death and the finding of 
his body. The evidence was reviewed, and 
Donahogaweh awaited the pleasure of the 
sachems. 

“Bring forth the accused one,”” demanded 
Oaagowa, the sixth sachem of the Mohawks. 


OWico munched a strip of deer meat in 

silence. The sun hung low in the west. 
The central trail was swarming with the 
four nations on their homeward journey, and 
Donahogaweh was dozing peacefully not 
far from the Burning Circle that was nothing 
more than a ring of cold ashes now. Owigo 
permitted himself a man-sized grunt, as if 
his food might have been bitter. But he 
was not thinking of his food, although his 
mouth was so full that his cheeks bulged out. 
He was thinking of the cold ashes. The 
Senecas, the Keepers of the Door, were once 
like the Burning Circle—alive and powerful, 
ever watchful for the slightest danger that 
threatened the Open Door of the Long House. 
Now they were lifeless, as lifeless as the cold 
ashes, for they did not see the lurking dangers 
any more. 

Indeed, Owigo could not believe his ears 
when Gano had been led back to the gano- 
sote after he had been interviewed. Were 
the sachems blind? Were they smitten with 
a spell from the Evil One? It is true they had 
searched the accused one but they found no 
Susquehannock fetish. Yet it must have 
been concealed on his persén. He could not 
have hidden it in the bark house for fear of 
incurring the anger of Hanegoategeh, the 
Evil Minded. There were ways of finding 
that fetish. They would not need to resort 
to torture, for physical pain was honorable, 
and to endure it was courageous; there were 
sachems who were especially trained in 
ferreting out the secrets of suspected ones. 
No hiding place could defy their cunning 
eyes. But the new Gano was not turned 
over to these sachems. It was true, they 
had questioned him adroitly of Neutral 
customs and of Susquehannock customs. 
He had answered carefully. Too care- 
fully. They led him back to the ganosote, 
nevertheless. 

Owigo’s eyes had been sharp; he had ob- 
served many things at the Council, but he did 
not notice, when the nations marched home- 
ward, that every red man who had been re- 
cently adopted by any nation in the League, 
was stalked by a blood Iroquois. 

After he had finished his food, Owigo 
prepared to spend the night at the entrance 
of the ganosote. He stretched his small 
arms. 
Of one thing he was certain and that was 
that Gano was a spy. If ever he longed for 
strength he longed for it now so that he might 
fight the spy in the open. He shook with 
sudden mirth at the thought of a fight be- 
tween them who were so unevenly matched. 
The only thing he could do was become a 
spy himself and spy upon a spy. He could 
watch his every movement and find out 
Gano’s intentions. 

Owigo must have fallen into a light sleep. 
He sat up quickly at a slight sound. Light 
footfalls came through the ganosote. Draw- 
ing himself closely into the shadows of the 
entrance, he waited. Closer came the foot- 
falls; breath fanned his neck, then Gano 
passed by so closely that his gaka brushed 
against Owigo’s hand. 

Silently as a furry creature Owigo slip- 
ped into the forest that fringed his village, 
following stealthily after that moving 


figure. 
At Nunda, a hill overlooking his village and . 


the valley in the opposite direction, Owigo - 


lost the trail. Somewhere into that valley 
beyond Gano had disappeared. Nunda was 
a good vantage point. From there Owigo 
could see any signals Gano might send. He 
sat down to wait patiently. 

At length he saw small objects moving be- 
low him. Now he wished the moon was not 
so sick so that he could see better. Indeed, 
the moon was so sick it was already faint 
and small and it would soon die and then, 
Hawenneyu, the Ruler, would send his red 
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children a round new moon to take its place. 
In the feeble light Owigo strained his eyes 
toward the valley. 

Dimly he saw they were red men like him- 
self, but they were already crawling up the 
hillside like ants about an ant hill before he 
saw them to be Susquehannocks, and Neu- 
trals, and Eries, with bone shields gleaming in 
the pale moonlight. 

There was little time to warn the Senecas. 
However fleet he might prove to be, the 
fleetest Susquehannocks would be upon the 
village as soon as he. 

Owigo forgot his puniness. He dropped 
to his knees and scraped the twigs together 
to find those which would ignite quickly. 
A flame leaped up. He fed it what under- 
brush he could find quickly before a shrill cry 
announced the first of the enemy had gained 
the brow of the hill and had seen the growing 
fire. Half a hundred feet stamped out its 
life, but Owigo disappeared. 

Even while the little fire’s life was trampled 
out, a twin flame leaped up not far away. 
And when the yelling red men fell upon that 
one, a third sprang into life. 

Now Owigo was glad the moon was sick. 
He was glad its light was faint and feeble, 
for the Susquehannocks and Neutrals and 
Eries, milling about like a stampeding herd 
of buffaloes, could not find the lone culprit 
in the darkness. Here and there Owigo 
darted, lighting his fires, and presently one 
of them escaped the notice of the enemy 
until it had grown too large to trample 
down. From tree to tree the flames leaped 
eating up the foliage and outer bark of the 
trunks and rearing themselves skyward. 

When the fire had gained in height so that 
it might be seen plainly from the Seneca 
village, Owigo ceased to dart here and there 
among the shadows. Instead, he faced about 
and, with a running start, leaped upon the 
one nearest him. 

Taken wholly by surprise the enemy went 
down heavily. In a twinkling, Owigo seized 
the prostrate Indian’s war club and brandish- 
ing it high above his head, he piunged into 
the thick of the onrushing red men. 

The blood trickled down Owigo’s chest. 
It felt as hot as fire. His left arm hung use- 
less. But with his right he slashed on this 
side and that, shouting fiendishly at the top 
of his voice. With each stab of searing pain 
he shouted louder. The woods rocked with 
the war cries of the Susquehannocks, the 
Neutrals, and the Eries. 

Back of him Owigo heard new sounds. 

They, too, were war cries. Seneca war 
cries. 

The blow on the back of his neck struck 
him with such force that Owigo did not 
feel the pain of it; only a dull numbness. The 
stars above him went round and round in a 
ring. The earth leaped up and bumped him 
in the face. Then everything grew quiet. 
A wide expanse of plain loomed up in the 
distance and it was suddenly light. Owigo 
knew he must be in the Land of Souls. He 
heard a voice that sounded vaguely familiar 
saying: “‘Make way for the Keeper of the 

oor!” 

When Owigo gained consciousness the sun 
was high in the sky. He was lying by his 
own camp-fire in the Seneca village. By his 
side sat his uncle. Owigo’s eyelids fluttered 
open. He stretched out his hand weakly 
toward Donahogaweh. 

Bending over him, his uncle said: “There 
are no more Susquehannocks, no more Neu- 
trals, no more Eries. The sun has risen and 
set three times on the enemy’s war cries, 
but the Great Spirit has shown the Iroquois 
mercy. Their Long House now extends over 
the boundaries of the Neutrals and the 
Eries and the Susquehannocks. Their Open 
Door looks out upon the Thunderer of the 
Waters (Niagara Falls).” 

Owigo’s heart seemed to turn over at the 
news. The drumming in his ears grew less. 
The healing herbs on his chest and arms and 
neck felt delightfully cool. He felt as if he 
could go bounding through the forest like a 
deer. 

“*At the Council-fire,” his uncle went on, 
“the Iroquois discovered that Gano was in- 
deed a spy. Fastened to the headband with 
the sinew of a deer, was the fetish, but the 
sachems wished to allay the spy’s fears. They 
suspected a plan for the overthrow of the 
League. They were unprepared for a con- 
centrated and immediate attack from with- 
out even before the Council-fires had fully 
cooled.” 

° (Concluded on page 43) 














SUST... 
SMOKE... 


Boy 


does my throat 


need S.B.’s!" 


“I am a forest ranger. I’m on 
the lookout sometimes day and 
night for forest fires. 


“During some fires I have swal- 
lowed enough smoke and dust 
to fill up a balloon. Naturally, 
my throat is sensitive. I’ve used 
SmithBrothers’CoughDropsfor 
yearsand many’sthetimethey’ve 
saved me from a cough or a bad 
cold. They are refreshing, good 
to eat, and they sure do help 
when there’s smoke around.” 
Wa. C. WesseéL, Forest Ranger. 
As Mr. Wessel says— You can’t 
beat good old Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drops for throat protec- 
tion, and for stopping coughs... 
Never neglect a cough or cold 
—but at the first sign take an 
S. B.... And—by the way— 
S. B. drops are delicious candy! 


SMITH 
BROTHERS’ 


COUGH DROPS 
5 TWO KINDS: S. B. (Black) 






OR MENTHOL 


Consult your local newspaper for dates 
of the Smith Brothers’ radio programs. 
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Huntin’ Rabbits 


is tiresome sometimes, 
but it’s great sport. Here’s 
a way to get to rabbit 
“cover” faster—and visit 
more of the likely spots— 
just take the old gun anda 
New Departure equipped 
bicycle. This smooth 
operating multiple disc 
coaster brake will ease up 
the miles and make more 
certain getting to more 
places where the pot-pie 
ingredient lies hiding. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. 
CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 


MULTIPLE 
DISC TYPE 
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COASTER BRAKE 














WINTER’S 


Biggest Thrill! 
NORTHLAND 


SKIS 


and a snowy slope 
will snap you out of 
any wish to hug the 
fire. Lead your gang this 
year on the “‘skis of cham- 
pions". Write for free book- 
let, ‘‘How to Ski”. 








NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
Wcrld's largest Ski Mfrs. 




























You can learn about science of chemistry and have a lot 
of fun at the same time—with a CHEMC RAFT oo 
Work all kinds of interesting, useful ex 
rm many amazing feats of chemic: 
AFT is the original chemistry set; the most A . 
Has more and better experiments, 
CHEMCRAFT gives 
the most for the money—for the best chemistry fun, get 
CHEMCRAFT. 


Select Yours from These Fine Outfits 
$1.00 No 3 44—$3.50 


accurate and scientific. 
superior chemicals and apparatus. 


No. 1— 


No. 2—$2.00 No f 
No. 25—De Luxe Chemical Senta $2 26.00 
(Nos. 5, 10, 15 and 25 come in handsome wood cabinets) 
Ask for CHEMCRAFT by name—and look for the name 
CHEMCRAFT on the box—then you will get the best 


Try Chemistry for 25c 
Get CHEMCRAFT JUN- Contains experiments 
IOR and do lots of interest- can do at home: C et \ eas 

experiments and magic on che nletry and 
ks. mplete outfitand working. 
get yn lor 25c. 
e PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
78 East ¢ Geshinasen Street, 





brings you real 
fun with the 
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“BB Magic’ tells the wonderful story of round 
shot; its importance and place in boy training. 
Points way to leadership, self-expression, poise 
andconcentration. Makes crack shots. Belongs 
in every boy’s pocket, every mouse 's veh bead 
NEI wR Write at once. 










"BENJAMIN 


1 
2; THE MYSTERY RIFLE” 





fall size companion to 
the id famous Benjamin Sin- 
@le Shot. Same effective compress- 
ff | fy gotten wi with 25 shot encemagie i 4 
ane id fire shots on one pumping. The on! 
kind fn the world. Price $10.00. Benjamin 
singe bint air Rint $5.00. At your dealers or Wa = 











AMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 617 North Bi St. 













for as Little as § Ay 5 
HOME TRIAL 
EASY PAYMENTS 


YOU can quickly learn to play the drums, then 
popularity is yours. Invited everywhere. Chances 
to play in bands and orchestras. Free book of 
instruction given with each outfit. 7-4 
smal] investment to start. ly drums 
used and recommended by America’s catest 
professionals. Standard since 1895. You can 
own a complete Leedy outfit — Bass Drum. 
Snare Drum and Traps for as little as $35. 
Home Trial. Easy me Write for free 
booklet and special off. 


LEEDY MANUFACTURING CO, 
112 Leedy Building 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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WAS somewhat surprised to receive a 

call from Mr. Alan R. Hawley, extending 
to me an invitation to revisit the spot in 
Canada where we landed in the balloon, 
America 2nd, in October, 1910, and to back- 
track or go over the trail in the reverse direc- 
tion by which we made our way from this 
rocky mountainside through the virgin forest 
of Lake Tchitogama, along its shores to the 
camp of Jack Maltais, the French-Canadian 
habitant trapper. 

This seemed an easy task, but when I be- 
gan to communicate with the men who res- 
cued us—Joseph Pednoud and Joseph 
Simard—who lived in the heart of that coun- 
try, I found that it meant the organization 
of an expedition, and that we had to take 











on the Lac des Iles, where we found our 


canoes. It was noticeable that a number of 
houses had been built along this road, but it 
was distinctly the entrance to the wilderness 
beyond civilization, the primeval forest. 
In a moment you pass from the automobile 
to the canoe; the roads become waterways. 
We had lumberman’s boots with hobnails 
in the soles; heavy socks over our trousers, 
and I wore the very same “‘ Micmac” cordu- 
roy coat and Hawley the same “Cardigan” 
vest which we had on our perilous journey 
twenty years before. We carried the same 
ballast sacks, binoculars and sheath knife 
that we had salvaged from the balloon. In 
short, we had with us all that remained of 
our former balloon outfit. 



























tents, stores, provisions and go by canoe over 
the portages up the Riviere l’Ours and down 
the Riviere Blanche into the Lake. 

I was fortunate to enlist the aid of Mr. 
James Edward Houseman of Chicoutimi, 
who attended to the local arrangements. 
When we arrived at the station at Chicou- 
timi last September we found everything 
prepared. We met Pednoud and Simard 
the following day at Pednoud’s farmhouse, 
St. Ambroise, adjoining the Presbytery of 
the Reverend Abel Simard, the Abbe who 
had received us with such warm hospitality 
twenty years before. We saw this building— 
the Presbytery—which represented all civi- 
lization to us at that time, and from which 
point the news of our rescue was flashed to 
all the world—for two continents were 
interested in this piece of news. 

Pednoud’s house is a large, solid and pros- 
perous farmstead, with a barn that would 
be a credit to anyone. His wife is a large- 
hearted motherly woman, and his daughter 
presided over the kitchen and dining-room, 
set for a banquet. The old grandaunt and 
younger children were taking care of the 
babies who were staring with open eyes at 
so strange an interruption. Simard and some 
friends from nearby swelled the party. 
The men were invited to sit down while the 
women waited at table: first came the na- 
tional pea soup, then ham and eggs, pork 
and boiled potatoes, tea and cheese; the 
homemade bread was in vast loaves from 


‘| which the men cut great chunks, to spread 


half an inch deep with homemade butter. 
After the meal we started on up the road 





that we had walked before, to the portage 
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Augustus Post and Alan R. Hawley with the plaque which commemorates their record 
trip. The inscription reads: “America II. 
Balloon Race. Pilot Alan R. Hawley; Aide, Augustus Post. St. Louis, Oct. 17, 1910, 5.46 
P.M., Lake Tchitogama, Oct. 19, 3.45 P.M. 
Twentieth Anniversary, 1930.” (In oval above) Joseph Simard, Mr. Hawley, Mr. 
Post and Joseph Pednoud, twenty years after 


We loaded our canoes and paddled away 
across the lake in high spirits, singing. the 
paddling songs that commence when they 
dip the paddle into the water and go on inter- 
mittently until the last swing is made and 
the canoe reaches its destination. We 
camped that night at a deserted lumber- 
man’s cabin, and slept on the floor on balsam 
boughs and blankets. 

Next morning we arose early and paddled 
up Lake Ours. At the first portage we 
found the very camp site where we had 
camped on our previous trip. On that occa- 
sion Simard, whose acquaintance we had 
just made, had unconsciously given us one 
grand scare. As a token of gratitude we had 
given him our pistol and cartridges. In the 
night we woke up and saw him counting the 
cartridges and brandishing the weapon in 
so sinister a manner that we didn’t know 
whether we were going to get out of the 
woods after all. It proved, however, to be only 
his joy in his new acquisition, for like a boy 
with a new toy, he had taken it to bed with 
him. Another thing the men take to bed 
with them are their pipes. They say up there 
that a real smoker uses ten pounds of tobacco 
a month, for he smokes day and night; 
Pednoud, however, did not smoke at all. 

We carried everything over the first por- 
tage to another small lake and paddled across 
that and made another portage over a range 
of hills starting again down the Riviere 
Blanche. We had to make several portages 
around the rapids of this river, when it was 
dangerous to take the loaded canoes over the 
rocks; the men floated the canoes down where 
possible, and carried them through the forest 
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Winner Gordon Bennett International 


1113 miles, American Distance Record, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


in many places. It was remarkable how the 
sensation of a first trip through strange 
surroundings comes back when you make the 
trip a second time. The tiniest details come 
back to memory with the greatest clearness. 
Scenes and vistas then seen, and seen only 
once, were recognized instantly—a sand- 
bank, a cleft in the rocks, through which we 
had to pass, some special aspect of the 
landscape, all were perfectly familiar. As a 
matter of fact, there had been no change for 
twenty years, even the undergrowth re- 
mained relatively about the same. This 
part of the country on the Labrador border 
has been lumbered only for the big pines to 
make the masts for Nelson’s ships, and for 
those of the English merchant marine sixty 
years ago. However, the paper industry is 
rapidly creeping up on it! 


T DUSK we came to the shore of Lake 

Tchitogama, toward the far end of which 
we had been cast away, and around which so 
many memories centered. We had spent a 
week on its shores, talking, wading and 
climbing what seemed interminable ob- 
stacles. 

At each of the jutting points around which 
we made our way we had hoped to find some 
sign of life, but every time there was another 
point ahead and no trace of humanity. Now 
we were looking at these points from the 
other direction. Half way up the middle of 
the lake we saw the glistening white canvas 
tent, our destination, the Tchitogama Fish 
and Game Club, a tent which, needless to say, 
was only recently erected. We paddled four 
and a half miles in the darkness and arrived 
on the shore and found Houseman, who had 
come in the other way with extra supplies, 
had given us up for the night and gone to bed. 
He came out in his pajamas with a search- 
light and gave us a warm welcome, for he had 
heard our voices as we paddled over the lake. 
Tremblay, the cook, immediately started 
supper. 

The water had been over this point the 
week before, so it was quite primitive enough 
and everything was damp and cold, so that 
we slept with everything we could get on 
over us. Next day was very rainy and we 
set up the “‘polle” (stove) inside the tent 
which dried things out and made it warm 
and habitable. The following day was fine, 
the sun was bright and warm and we made a 
trip down the lake to the site of Jack Maltais’ 
camp.~' I caught a Broche, or native pike, 
something like a large pickerel, on the way 
down. We found the exact spot where Mal- 
tais’ camp was pitched and even some of the 
old stumps, moss-covered, witnesses of 
twenty years before. One of these stumps, 
shows in‘the pictures drawn at that time 
and in the photograpb _e then took. 

Very few people had passed over these 
portages in the last few years, because 
the many Indian families who used these 
trails on their way to the North country 
now go down the Peribonka River because 
there is more water and they can reach 
the Indian Reservations more easily by that 
route. 

We took a picture of Pednoud and Simard, 
Hawley and myself in the exact spot where 
we first met They remembered every de- 
tail of that occasion, even to firing a shot at 
a muskrat out in the lake and the clothes 
that we had on. We had lunch and tea on the 
shore and then returned to our camp. On the 
way I caught a four-pound Ouananiche, 
which increased the stock of our larder. 
We had him for breakfast the next day. 
These are the gamiest of game fish and they 
put up a fight worthy of a full-grown salmon. 
The flesh is a delicate pink of a very fine 


The 


“Had this spy no confederates, my uncle? 
He dared enter the stronghold of the Iroquois 
alone?” 

Donahogaweh nodded his head slowly. 
“This spy and our own Gano resembled each 
other as the grains of corn on the same cob. 
The Susquehannocks killed our Gano and 
sent us this spy. Because of his likeness to 
the dead Iroquois, we adopted him.” 

“He is like our own Gano. He is coura- 
geous. Does he live?” 

“He lives.” 

_“The Iroquois have need of courage. Let 
him live, my uncle. He has proven himself 
courageous. ‘The eighth sachem must be 
strong. He must be brave. Let him live. 


1931 





flavor. They are known as the land-locked 
salmon. 

On our way down we passed the cliff where 
we had almost lost hope of getting out of the 
forest alive, for it was impossible to go along 
the water’s edge as the rocks and precipitous 
cliffs rose from the deep water. Mr. Hawley, 
after making an attempt to climb over the 
top of this high cliff was forced to return, 
crawling on his hands and knees because he 
had badly injured his knee. We found the 
little cave where we built a fire and ate our 
last concentrated meat tablet and spent the 
night not knowing what the next day might 
bring forth. We took a photograph of this 
spot and repeated the climb over the summit 
which on the first journey culminated in our 
arrival at salvation at the camp of Maltais. 
It is no wonder that we remembered every 
cleft in the rock along the way. The cir- 
cumstances under which the impressions 
were made had burned themselves into our 
memories. 

The next day we went toward the North 
end of the lake, where we first reached its 
shores from the Laurentian Mountains upon 
which our balloon rested. Here we found the 
wildest conditions imaginable, dense alder- 
bushes near the mouth of the stream which 
we followed down the mountain side. After 
trying to ascend for a little way through the 
pathless forest, Hawley decided it was im- 
practicable, if not impossible, to return to 
the crags where our descent was made and 
where we had intended to place a memorial 
tablet in a copper case. No human foot, 
in all probability, had ever touched those 
crags until we landed there in 1910, and from 
the time the party salvaging the balloon had 
left it a few days later, no human foot has 
passed that way nor is likely to do so. The 
silence once disturbed seems likely to remain 
unbroken by human voices. 


(THERE is a great stone cliff on the opposite 
side of the lake called the “tableau,” 
smooth and flat and large as the side of a house; 
an ideal spot for an inscription—but we deter- 
mined to present our tablet to the Tchito- 
gama Fish and Game Club to be placed over 
the mantel in their lodge now being erected, 
where it may easily be seen by the few who 
visit these regions. We spend another day 
walking along the shores of the lake, visiting 
the sandpits upon which we had slept with a 
coverlet of stars over us, and we prepared a 
birch-bark scroll upon which we engrossed the 
following letter to Mr. James C. McCoy 
who had loaned the balloon to us, and who 
now lives in his chdteau at Sujon Grasse, 
Southern France: 

“Greetings from Lake Tchitogama 
where Post and I landed in your balloon, 
America 2nd, thereby. winning: its second 
Gordon Bennett Balloon Race, the Lahm 
Cup and establishing the American long- 
distance record which still stands after 
twenty years. 

“We salute you. If it had not been for 
your generosity and your wonderful 
balloon we would not have known of this 
wild country, nor would we have been here 
walking along the shore of the lake where 
we walked twenty years ago. 

“In camp luxury, we view the cave 
where we ate our last concentrated meat 
tablet and are awed by the impassible na- 
ture of the forest about us. The men, 
Joseph Pednoud and Joseph Simard, the 
men who found us, are accompanying us to 
testify to our story and to live over again 
the meeting at the tent of Jack Maltais 
after having reached the limit of our 
endurance. 

“In contrast, now we are enjoying the 


(Concluded from page 41) 

“The Iroquois speaks from the mouths of 
his fathers. He shall live. The Council has 
so decreed. We have need of courage. He 
is Gano.” 

In his eagerness, Owigo raised himself un- 
steadily on his elbow. To his surprise, he 
saw the Burning Circle alight in the Council 
Grove with warriors of the Five Nations, 
fresh from battle, sprawled just outside the 
sacred ring. And he heard the songs that 
accompanied the “raising up”’ of sachems. 

For the first time Owigo noticed that his 
uncle did not wear the robe of a sachem. He 
looked at Donahogaweh in mute wonder, his 
eyes filled with the question he dared not ask. 

Reading the look in his eyes, his uncle 


ozone in the height of joy and good spirits, 
our supplies including every variety of 
ordinary fare. We have also enjoyed the 
finest fresh-water game-fish from the 
agile brook trout to the kingly Ouananiche 
which we had the sport of catching; game 
of the country, duck, hare, plover, moose, 
native fruits including the jelly of the 
*Pamina berry.’ 

“Our pleasure has been enhanced by 
congenial spirits, and our good friend 
John Edward Houseman, joins us in ex- 
tending felicitations as we toast openly 
your excellent heal-h, most pleasant 
memories, and a joyous reunion in the near 
future. 

“With deepest esteem and assurance of 
our sincere affection, we are, yours in 
bonds of inestimable obligation.” 


This was signed by all of our party. 


HE French Canadians were immensely 

pleased to see on the ballast bags the name 
of the Astra Balloon Censtructors of Paris, 
France, showing that our equipment was of 
French manufacture. It is really touching 
to observe the strong feeling of affection and 
loyalty to France and anything French on 
the part of the Canadians who have been so 
long separated from the mother country. 

The next few days were spent in magni- 
ficent fishing. We caught 114 pounds of 
Ouananiche, -Touladie and Pike. Simard, 
a shoemaker by trade, fixing up his fishing- 
tackle with rabbit snare-wire and using small 
trout for bait and holding the line in his 
teeth while paddling, caught as many fish 
as the rest of us put together, in spite of 
our equipment containing all the most 
modern lures and invisible gut and steel 
wire leaders. Instead of landing tongs and 
net, Simard would casually flip the fish into 
the boat with a flash of his hand, something 
any fisherman may say is quite impossible, 
but Simard did it just the same. We snared 
snowshoe rabbits whose toes are spread so as 
to keep them from sinking into the snow. 

The day for our return arrived, and we 
went out by the outlet of the lake where it 
joins the Peribonka River, a majestic 
stream 400 miles long, and rivaling the 
Hudson River in the grandeur of its moun- 
tainous scenery. We paddled twenty miles 
down the current, running the rapids above 
Chute Barnaby and portaging around the 
Falls. We continued on the Chute McLeod, 
our final portage where we left the river. 
Here we found a trading party going up to 
take supplies to the Indians 200 miles north 
and to exchange their wares for skins and 
pelts. One of the men carried 360 pounds on 
his back, two sacks of flour and a sack of 
sugar, and other men carry even more 
weight in portaging supplies to their canoes. 
It seemed incredible what they were able to 
accomplish and we saw their equipment 
which was to last them for nearly nine 
months in the snow and winter where it often 
reaches 40 degrees below zero. They had 
husky dogs, snow-shoes and sleds to travel 
through this unbroken country. 


HERE we bade goodbye to our friends of 

the wilderness, had a parting cup of tea 
and paid off the men amid their good wishes 
and a parting song. On our way back we stop- 

at St. Coeur de Marie, where we visited 
Father Abel Simard, the Abbé who received 
us on our first return to civilization. He 
instantly recalled our first meeting and, in 
vivid reminiscence, twenty years ago seemed 
as yesterday. 


The prize-winning letter for November was 
submitted by John J. Garlick of Norwood, Mass. 


Keeper of the Door 


explained, “The robe no longer hangs from 
my shoulders. I am old, too old for the cares 
of the office. Another eighth sachem has 
been selected in my stead. We have fol- 
lowed the law that our fathers made, that a 
natural heir may be set aside and one of the 
same clan be selected instead.” 

He rose, with quiet dignity, and raised his 
hand above his head. The music ceased 
abruptly. 

In his arms he lifted Owigo and with steps 
that never faltered he advanced toward the 
Burning Circle. 

“Make way,” he said in a deep full voice, 
“Make way for the Keeper of the Door, the 
eighth sachem of the Senecas!” 
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BEARD. The National Scout 
Commissioner and great out- 
doorsman is Chief at the 


is only one DAN 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


ina primitive forest on a beauti- 
ful Pennsylvania mountain lake. 


“CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD; 
IT’S CALLING YOU” 


The trees are whispering it; 
The brooks are babbling it; 
The lake is laughing it; 

The stars are twinkling it; 
The winds are shouting it; 
The flapjacks are flapping it. 


Our boys are taught to do the 
very things they WANT TO 
DO: Overnight hiking; Horse- 
manship; Canoeing;Swimming; 
Trailing; Archery; Aviation; 
Nature lore; Camp lore; Indian 
lore; Handicraft. Ask Dad to 
sign you up in the only camp 
of its kind in the world. 


Not a Scout Camp, but, for 
those who are Scouts, an in- 
tensive Scouting course under 
competent Scout leaders. Merit 
badges awarded by local court 
of honor. 
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Bs. TIME anaes ---- First Episode 


1 FOUND MY Il OBoY! WAIT'LL) / ‘MEMBER MY OLD 
© GLOVE WITH ay LAST YEAR'S PET 
; ; SHOOTER ? THERE 


ies SHE IS~ GOOD 
Sey 
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WHY, CHICK Lee ! ! 
DID You REALLY / GOIN’ To TRY 
PRACTICE ALL / An’ GET INTO 
WINTER UN TH’ ais) BIG TIME 

HOUSE ? 
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¢c AnorHer open season for mibs will be here before you 
know it. Boys—and girls too—with real sport- 
ing blood, will be hunting a bare spot of ground 
on the sunny side of the schoolhouse—and get 
the thrill of “‘knucklin’ down” again in a game 
of Ringer. 

This year you'll get a bigger kick out of it than 
ever—for Akro-Agates are better than ever. In 
addition to finer Moonies, Opies and Prize 
Names, there is a new Akro line of Tri-Color 
Agates—the slickest you’ve ever seen. 

Stores selling marbles are already showing these 
new Akro Agates. Ask to see them. Ask also for 





PRIZE CONTEST—Dealer’s 
packages all carry details of 
the new Akro Agate Prize 
Contest. $200.00 in cash 


prizes for boys and girls. the new Ringer Rules sheet, giving the new Na- 
Ask your dealer tional Tournament Rules. If your dealer doesn’t 
about it. have them, write us. 






THE AKRO AGATE CO. 


South Chestnut St. : Clarksburg, W. Va. 






FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEN YOU BUY MARBLES 








Let’s Get Together, Fellows! 


Here’s a great opportunity to receive one of the 
greatest assortments of reading ever offered. 


Adventuring in the barren wastes of the Arctic and Antarctic regions; on the battle fields 
of the World War; through the mysterious lands of the Far East; amidst the cow towns 
and cattle country of the old West; in the jungles of Africa; on the great plains of the 
Canadian Northwest—all around the world. 


Sporting through the months in all lines of sports with famous coaches and star players 
of the day—baseball, track and field, tennis, golf, aquatics, football, basketball, etc. 


Achieving through departments on aviation (model airplane building) how-to-make, 
how-to-do, handicraft, photography, radio, stamp collecting, puzzlecraft and contests. 


The biggest bargain in reading ever offered— 
BOYS’ LIFE and OPEN ROAD each for a year, only $2.20. 


Fill in the Coupon ATIAGH $2.20 Mail Today Sure! 


(money order or check) 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Enclosed is $2. * ianeh—enaney order), for which please send Boys’ Lire and Open Road for Boys, 
each for one year, 








BOYS’ LIFE 


Think and Grin 


EDITED BY F. J. RIGNEY 



















Canadian Postage, 50c extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra. 





19317 Happy New Year, Boys, and now 

let’s climb up high on the top edge 
of the first day and let’s see how far we can 
look ahead into the New Year. Boy! What 
a wonderful view—mountains and mountains 
of hopes and of opportunities, all sparkling 
and bright. Say! What's that little black 
speck standing in the middle of the Road- 


way of Progress? Get your catapults, sling- — 


shots and axes ready, fellows, for it’s old 
Idle Five Minutes himself preparing to bar 
our way. Let’s show him that we too are 
prepared not only for him but for a busy, 
Happy New Year. 

For the best jokes catapulted, that is, for 
those accepted and published, brand new 
1931 Boy Scout Diaries will be awarded. 


A Wise Crack? 
It’s a good thing for most people that a 
looking-glass can’t laugh. 
Urgent Request 


Dear Sir: 

Please send me another jar of your pimple 
remover. My face is gone, but the pimples 
are still there. 


In Need 
Fresuie: I am just a poor boy trying to 
get ahead. 
Proressor: That’s fine; you certainly 
need one. 





A Hard One 
“What's the meaning of ‘abstract’ and 
‘concrete’ ?” 
“If my wife promises to make a cake, that’ s 
‘abstract’; but if she makes it, that’s ‘con- 
crete’.” 


Before His Time 
“Yes, his idea was that he could beat the 
train to the station.” 
“Did he get across?” 
“Well, he will get it as soon as the monu- 
ment-maker has it finished.” 


Tracking 
Seconp Cxass: How are you coming with 


your tests? 
Tenperroot: I think I'll pass my track- 
ing. 
Seconp Crass: What will you track? 
Tenverroot: The street-car. 











Kayoed the Seconds Too 


Tick: If a man smashed a clock, could he 
be convicted for killing time? 
Tock: Not if the clock struck first. 


Nor Do They Weigh It in the Scales 
Man: Miss, I should like to have a piece 
for my piano. 
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Lavy: I'm sorry, sir, but you'll have to 
take a whole piano. We don’t sell pieces. 


His Lookout 
Grapve-Crossinc FLacMan (to his wife, 
at supper): Say, but I had a hard day, to- 
day, my dear. More autos went by than 
you could shake a stick at. 


Knew His Onions Too 
Autor (to critic): You can’t appreciate 
it; you never wrote a book, yourself. 
Critic: No; and I never laid an egg, but 
I'm a better judge of an omelette than any 
hen in the country. 





Almost K.O.’d Old I.F.M. 


EmpLoyMENT AGENT: What kind of a job 
are you looking for? 

Appuicant: Oh, striking a gong in a hot- 
house every time a century plant blooms! 


A Dry Joke? 
Scoutmaster: Did you take a shower? 
Tenverroort: No, sir, but if it’s missing, 
I'll help you look for it. 


Phony Pronunciation 
Tom: What’s an operetta? 
But: Don’t be foolish; it’s a girl who 
works for the telephone company. 


Wonder What He Means 
Mr. X: And your brother, who was try- 
ing to get the government job, what is he 


doing now? 
Mr. Y: Nothing. He got the job. 


Solid Advice 


EaG.e Scout (to tenderfoot): How do you 
ever expect to pound a nail into the wall with 
a hairbrush? For goodness’ sakes, use your 
head. 





Modern Day 
First Inp1an: Let’s go on the war-path. 
Seconp Inpran: Can’t;. it’s being paved 
and there’s a Detour sign up. 


- We Have Some 


Eneauish Boy: Have you aristocrats in 
your country? 

American Boy: What are aristocrats? 

Enautsu Boy: Aristocrats are people who 
don’t work and their fathers didn’t work and 
their fathers’ fathers didn’t work. 

American Boy: We have them in our 
country, but we don’t call them aristocrats; 
we call them “bums.” 

He Got Something Extra 

Visitors were present: 

“Daddy, may I have a dime?” asked little 
Georgie. Dad obliged with a smile. F 

“This time, you won’t make me give it 
back after the company’s gone, will you, 
daddy?” was little Georgie’s loud remark. 


January 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


shows no accent because he is accustomed 
to the Latin tongue. His eyes were blue, I 
noted—Romans’, as a rule, are dark. His 
horse was well cared for, the trappings 
taken care of as a slave takes care of his 
master’s or a freeman of his own. The 
legionary has no slave, and the fact decided 
me to go to my lord Vinitius with what I had 
learned.” 

Caesar nodded slowly. ‘You were right, 
Cerdic. I had been suspicious, but had found 
no reason for it. I will act upon your word, 
and we will be rid of one of the two. What 
think you of the old man?” 

“T know not,” replied Cerdic, ‘though I 
think him harmless, Imperator.” 

“We will arrange to seize this Vegitius,” 
said Caesar slowly, “‘in such a manner that 
Senex will not know of it nor be frightened. 
I know him not, but something about him 
is familiar. Watch you him!” 

Cerdic bowed his acquiescence. “‘ You may 
go,”’ continued Caesar, and waved a hand in 
dismissal. Cerdic saluted and left the tent. 

Ten minutes Caesar remained undis- 
turbed and thoughtful. Ten minutes later, 
five men rode out of the camp to the south. 
Then Caesar summoned Vegitius. 

““How long have you awaited us here?” 
he questioned, viewing the man sharply. 

““A day and a half, my lord,” Vegitius 
replied. 

“Then you are rested. Take this message 
and ride south to the town of Augusta 
Praetoria and deliver it to the man Fulvius 
Sulla.”” He watched the man as he said 
this. Vegitius nodded. 

** Aye, my lord. I will do that.” 

“You will ride immediately, and Fulvius 
will return with you,’ added the commander. 

Vegitius found his horse and trappings, 
mounted and rode from the camp. He had 
gone barely two miles when he found himself 
fiercely attacked by five men who leaped from 
the bushes. They worked quickly and 
quietly, and it was but a matter of minutes 
before Vegitius lay bound and gagged in the 
bushes, the five men, resting on camp robes, 
keeping guard beside him. 


ERDIC made his way to the slaves’ 
quarters in the rear of the camp. It 
appeared that Senex had already attracted 
attention. He was telling some stories of the 
Swiss Alps in his high-pitched voice, and 
there was quite a group listening to him. 
Cerdic approached and went as close as he 
could, watching the old fellow. He shud- 
dered as he saw the horrible scarred face. 
Watching the shaky old form he could hardly 
imagine that there was anything there that 
was a danger. It seemed probable that he 
had been brought along by Vegitius merely 
because an old man had to be presented. 

He was laughing now, and Cerdic’s eyes 
wandered vaguely to his mouth, the thin 
lips, the yellow rotten teeth. Suddenly 
Cerdic bent forward and he peered intently; 
then his eyes narrowed with suspicion. 

The old man tottered to his feet and started 
towards his tent. Cerdic leaped forward to 
help him, grasping his arm, telling him to 
lean upon it. The old fellow grinned up at 
him, saying, “Thank you, thank you,” 
again and again. 

He placed his arm about the man as a 
better support. Then he gazed away into 
the mountains, his eyes troubled. Things 
were not as they should be, he felt. 
heard the old man speaking. The words 
startled him. * + 

He left Senex at the tent assigned him, 
sought out his master, and then went to the 
wall of the camp. There he approached the 
guard, and showed him a message from 
Vinitius. After which he sought out a 
secluded spot, but one from which he could 
overlook the Via Quintana, the street on 
which the third section of the camp faced, 
and that tent, facing upon the street, which 
had been assigned by Caesar to Senex. 

There he remained while dusk deepened to 
night, until gradually the men sought sleep 
and the camp became quiet. The watch 
changed: it was midnight. Cerdic remained 
quietly in the shadow. The moon rose, a 
gibbous moon; the night grew light. The 
guards paced their ways slowly. -Cerdic 
judged that over two hours and a half had 


He © 


Senex 


(Concluded from page 15) 


passed since the change of the guard. It 
must be nearing the end of the third watch. 
So quietly that the guard did not note his 
going, he slipped into the shadow of the 
tents. He wound his way among them, 
avoiding the moonlight, seeking the shadows. 
Gaining the rear of the stables, not far from 
the southern gate, he retired to a shadow, 
threw himself upon the ground, and waited. 
But this time his wait was short. Scarcely 
ten minutes had passed when he thought he 
detected a movement in the shadow. So, 
he thought, the old man kept his appoint- 
ments. The time was chosen with thought. 
The watch would change within five min- 
utes, and a certain amount of noise would 
be necessary for that. 

The watch changed, and even as it 
changed, from that patch of shadow Cerdic 
had been watching, a figure glided, a bent 
figure, but one which did not totter nor sway 
in its walk, but which moved swiftly and 
surely straight for the place where Cerdic 


ay. 

Shadow drifted into shadow, the figure 
was swallowed. The moon shone down 
serenely, quietly. The watch moved with 
clang of arms, tramp of feet, exchange of 
greetings and passwords. Figures marched 
down the streets, turning off now and again, 
until presently the camp was again quiet, 
and peace reigned. And then became 
audible, if one were close enough, voices in 
the rear of the stables, voices which talked in 
low tones. 

Suddenly a shadow detached itself from 
that same splotch where the two had come 
together, and this shadow was _ swiftly 
followed by the second, the two of them dis- 
appearing in the darkness afforded by the 
tents. If one had followed, one would have 
seen the shadow which was bent and stooped 
cross the broad street which surrounded 
the tents, and melt into the shade of the 
wall. The second shadow did not follow. 
The guards came slowly back, passed and 
repassed, and moved once more away. The 
shadow by the wall glided along the embank- 
ment to the gateway, and slipped through, 
still in the obscurity of the traverse. There 
it crouched till the watch had once more 
reached the gateway and turned back. Then 
it glided across the short open space to the 
woods and disappeared. 

Then the shadow which had remained by 
the tents turned about, and, skirting the 
stables, reached the quarters of the slaves. 

Cerdic went to bed and slept. 

Early the next morning Cerdic repaired 
to the tent of Caesar. The Imperator was 
standing near a small portable camp table. 
As yet no one had brought word that Senex 
was missing. 

“You have learned somewhat of the old 
man, Briton?” questioned Caesar. 
“Aye,” responded Cerdic. 

learned somewhat.” 

Caesar looked at him quietly for a moment. 
Then he spoke, “You have found him as 
harmless as he appears?” 

“Nay, my lord. I think him much more 
dangerous than the false Vegitius ever 
was. 

“How, Briton, could an old man be more 
dangerous than one in the prime of his life? 
It stands not to reason.” . A thought seemed 
to strike him. ‘“‘He is an old man, is he 
not?” 

“Nay, I think not, Imperator.” 

Caesar looked quietly at the slave, but 
Cerdic noted that his thin, lined lips grew 
hard, and his eye piercing. “What dis- 
covered you, Briton?” he questioned. 

“First, Imperator, as he was relating stories 
of the Swiss valleys, I noted that, though 
they had the appearance of being yellow and 
rotten, the teeth of the old man were even of 
shape and neither broken nor ill-used. It 
seemed strange. Upon viewing them closer, 
I found they were, in truth, sound and good, 
intentionally discolored.” 

Caesar breathed an almost silent, “Ah!” 

“Then, Imperator, as he tottered feebly 
to his tent, I helped him. I grasped his 
arm to assist him, and I found, not skin 
and bones, but firm, muscled flesh——!” 

“The scar?” 

“That, too, was false,” said Cerdic. 

For a moment the Imperator seemed dumb- 


“TIT have 


founded, but for a moment only. Then he 
began pacing the width of the tent, and as he 
walked he thought aloud, his mind working 
rapidly as only Caesar's could: “I begin to 
see. Some Gallic chief captured or killed 
the messenger from Labienus, Vegitius. The 
letter would have been found. There would 
have been enough of the tale in it to have 
informed the Gaul. He had but to find one 
who could act the part of the legionary, and 
another of the semblance of Senex. He 
would send them to this camp as the two 
expected, thinking that, if either of the two 
were suspected, the brawny young legionary 
would be the one. We would pay but little 
attention to a deformed old man. The old 
man would be the one who would attempt to 
kill me, or lead us into a trap instead of by 
the short route we wished. Think you not 
that that was the plot?” 

“Aye, my lord.” 

“There is naught else to do, then, but 
despatch soldiers for the man, eh, Briton?” 

Cerdic hesitated. ‘*The man has es- 
caped,”’ he said. 

“Escaped!” Caesar stopped in his stride, 
and whirled upon the Briton, his eyes fairly 
glaring. He half raised his arm as though to 
strike. But Caesar paused, and then, as 
Cerdic watched, he saw a change come over 
the Imperator. Slowly Caesar lowered his 
arm. 

““Escaped!” he repeated. The word was 
not loud this time, but in a rather thoughtful 
key. Caesar stood still for a full minute, 
his eyes straying from the face of the red- 
headed slave to the door of the tent. His 
hand wandered to his chin and stroked it. 
Then he smiled slowly. ‘* Briton,” said he, 
“T have more money for you when you are in 
need of it. Keep yourself well, for I see that 
in the future I will need you. You may go 
now.” 

Cerdic, startled, merely stood and stared 
for a moment. ‘“‘My lord,” he gasped, 
“know you 

Caesar smiled again. ‘Aye, Briton,” he 
said. “I think I know. It pieces together. 
You tell me yesterday that this Senex rear- 
ranges the tunic of the man Vegitius, and in 


” 





‘ doing so allows you to see a scar upon the 


fellow’s back, a fact which you follow up, 
and which ends in the seizing of Vegitius. 
Now you tell me you have allowed him to 
escape.”” He looked full into Cerdic’s eyes, 
and added softly, “‘ Aye, Briton, I know.” 

“How came it that he knew me, Imper- 
ator?” asked Cerdic, curious. 

“Your foiling of Manduviscus on the road 
to Rome has made you known to such men, 
Briton. But—before you go, tell me—how 
discovered you his identity?” 

“As I told you, Imperator,” said Cerdic 
slowly, “I placed my arm about him as I 
went to his tent with him. He wore armor 
beneath his smock, the banded armor of the 
Romans, not the scallops of the Gauls, and 
upon that armor was a lark, the symbol of 
the Legion of the Alauda, your own, Im- 
perator. He spoke to me, telling me to meet 
him behind the stables at the end of the third 
watch. I knew not what to think, and fear- 
ing deception, I watched his tent, but at the 
end of the watch, he came, and there he 
told me the correct directions to the short 
route to Chalons for transmission to you. 
As you know, Imperator, he is ” Cerdic 
stopped, for the Imperator had raised a finger 
to his lips. 

‘Not so loud, Briton,” said he quietly, and 
beckoned him to his side. “The walls some- 
times have ears, and the army knows him 
not. Now, Briton, who think you he is?” 

“T think,” said Cerdic, and his voice was 
hardly above a breath, “I think he is the 
greatest exrplorator in the army, the Crafty 
One.” 





“Aye, Briton,” said Caesar. “You still 
guess well—the Crafty One. And clever, 
clever. His own comrades knew him not. I 
knew him not. And he makes no report to 
me direct, but through you. He will go back 
to the Gaul, Manduviscus, with some excuse, 
and the route through the mountains will 
be quite safe—quite safe, Briton!” 

Caesar was correct. He reached the army 
in twelve days time, safe and unmolested, 
and Cerdic had accomplished his first great 
step in his rise from slavery. 
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Cuaticura Soap 
World-Famous for 
Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 17B, Malden, Mass, 
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For Every Boy’s Den 


Admiral Byrd, at Little America, about to 
take off for the South Pole! In his hands the 


flag, and the stone from Floyd Bennett’s grave, 
which he dropped at the Pole. 


Capt. McKinley has autographed your 


photo as follows: 


Taken just before the South Pole flight Adm. 


Byrd holding the flag and a stone from: Floyd 
Bennett’s grave, which was dropped at the pole. 

Size 8 x 10, shipped flat ready for framing. Lim- 
ited supply at soc each. 


Mail coupon today! 


Capt. Ashley C. McKinley, 


Official Aerial Photographer, Byrd Antarctic Expedition 


Suite 907, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


Enclosed find soc (cash or Money Order) for which 
aot ame 


send Admiral Byrd's photograph as described to 
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New Books for the New Year 


MORE new books we wish to bring to 

your attention, books of fact and of 
fiction, of old days and new, and we hope 
among them you may find just the book for 
which you want to spend some of your 
Christmas money. 


Sea Ways and Air 


Full Fathom Five, by Frank H. Shaw. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 
Tus is a terrible book but a tremendously 
interesting one. It contains accounts 
of famous shipwrecks, their causes and the 
conditions that accompanied their going 
down. There are incidents of heroism and 
endurance, of strange lapses in men respon- 
sible for numbers of their fellows, of panic 
and of iron discipline. One of the most thrill- 
ing of the stories is that of the Birkenhead 
Drill; one of the strangest that of H. M. S. 
Victoria; one of the most horrible that of the 
Lusitania; and there are many others that 
press close upon these in thrill, strangeness 
and horror. 


The Atlantic, by Stanley Rogers. Crow- 
ell. $2.75. 

HE romance and adventure of the Atlan- 

tic make this book: the hardships of 
those early navigators led by their power to 
imagine whither this vast ocean would bring 
them; the great battles that have been fought 
to the making of reputations, the immortaliz- 
ing of vessels; the treasure ships and cargoes 
that have sailed it in galleon and clipper; the 
pirates that have infested it; the mysterious 
disappearances of ships and the wrecks that 
have brought fear and dread of it; the muti- 
nies that have blackened the record of its 
ships; the development of ships from the old 
Viking boat of Eric the Red to the floating 
hotels of to-day. All this story is in a fascinat- 
ing book admirably written by the author of 
that equally fascinating book, “Sea Lore.” 


The Book of Gliders, by Edwin W. 
Teale. Dutton. $2.50. 

HIS is an excellent book on its subject, 

containing a brief history of gliding with 
explanation of the theory and the types of 
gliders; stories of famous pilots and flights; 
instructions for gliding and soaring; directions 
and diagrams for building gliders, and finally 
a glossary of gliding terms. 


Couriers of the Clouds, by Edward 
Shenton. Macrae Smith. $2.50. 
THE romance of flying the mail this—the 

development of aviation as it pointed 
to flying the mails, the history of air mail, 
routes and flying fields, the improvements 
in equipment, in planes and instruments,—all 
these subjects are treated. The book is 
written interestingly and not the least in- 
teresting part of it is that which tells the 
story of individual experiences of mail pilots 
in storm and fog, in cases of failure in the 
functioning of machines. 


A B Cof Gliding and Sailflying, ed- 
ited by Victor W. Page. Henley, paper, 
$1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 

NTEREST in gliders and gliding is in- 

creasing among young people and for those 
who are seriously interested to study the 
subject from the technical end, this book has 
been prepared. It gives, according to a note, 
“‘a complete ground course of operation and 
construction,” and plans for building .a 
primary training type glider. Mr. Page is 
an authority on the technique of aircraft 
and his earlier books are probably familiar 
to real students of aviation. 


Miniature Aircraft,—How to Make and 
How to Fly Them. By Omar H. Day and 
Terence Vincent. Manual Arts Press. $.80. 
FoR the boy who wants brief, concise 

directions for beginning the work of 
making airplane models this small, inexpen- 
sive book will suit his requirement. It con- 
tains directions for making parts and for 
making six craft. A chapter on group work 
and one of direction for flying miniature 
aircraft complete the manual. 


Wings of Gold, by Raoul Whitfield. 
Penn. $2.00. 
MPHE West, mystery, airplanes—all have 

part in this story of the strange happen- 
ings at Silver Cross Ranch, of the dangers 
that threatened young Larry and his Uncle 
Jeff and their friend the old prospector. 
For good measure, readers will find a splendid 
horse and a good dog among the characters. 


DECORATIONS BY 
EVE GANSON 
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Beginner’s Book of Model Airplanes, 
by Carl H. Claudy. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75. 
NOTHER book of instruction which will 
interest the boy who wishes to learn how 

to begin the construction of flying models. 


Pilots’ Luck, by Clayton Knight. Mc- 
Kay. 
His is a book of pictures of airplanes 
fighting in the Great War. With each of 
the remarkable pictures is a bit of text which 
is suggestive of the situation portrayed by 
the artist. The book is a striking one. 


Conquering the Air, by Archibald Wil- 
liams. Nelson. $2.00. (Revised Edition.) 
ASPLENDID book for general information 

of an historical and entertaining sort giv- 
ing a bird’s-eye view of aerial transportation 
up to the present. Suitable for boys and a 
very good book for reference on all the great 
events of aircraft. 


Heroes of the Air, by Chelsea Fraser. 
Crowell. $2.00. 
A BOOK now in its ninth edition, well illus- 
trated, giving graphic stories of all of the 
great flights that have been made, and brought 
up to date in this last volume by the in- 
clusion of a chapter on Byrd's flight to the 
South Pole. A good book for reference, and 
suitable for boys of all ages. 


Rear Admiral Byrd and the Polar 
Expeditions, by Coram Foster. Burt. $.75. 
For young readers who want a brief book 

on Admiral Byrd’s family, boyhood and 
achievements to the homecoming from the 
Antarctic,'this will give them such a glimpse of 
this hero of exploration by air as they desire. 


Aces of the Air, by Joseph Lewis French. 
McLoughlin Bros. $1.00. 
ASERIES of stories of air experiences, 
many of them narrated by the men who 
participated. The introduction is by Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker. 


Desert Wings, by Covington Clarke. 
Reilly & Lee. $1.50. 
HE tale of a search for fabled emerald 
mines, in the Sahara Desert, by an archs- 
ologist. He has the aid of a German sci- 





entist, two young war fliers, a cabin boy 
stowaway and a native guide. The search, 
however, is dramatically hampered by the 
machinations of a villainous native who 
all but brings the expedition to disaster. A 
lively story for’those who like highly seasoned 
melodrama well presented. 


Outdoor Sports the Year Round, 
Popular Mechanics Press. $2.00. 
us is a large volume containing long and 

short articles on sports and on making 
the implements of sport. There are articles 
on camping and camping outfits; on fishing 
and angling outfits; on swimming and diving, 
skiing, and on making model airplanes, and 
many others. 


Tales of True Adventure 


Adventurous Days, by Carl Grabo. 
Rockwell. $2.50. 
GLAMOROUS book made of selections 
from literature that is not very familiar. 
The selections, each one a complete unit, 
are from Trelawney and Crockett, Burton 
and Hudson, Melville and Kingsley, and 
others of as various talents and styles. But 
all have one characteristic—a high quality 
as adventure and as literature. There are 
old legends, hunting exploits, pirate fights, 
experiences with South Sea Islanders, tales of 
the East. The campfire story-teller will find 
the book a mine of interesting material. 


Great Moments in Freedom, by Mar- 
fon F. Lansing. Doubleday. $2.50. 
PERHAPS the most interesting thing about 

this book is its suggestion of how many 
kinds of freedom there are. We think of 
religious, national and personal freedom. but 
here we have not only brief stories of how 
these were won but little stories of how we 
won freedom from superstitious ideas, from 
disease, from long, slow labor by the inven- 
tion of machinery. 


Alaska, the Great Bear’s Cub, by 
Mary Lee Davis. Wilde. $2.00. 
WweE OUGHT, all of us, to know more of 
Alaska, our great treasure house of the 
North, than we do. In Mrs. Davis’s book 
we shall find much of the information we 
should have, set forth most entertainingly. 


Here we may read of the climate and learn 
with surprise that Alaska has its arctic, its 
temperate and an almost tropical zone for 
three months, at least; about the Eski- 
mos and the Indians, their customs and 
superstitions; about dogs, mushing and 
racing; about the old mad days of the gold 
rush; and many other things which one 
who has lived in various parts of Alaska 
can tell us. 


The Romance of Old Glory, by Ethel 
Clere Chamberlin. Sully. $2.50. 
MUCH of the romance of our country’s 
history is touched upon in this book 
which runs through it as various flags had 
part in it-——the flags of the colonizing coun- 
tries, the company flags, the war-time flags, 
particularly the many that were used. by 
various groups and the different colonies 
during the Revolution, and finally, the story 
of the adoption of the Stars and Stripes. 
It is an interesting angle from which to look 
at our history, and young people will find 
the story well arranged and clearly told. 


How They Carried the Mail, by Joseph 
Walker. Sears. $3.00. 
IN A series of chapters, each of which is an 

interesting short story founded on history, 
we learn how couriers carried messages for 
rulers in olden days, in Chaldea and Egypt, 
Persia and Rome, through the centuries 
to the time when these couriers began to 
carry mail and to the present development of 
postal service. The book is full of incident, 
of adventure, of courage. 


Overland in a Covered Wagon, by Joa- 
quin Miller. Appleton. $1.50. 
ONE of our Western poeis wrote this ac- 
count of his boyhood in Indiana, by 
covered wagon to Oregon and as a gold 
seeker, and brought to an authentic, un- 
exaggerated account of the hardships, sor- 
rows and pleasures of frontier life, a descrip- 
tive power and literary style that set it above 
most of the first-hand accounts that we have. 
The story was written as part of another 
book, but now appears in a small volume by 
itself. It is a great addition to the story of 
the frontier as it is available to young 
readers. 


Ten Weeks With Chinese Bandits, 
by Harvey J. Howard. Dodd. $2.00. 
[us book contains all the excitement, the 

horrors, the humors that its title suggests, 
and it is true adventure. Dr. Howard was 
captured during a visit to an American 
friend’s plantation in 1925, the Chinese ban- 
dits killing his friend and taking him under 
the impression that he was the plantation 
owner. Held for ransom, he accompanied 
the “hung hutzes”—the Chinese term for 
bandits—in their wanderings and_ their 
escapes from soldiers, to be rescued at last. 
His picture of the filth, the disease, the hard- 
ship of the life of these opium and disease- 
ridden men is unforgettable, and he sketches 
some of the characters among them skill- 
fully. 


Famous Events in American His- 
tory, by Inez N. McFee. Crowell. $2.00. 
HAPTERS on Columbus, on Edison, and 
the light bulb; on the Mayflower, and the 


flight at Kitty Hawk; on the Chesapeake, the - 


Monitor, and the Merrimac; on the Boston 
Tea Party and the Byrd flights; on Indepen- 
dence Day, the Alamo, Lee’s Surrender and 
Armistice Day, are among those that will be 
found in this book. 


Roy Andrews, Dragon Hunter, by 
Fitzhugh Green. Putnam. $1.75. 

HE story of this great scientist’s dis- 

coveries, particularly those in the Gobi 
Desert of Mongolia, with curious, amusing 
and sometimes tragic experiences with 
natives, and particularly bandits whose ways 
are often strange. For the younger reader 
who likes true adventure presented in simple 
fashion. 


Boys and Girls Who Became Famous, 
by Amy Cruise. Harcourt. $2.00. 
puis book is made up of brief, pleasant 

sketches of the childhood circumstances 
and experiences of a group of persons who 
in the main accomplished something of value 
to the world; writers, artists, musicians, 
actors, scientists. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Edison as I Know Him, by Henry Ford 
and Samuel Crowther. Cosmopolitan. $1.50. 
Boers who are eager for information about 

our greatest inventor and explanation 
of his methods of work will find much to 
interest them in this little volume. 


Tales of Old Times 


Book of the Three Dragons, by Ken- 

neth Morris. Longmans. $5.00. 

IN a beautifully made book old Welsh 
legends are delightfully retold. The 

legends themselves are quite unlike those of 

other lands and are full of beauty and 

imaginative quality. 


Andre, by Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 
Putnam. $1.75. 
A NORMAN boy is the center of plots 
in his native village, so his guardian 
sends him to the New World, with Cham- 
plain, where he finds an Indian friend, and 
has many wilderness adventures. The story 
is agreeably told, and will be of interest to 
younger boys. 


Comrades at Arms, by Paul Feval. 
Longmans. $2.50. 
YOUNG readers who have enjoyed the 

Dumas stories about D’Artagnan and his 
friends will find interest in the romances of 
“The Years Between,” written by this 
Frenchman to fill the gap from the end of 
“The Three Musketeers,” to ‘Twenty 
Years After.” Once more D’Artagnan and 
his friends served their Queen with the dash, 
the spirit of adventure and the joy in danger 
for which they are famous. And M. Feval 
has added another to the quartette—Cyrano 
de Bergerac, as great a fighter as they. 


The Dauntless Company, by Rupert 
Sargent Holland. Century. $1.75. 
Six boys of all that company of thousands 

that left France as part of the strange 
movement known as the Children’s Crusade, 
came, after countless tragic experiences, to 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. They are 
castaways, slaves, guests of a high official 
of the Court of Constantinople, are tempted 
to renounce their crusade for worldly ad- 
vancement, but at last through the gratitude 
of a Saracen noble, are allowed to pray in 
the church which has been the goal of all 
their effort. 


The Singing Sword, by Mark Powell 
Hyde. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
(GIER the Dane is the hero of this book, 
composed of tales of Charlemagne and 
his Knights, with Roland an incidental figure. 
It is a stirring book with fighting aplenty, but 
with the knightly code and ideals always 
present. There is somewhat too much effort 
to approximate an old-time style but the 
telling is nevertheless a lively one. 


A Slave of Catiline, by Paul L. Ander- 
son. Appleton. $2.00. 
FoR young readers who would like a sug- 
gestion of the conditions, the feelings 
and the politics that were behind Catiline, 
and a picture of Cicero, this story will prove 
agreeable. 


Eyes of the Wilderness, by Arthur M. 
Parsons. Reilly & Lee. $1.50. 

OR young readers, both boys and girls, 

is this story of how Danny, a thirteen- 
year-old-boy, and his pal, Bess, were saved 
from destruction by the Indians in the tiny 
settlement where they lived. It is a story of 
1778,with Lewis Wetzel as a character. 


The King’s Spurs, by Russell Gordon 
Carter. Little, Brown. $2.00. 

OR reaaers who seek stories of adventure 

in the days of chivalry, here is a new 
book by the author of “Three Points of 
Honor.” It tells how young Guilbert du 
Guesclin is deprived of his estates, becomes 


Squire to a Knight, notorious for his cruelty - 


and depredations, wins his master’s affection, 
and finally Knighthood. 


Queen Dido’s Treasure, by Ada H. 
Glanville. Little, Brown. $2.00. 
A YOUTH of the great Barea family of 
Carthage, compelled to flee his home, sets 
out on a treasure hunt accompanied by his 
sister and several retainers. How they pass 
through great dangers forms an entertaining 
story of adventure. 


The Children of the New Forest, by 
Capt. F. Marryat. Macmillan. $1.75. 


AN OLD popular story for young people is 
now brought out in a new edition. It 
tells of the experiences of the sons and 


1931 


daughters of a Cavalier during the ascendancy 
of. Cromwell. The story is somewhat old- 
fashioned in tone but has its interest in pre- 
senting the children in something of the 
Robinson Crusoe situation. 


The Three Musketeers, by Alexandre 
Dumas. McKay. $1.50. 

HIS famous novel of romantic adventure 

appears in a new edition as one of “The 
Golden Books,” edited to be somewhat 
shorter than the complete version. 


Twilight Magic, by Hugh Lofting. 
Stokes. $2.50. 
IF ANY of our readers have a sneaking 
taste for books with a good story and a 
little magic, they will find much beside these 
elements to delight them here. It tells of 
young Giles and his sister Anna, their friend- 
ship with Agnes the Applewoman and her 
two astonishing cats and what came of it— 
to their great honor and happiness. 


Of Nature and Animals 


Rags, The Story of a Dog Who Went 
to War, by Jack Rohan. Harpers. $2.00. 
[THE story of this four-footed hero from 

the time when as a French puppy with no 
English he joined the A. E. F. in the person of 
Private Donovan to the present when he is 
an honored resident of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard is presented in story form. It makes a 
genuinely vivid story of the war, of a small 
dog befriended who renders great service to 
his friends and who after a difficult period of 
“demobilization” finds himself honored as a 
hero. The little dog Rags is set down in the 
pages of his book as a real personality, in- 
telligent, loving, determined and devoted. 
It is a book for all lovers of dogs. 


The Honorable Charley, by Philip Cur- 
tiss. Harper. $1.00 
N AMUSING short story of a huge 
lumbering dog and his career as a nomad, 
as pet, as a member of a gubernatorial family, 
and finally as a distinguished guest of the 
State Legislature. It is well done and is full 
of humorous touches and understanding of 
dog ways. 


The Stars Through Magic Case- 
ments, by Julia Williamson. Appleton. 
$2.00. 
THIS is a collection of good tellings of some 

of the legends that have been inspired by 
brilliant stars and by constellations that 
aroused primitive men to explain their 
arrangement by fanciful and imaginative 


tales. The book will give material excellent 
for campfire stories, and the poems included 
are worth memorizing. 


Stars To-night, 
Macmillan. $2.00. 
N A slim volume twenty-five charming 
poems are brought together with decora- 
tions that add little to the effect of the book. 
We should like to quote “Late October” but 
lack of space prevents; “The Falling Star” 
will suggest the quality of the poems. 


by Sara Teasdale. 


I saw a star slide down the sky, 
Blinding the north as it went by, 
Too burning and too quick to hold, 
Too lovely to be bought or sold, 
Good only to make wishes on 

And then forever to be gone. 


Wilderness Ways, by Paul Annixter. 
Penn. $3.00. 
THIS is an imposing volume splendidly 

illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. 
In it may be read stories of all sorts of wild 
creatures, from a tiny red bat to jaguars and 
elephants, in their struggles to exist. All the 
chapters are rich in adventurous incident and 
in nature lore. 


Best Bird Stories I Know, by John 
Clair Minot. Wilde. $2.00. 

N EXCELLENT anthology of bird 

stories, this, with several charming bird 
poems. Walter Pritchard Eaton’s story of 
the bald eagles called “The Last American” 
we have long thought one of the finest of 
bird stories and his “General Jim” is an 
interesting study of a crow and of crow ways. 
Then there is the picture of that splendid 
wild gander in Charles G. D. Roberts’ “A 
Gentleman in Feathers,” and something 
about a raven and his intelligence in “Sambo 
the Tyrant,” by C. A. Stephens. There are 
also nature studies by Burroughs, John C. 
Van Dyke and Olive Thorne Miller as well 
as other stories—of a condor, a woodcock, a 
white blackbird, a loon. 


Famous Dogs in Fiction, by J. Walker 
McSpadden. Crowell. $2.00. 
GEVERAL dogs about which every boy 

who is a dog lover should know appear 
in the stories or excerpts that comprise this 
volume. Ouida’s “‘A Dog of Flanders” and 
Dr. John Brown’s “Rab and His Friends” 
are classics and the chapters from “‘Beb, 
Son of Battle,” from ‘The Call of the Wild,” 
and from “Beautiful Joe” will give a taste of 
the varying quality of three famous dog 
stories. Then, there are bits from Dickens, 
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Washington Irving, Scott, Tolstoi to com- 
plete the list. 


My Wild Animal Guests, by Ernest 
Harold Baynes. Macmillan. $1.75. 

HIS slender volume contains three 

sketches of the author’s acquaintance— 
with Actaeon, the faun, with a skunk family, 
and with Dauntless, a timber wolf. Mr. 
Baynes had many delightful experiences with 
the subjects of his study and all come clearly 
to life with marked individualities in his pages. 


The Land of the Lion, by Cherry Kear- 
ton. McBride. $2.50. 
[LLUSTRATED with good wild life photo- 
graphs these chapters on various animals 
of Africa will be interesting and informative 
to readers who have a liking for the subject 
of wild-animal life, characteristics and habits. 


Tornado Boy, by Thomas C. Hinkle- 
Morrow. $2.00. 
FoR boys who like stories of horses and 

stories of the West is this one about a 
young horse that endures cruelty and hard- 
ship but comes back at last to his first master. 
The picture of a great blizzard, with the 
suffering and death it brought to animals, is 
striking. 


Derry of Totem Creek, by Hubert 
Evans. Dodd. $2.00. 
Bexs who read “Derry” and “ Derry’s 
Partner” will want to read these further 
exploits of that intelligent Airedale. He aids 
his master in his labor as warden of a game 
preserve in the North which has been hunted 
by a colony of settlers near by. The head of 
the colony works against the warden, but at 
the end the warden succeeds in bringing the 
man’s plots to naught. It is a lively story, 
filled with plot and incident. 


Hoofbeats in the Wilderness, by 
Arthur M. Baker. McBride. $2.00. 


WONDERFUL horse was White Prince. 

for intelligence and speed, and for devo- 
tion to his young master, Dave. The story 
is interesting with its settlers, Indians, sol- 
diers and the great ride of Dave on White 
Prince to find aid for the settlers when the 
Indian attack came. 


Gumpy—Son of Spunk, by Arthur C. 
Bartlett. Wilde. $1.75. 
A SEQUEL to the author’s book of last 
year, “Spunk—Leader of the Dog 
Team,” and it tells the story of Spunk’s 
son and his young master, Lee. The boy has 
been a mischief maker, but with the care of 
the puppy and the affection and ambition it 
brings Lee finds himself and develops into a 
responsible and independent youth with a 
host of friends. 


How the World Began, by Edith Heal. 
Rockwell. $1.25. 

How the World Grew Up, by Grace 
Kiner. Rockwell. $1.25. 

The World of Animals, by Mary 
Bowen Stephenson. Rockwell. $1.25. 

The Garden of the World, by Janet 
McGill. Rockwell. $1.25. 
THIS is an interesting series of small 

volumes which present the various topics 
in accordance with accepted scientific theory 
in simple form and language for children. 
Boys who are interested in these topics will 
find the information they want clearly pre- 
sented. 


The Pinto Pony, by Hoffman Birney. 
Penn. $2.50. 
A GOOD exciting story of the West cen- 
tering around a wonderful horse, caught 
and tamed by a Navajo boy and given by him 
to a rancher’s son who saves his life. The 
latter part of the story is concerned with a 
homestead race to newly opened land. 


Good New Stories 


The Mystery of Navajo Canon, by 
Hildegarde Hawthorne. Century. $2.00. 
Two boys join an archeological expedition 

that is working among the cliff dwellings, 
and through the friendship of an old Navajo 
Chieftain penetrate a mystery, despite the 
efforts of two villainous characters to stop 
them. The mystery itself, ““The Iron Man,” 
has a touch of the eerie, and a very genuine 
interest that makes the book stand out 
among stories of boyish treasure hunts. 


The Gypsy Bridle, by Leonora M. 
Weber. Little, Brown. $2.00. 
"THOUGH this is a story for girls it pos- 

sesses many elements that will make it 
interesting to boys—the picture of the sheep 
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ranch; the beautiful horse, Lady Erin, loved by 
her young master and coveted by his enemy; 
the cowboy who, though pouring .out objec- 
tions, milks cows, scrubs lambs, and makes a 
cake with very slippery icing; the gypsy ped- 
dler and the old German violinist; and the 
fight to save young Steve Adrian’s wheat. 


The Mystery of the Bradley Pearls, 
by Ruby Lorraine Bradford. Penn. $1.75. 


YOUNG readers who seek mystery stories 

will find this an interesting one. Ann, its 
heroine, inherits the old Bradley place and goes 
to it with her two half-brothersand two friends 
to see 'what to-do with it. Once in the old 
Southern town they become involved in mys- 
terious happenings that have to do with the 
pearls that have lain hidden since Civil War 
days. 

Gleaming Rails, by Graham M. Dean. 
Appleton. $2.00. 
A STORY of the youngest member of a 

family of railroaders and his risefrom the 

time of his first work as station agent's 
assistant to the day when he was promoted 
to a place in the Chief's office because of his 
quick thinking and quick acting in many 
emergencies. 


The Thing in the Road, by Trentwell 
M. White. Marshall Jones. $1.50. 
GHOSTLY apparitions, mysterious disap- 

pearances and warning notes are all 
included in this lively mystery story in which 


sea where this bull whale was swimming was 
tinged a dark brown by countless multitudes 
of small animal life and through this mass 
the big mammal swam slowly back and forth, 
its huge mouth agap, straining the water 
through the fringes of the whale bone, until 
its enormous fleshy tongue was covered with 
a brown mass of “brit” which it swallowed 
from time to time down a ridiculously small 
throat. 


HILE Ei-tuh-ke was watching the 
huge whale feeding he was startled to 

see that the voracious killers did not hesitate 
to attack even this tremendous sea creature. 
Like a pack of hungry wolves after a bull 
moose they rushed upon the ponderous whale 
and attacked it from every side in a lashing, 
splashing fury that fairly churned the leaden 
sea to foam and the noise of threshing flukes 
and broaching bodies could be heard even 
upon the shore. Ei-tuh-ke was astounded at 
this evidence of the killer’s courage and 
ferocity. 
k “If I live to prove that man can kill these 
dreaded sea wolves which dare attack a 
whale,” he promised, “then I shall take a 
large umiak with many paddles, a bigger 
harpoon, and hunt these mountains of flesh 
myself.” 
| The voracious killers could make no im- 
pression upon the huge round and fat covered 
body of the big whale but they tore savagely 
at the fleshy lips and tongue, biting and 
tearing out great pieces. With their terrific 
speed and wonderful agility in the water they 
seemed to swarm all over the clumsy whale, 
under him and over him, snapping and tear- 
ing with relentless and powerful jaws. 

Monster though he was, weighing many 
tons, the big bull was powerless to defend 
himself from this savage and’ bloodthirsty 
assault. He could not even swim fast 
enough to escape them. Though he lashed 
out with mighty flukes they easily kept out 
of danger. His only chance to escape being 
eaten*alive was to go down under the water 
where they could not follow. With a mighty 
threshing of his broad tail the bull sounded, 
down and down into the green depth below. 
For a way the killers followed, tearing at 
him, but they were not made for such depth, 
or the terrific pressure down there, and soon 
were forced to give up and return to the sur- 
face for air. The big bowhead went on down 
even to deeper security in the darkness below. 
No other living animal can stay under water 
so long without coming up for air. Safe in 
the shadowy depths the big whale swam 
straight away for miles before returning to 
the surface again. 

While this terrific struggle was going on, 
actually lasting but a few seconds before the 


a boy becomes involved with a huge gang of 
crooks but finds himself arrayed with the 
U. S. Secret Service. 


The Call of the Rio Bravo, by Albert 
E. Bailey. Little, Brown. $2.00. 
A YOUNG American goes to Brazil to 
make his own way, becomes associated 
with a Danish sawmill owner and as a result 
involved in the latter’s battle with a native 
who is trying to dispossess him. The story is 
lively, full of excitements and dangers and 
has a good picture of the land and the simple 
and devoted natives. 


Kidnapped by Air, by Dillon Wallace. 
Revell. $2.00. 
KIDNAPPING de luxe, a boy on a 
Labrador Lake—with four companions, 
his captors, the gentleman crook and the 
gunman, and two Indians, one of whom 
proves his friend—and his escape, are the 
ingredients of which an entertaining adven- 
ture story is made. 


Sun-Up on the Range, by Frederic 
Nelson Litten. Appleton. $2.00. 

IR those who seek a story of Westérn 

adventure this story will prove enter- 
taining. It tells of the struggle of two 
brothers to carry on, save their ranch and 
develop their mine, though everything seems 
to work against them and they are in the 
power of a loan shark. 


By Young Folk 

Frozen In! by Clarke Crichton, Jr. 
Putnam. $1.75. 
[HE author of this book, fifteen years old, 

went as a cabin boy on a fur trading vessel, 
the Nanuk, which was frozen in Behring 
Sea. From it he was rescued by airplane. 
He describes simply and quite graphically 
the life on the vessel and the conditions when 
it was frozen in. 


A Boy Scout with the “Sea Devil,” 
by David R. Martin, Jr. Putnam. $1.75. 
GROUP of boys were taken on a cruise 
to the Caribbean by Count von Luckner 
in his vessel the Mopelia. A member of the 
party was David R. Martin, Jr., one of the 
three Boy Scouts who went to Africa with 
the Martin Johnsons. This book is an ac- 
count of the cruise written in the manner of 
these boy authors, boyish in style and con- 
tent, and intended to appeal to boys who 
would like such experiences as the young 
authors enjoy. 


The “Fisherman” Under the South- 
ern Cross, by HomerGrey. Harpers. $2.00. 
HIS young author, son of Zane Grey, has 
already written a book of his fishing ex- 
perience. In this one he tells of the expedi- 
tion he and his chum Johnny made with his 
father and his uncle to New Zealand big- 
game fishing. In Rotorua the party saw 


Sea Wolves 


( Concluded from page 19) 


' 

whale sounded, Ei-tuh-ke was paddling madly 
towards the scene of conflict. This was his 
opportunity to strike one of the killers. While 
they were occupied with the whale he might 
paddle up unnoticed and harpoon one of 
them. Just as the terrified whale sounded, 
and the killers were threshing on the surface 
of the water, the little skin boat flashed up 
beside one of the black and white bodies. As 
the killer turned to dive after the descending 
whale, the youth cast his harpoon with all his 
strength and skill. The broad ivory point 
sank deep into the killer’s muscular body. 
Over went drag and bladder as the line hissed 
out. Almost with the same motion the hunter 
paddled swiftly aside out of the way. 

What man never had dared before was 
done. An ivory barb was deep into the back 
of a killer. Float and drag had disappeared 
beneath the tumbled sea. For a minute it 
seemed as easy as striking a slow witted and 
clumsy walrus. 

The water about the bobbing kayak, not 
yet quieted down from the struggle of these 
ocean monsters, was red. The killers had 
gone down in pursuit of the whale. Ei-tuh-ke 
sat there grasping his double bladed paddle, 
the long haft of his walrus lance ready for his 
hand. When the inflated bladder popped 
to the surface he would be in swift pursuit and 
then the actual danger would begin. Instead 
of swimming madly about, as a harpooned 
walrus would, the stricken killer suddenly 
threw its entire length out of the water near 
him and came down with a resounding splash 
but a few yards away. The next instant the 
long black fin was cutting straight towards 
the kayak. 

Ei-tuh-ke often had been charged by 
harpooned walrus, no mean antagonists in the 
water when wounded, and with a flirt of his 
ready paddle slipped aside in time to escape 
the wide mouth and lunging jaws as the 
killer’s head and rounded shoulders flashed 
to the surface. As the sea wolf surged clear 
of the water in this furious charge the young 
hunter plunged the long lance deep into the 
creature’s side and jerked it quickly out again. 

The wooden drag hampered the killer. 
It decreased its speed and kept pulling it to 
one side out of its course as it swam toward 
him. With this handicap it could not turn as 
quickly as ordinarily, but it charged the boat 
again almost instantly. Again Ei-tuh-ke 
slipped away in time and once more the lance 
thrust deep. With victory in sight the 
savage hunter thrilled to the madness of 
battle. He shouted wildly and took every 


chance, dashing in and out with his kayak, 
thrusting the lance. And then, just when 
victory seemed so certain, he happened to 
look up in time to see a line of black fins 
cutting straight towards him. 


The other 


killers had given up the whale and, attracted 
by this commotion in the water, were bearing 
down swiftly upon him. He could not hope to 
fight so many. Not all his skill with the little 
boat could keep out of the way of the charg- 
ing pack. His lance was useless against so 
many bloodmad sea wolves. His dark eyes, 
wide with terror, swept the sea and his slow 
mind groped for. some avenue of escape. He 
was alone, as helpless as a caribou fawn amid 
a pack of hungry Arctic wolves. The fight 
had progressed toward a floating berg, now 
but a few yards away, and towards this he 
sent the skin boat skimming with the 
strength of fear. 

The berg was a huge mountain of ice, 
submerged for about two-thirds of its weight, 
and the floating portion was much worn and 
hollowed by sea and sun. Fortunately the 
side towards the racing hunter had been worn 
away so that quite a sizeable portion of ice 
extended out under the water just beneath 
the surface. Towards this haven he drove 
the speeding boat and dared not even look 
behind him to see how near was death. As 
the pointed stern of the little kayak passed 
over the protective ice a huge killer lurched 
half out of the water and missed the boat by 
inches. It fell upon the water covered ice 
with a resounding smack and struggled back 
into the sea. Then the whole pack was 
crowding the ice barrier trying desperately to 
reach the kayak which, by keeping parallel 
with the wall of ice, was only just out of 
reach. 

A breathless minute or two before Ei-tuh-ke 
realized that he was safe, even though the 
sea wolf pack crowded the ice and lurched 
out of the water again and again to reach 
him. Shouting a loud challenge he hastily 
unfastened the deck covering and leaped out 
upon the ice with his walrus lance in his 
hands. Standing as close to the edge of the 
floe as he dared he fought them. He met 
every lunging killer body with the flint lance, 
driving it into their white throats, their 
black bodies, even into the snapping pink 
mouths reaching so eagerly for him. They 
attacked like hungry wolves and he fought 
them like a desperate man. The surrounding 
water was soon red with their blood. Though 
he could not reach out far enough to find 
their lives, he wounded every killer that came 
within reach of his lance. A few minutes of 
this unequal combat and even these relent- 
less killers had enough of it. All at once they 
sounded and disappeared. 

The harpooned killer, weak from its 
wounds, tried desperately to keep up with 
them. But the drag held it back. The big 
air bladder soon forced it to the surface where 
it swam slowly around in a great circle. For 
a long time Ei-tuh-ke watched and waited, 








BOYS’ LIFE 


the reception to the Duke and Duchess of 
York, then making a tour of the British 
Dominions. 


A Boy Scout in the Grand Cavern, 
by Douglas L. Oliver. Putnam. $1.75. 
ON E of the three Boy Scouts who went to 

Africa now recounts his experiences in 
helping explore the great Carlsbad Cave in 
New Mexico. 


Bradford on Mt. Fairweather, by 
Bradford Washburn. Putnam. $1.75. 
ANOTHER of this young author’s ex- 

periences in mountain climbing is covered 
in this book. With five companions he 
attained the summit of an Alaskan peak. 
Here is the account of it and some suggestive 
information about supplies. 


French Heels to Spurs, by Loraine 
Hornaday Fielding. Century. $2.00. 

HE story of a summer on a dude ranch in 

Montana related with much enthusiasm 
by the seventeen-year-old girl whose ex- 
perience it was. 


Down the Colorado, by Mary Remsen 
North. Putnam. $1.75 
TEN-YEAR-OLD pres made this camp- 
ing and canoeing trip which she describes 
in detail, with allusions to the history of the 
places she sees and to the men who were 
connected with them. 


fearful lest there be some dread wolf trick 
in the maneuver, but at last he was certain 
that the killers had gone for good. No black 
fins were cutting the water anywhere in sight. 
The animals were not rising to blow and 
certainly they could not stay under water 
long. Out beyond the berg the wounded 
killer was turning over and over on the sur- 
face, weak and weary and sick of its lance 
wounds. Without hesitation Ei-tuh-ke got 
into the kayak and returned to the fight. 

It was easier than he had expected. The 
harpooned sea wolf was game and fought to 
the end, but finally he killed it with the lance. 
Every time it charged he slipped aside and 
plunged the sharp flint deep into its side. 
Soon a lucky thrust found the killer’s lungs 
and it was over. He attached the harpoon 
line to the dead animal’s nose and began the 
slow and laborious task of towing the heavy 
body back to shore near the village. A loud 
shout of victory brought the women in their 
big open boats, with many paddles, to help 
him and among them, laughing and shouting 
was Que-le-tah. 

“There, you see it is not a fish.” 

“IT see nothing of the kind. What is there 
about this big fish that looks like a wolf even 
to an old man more than half blind?” 

“Show me the gills of a fish!” 

“Your sea wolf has neither tail, nor fur, 
nor ears, nor——” 

“Your fish has no scales, no gills 

The old argument was under way again 
with all its former strength even while the 
women were hauling on the line to pull the 
dead creature out upon the beach. 

“T’'ll leave it to the shaman if this isn’t an 
animal and not a fish.” 

“You better ask him if it may be eaten,” 
suggested one of the women. “We must not 
offend the sea goddess.” 

The old wizard looked at all this bulk of 
fat and meat and licked his thick lips greedily 
before answering. It certainly would be a 
shame to throw all that rich food away. 

“There is nothing in the taboos of our 
fathers to forbid the eating of this sea crea- 
ture,” he decided. “There is no ruling upon 
the matter whatsoever. I do not suppose 
they even dreamed there ever would be a man 
brave enough to kill one.” 

This bit of praise because he suddenly 
remembered, in the presence of a hero, that 
he was related to Ei-tuh-ke on his father’s 
side, though somewhat distantly. 

**We cannot eat wolves,”’ cried An-to-la. 

“It is not a wolf,” shouted Um-sa-quah. 
“Tt is a fish.” 

“Who cares whether it is fish or flesh,” 
laughed Ei-tuh-ke, “‘so long as it buys for 
me the woman I want for wife.” 


“Who cares,” laughed she. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








Hr-FLIER 
KITES 


When you ask at the store 
for a kite, be sure to say 
HI-FLIER 


/ 
5S 
aa 

HIFLIER oA! fy 
KITES 10f Aigher. 


) he WEFLIER MANUFACTURING C0. 
DECATUR. - ILLINOIS 2 li' 
WORLDS LARGEST KITE MANUFACTUR 










Good for You. 


LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys havedevelopedsurprising talent 
aes time because it develops 
originality quickly. They have sold > 
drawings while learning and later ‘an 
many have secured fine positions as < 
cartoonists, and are now earning from 
$50 to $300 a week. Whether you 
think you have talent or not 

OW for sample Picture 
Chart to test your ability, and 
facts about the ibilities in car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL Gi venconis 
piau chia. NEWGAME 


IONAL PASTIME 





N an 





A true-to-life baseball zame—National Pastime—casy to play. 
Play the game exactly as it is played in the major leayues—noth- 
ing like it on the market. One, two o 
play—World Series or regular league games. G. 
ot diamond and instructions (20" ¥ 20"), regula 






ze playing 


cards with all rosters of Big league players, two dice and score 
sheets—$3 fur either American of Nativnal League—$5 lor 
both leagues. Pay postman upon delivery. Send today. 


MAJOR GAMES CO. GREEN BAY. WIS. 
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YOUNG MAN—BE UP AND DOING 
Work for “Uncle Sam” Railway Mail Clerks, Carriers, 
Clerks--$143 to $225 month. Common education sufficient. 
Write IMMEDIATELY--today sure for free 32-page book yikh list of 


U. S. Government{positions now open to men-boys, 18 to 50. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. T-171 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BOY SCOU 


Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots. Mess Kits, 


Haversacks, Bugles. and other useful 



















outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 


wo NAVY SUPPLY < 
ESTABLISHED 1868 
© 


3900 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 
e ce « Will 


Make You a 
WINNER 


_ 

e « e ING 
Big Way 
Learn to play a Buescher 
Instrument, and watch 
your Buescher “put you 
Over” in a great big way. 
It will win you social 
popularity; it will win 
you the best chair in the 
school band or orches- 
tra; it will win you prizes 
in the big contests. 
_ And learning to play 
‘ is so easy. Three lessons 
given with each new Buescher Sax start you right 
off. Play tunes first week. Buescher makes easy terms. 

ny instrument sent on 6 days’ free trial. Mail the 
coupon below for beautiful catalog. Do this today 


BueEescner 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 

104 Buescher Bik. Elkhart, indiana 
TRUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
| 104 Buescher Block, Elkhart,Indiana B66 
| Without obligating me in any way, please send catalog 

of [ ] Saxophones Trumpets [ ] Trombones 











Mention any other. 
| Name. 
| Street Address 
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“Puzzlgcraf re 





(CHRISTMAS and New Year’s Day seem 

too near together! Presents and festiv- 
ities get mixed. It might be better if New 
Year’s came about the end of March, which 
would give us plenty of time to “Be pre- 
pared” for it; but as it does not, we'll do the 
best we can—give it a rousing welcome, 
make a few good resolutions, and perhaps 
make some fine new puzzles that will jump at 
once into the prize-winning class. Have a 
try! 

Address everything for this department— 
original puzzles and puzzle answers—to 
Puzztecrart, care Boys’ Lire, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
Andrew V. French, $2. Joseph Berkowitz, 
$2. Kennedy Carpenter, $1. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 


(Solvers of all the puzzles in August, Sep- 
tember, and October), Frank Froelich, $2. 
Arthur V. Jarboe, $2. Larry Southworth, $2. 


A **Boys’ Own”’ Cross-Word 










































































‘Prize Puzzle) 
| |2 |o 4 15 r | 
ie 8 
10 ue fi2 rc) 
14 1s 
16 17 18 19 20 
21 22 
23 24 |25 26 
27 9 30 ] 
32 33 
35 
Across: 5. An enemy 
1. A publication 6. Mountain in 
7. A color Sicily 
8. Memorandum 7. A verb 
10. To corrode 9. A boy’s__ nick- 
11. Yes (Spanish) name 
13. Conclusion 11. An heir 
14. A metal drum 12. Within 
17. A tavern 14. A small insect 
18. A verb 15. To acquire 
21. A musical syl- 16. A verb 
lable 17. Supposing 
22. Assistance 19. A physician 
24. Scoutsdoa good 20. Afternoon 
one 22. Skill 
27. The sun 23. A vault 
29. Few Scouts are 25. Our country 
this (abbr.) 26. Walk 


30. An opening 27. South America 

32. A final word 28. A sign of the 

34. To unite closely Zodiac 

35. What each ladis 30. An African ante- 

lope 

Down: 31. Point (abbr.) 

1. To tell thought- 33. A State (abbr.) 
lessly 34. King’s Order 

2. Extinguished (abbr.) 

3. A pronoun 

4. At home Anprew V. FreNcH 


A Printer’s Pi 
Of letter “‘e”’ you'll want but four; 
Of “‘t”’ but one, and “s” but two; 
Of “‘n” you want a pair—no more— 
And lo, a State comes into view. 
Joun M. LancLey. 


Endless Chain 

To solve this puzzle, take the last two 
letters of the first word described to make the 
first two letters of the second word, and so 
on. The last two letters of the twenty- 
fourth word will be the first two letters of 
the first word. The words are of unequal 
length. 

1. To gaze at rudely. 2. To argue. 3. An 
equine animal of Central Asia. 4. To wear 
away. 5. Dedicate. 6. Mental strain. 7.A 





vegetable. 8 Burdensome or oppressive. 


9. Customary. 10. Nearly. 11. Part of a 
flower. 12. To bind by promise. 13. Tender. 
14. Inferior. 15. Mistake. 16. Test. 17. Ex- 
istent. 18. A city of Italy. 19. A memorial 


monument. 20. An ancient lighthouse. 
21. Turned to bone. 22. A creature without 
teeth. 23. A fane. 24. Smallest.—Joun 
CLYMER. 


A Scout’s King’s Move 


(Prize Puzzle) 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of nine kinds of Scouts may be spelled out. 
The path from one name to another is con- 
tinuous.—Joseru BERKOwITz. 


An Old-time Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 
7 Across: 1. An untruth. 2. the 
18 seventeenth letter of the Greek 
16 alphabet. 3. To inquire. 4. A 
21 slangy name for a stupid per- 
10 son. 5. The sound made by a 
20 crow. 6. Wrath. 7. The title 
15 of a book by Rider Haggard. 
9 8. A nightflyer. 9. An insect. 
13 10. A tankard. 11. A unit of 
17 electricity. 12. Immediately. 
2 When these twelve words 
19 have been rightly guessed, the 
initial letters (represented by 
stars) will spell the name of a famous philoso- 
pher who was born on January 22nd, three 
hundred and seventy years ago. The letters 
represented by the figures from 1 to 22 will 
spell a saying of his, as true to-day as when it 
was first written — KENNEDY CARPENTER. 


AMAA AMAMMAAMHM 
| reer | eweka 


Answers to December Puzzles 

A Curistmas Star. Across, US, so. 1. 
Melodrama, adulation. 2. Bacteria, assem- 
ble. 3. Psychic, congest. 4. Nation, notice. 
5. Provide, ejector. 6. Withdraw, wireless. 
7. Imperfect, turbulent. Lo, or. Centrals, 
Isaac Newton. From 1 to 84, satellite— 
Mercury—Venus — asteroid — Orion—Pleia- 
des—comet — Galileo — Jupiter — Sirius— 
Moon—reflector—Harp. 

Cross-worp Eniema. North Star. 

Metamorpuosis, Dick, dirk, dark, bark, 
bard, Byrd. 


RuymMep Worp-squaReE. Pale, amid, 
lime, Eden. 
NuMERIcAL Entema. Politeness has been 


well defined as benevolence in small things. 


Novet Acrostic. Initials, goldenrod; 
fourth row, dandelion. Across: 1. Gladly. 


2. Oceans. 3. Leaner. 4. Deaden. 5. Es- 
teem. 6. Niello. 7. Rabies. 8. Onions. 
9. Dainty. 


Letrer Appitions. Ad astra per aspera. 
(To the stars through difficulties. Motto of 
Kansas). 

A Srar-Gazer’s Puzzie. Begin at 15, 
Arcturus; 40, Vega; 63, Capella: 30, Sirius; 
52, Regulus; 5, Antares; 18, Rigel; 44, Spica; 
43, Aldebaran; 42, Altair. 

An “Eneutsn” Puzzie. That that is, is; 
that that is not, is not; but that that is not, 
is not that that is; nor is that that is, that 





that is not. 
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for amateurs or professionals 


Mostly new, including farces, 
comedies and dramas in one, 
two and three acts, with large 
or small casts. Easily staged. 
Many have received prizes in 
national contests. 


Write today for free catalogue. 
It clearly and accurately de- 
scribes over 500 plays and 
renders selection easy. 


The Penn Publishing Company 
919 Filbert Street Philadelphia 














BUILD BETTER 


COACH MODELS! 


Savogran Crack Filler makes it easy. Just what 
you need for filling holes, cracks, smoothing up 
rough spots, making snug fits, moulding special 
parts, and dozens of other uses. 
Savogran Crack Filler will not 
shrink—it stays put. Cuts, saws, 
smooths, and takes paint just like 
wood. Big one-pound can only 30c 
at hardware and paint stores. Get 
a@ can today! 
FREE BOOKLET! — Send for 
“How to Build Better Coach 
Models’’—full of helpful hints. § 
It’s FREE! — 
SAVOGRAN CO., vert. 5-1. INDIA WHARF, BOSTON 


















BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 





The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
~ wane — re st red 

r comp) ine of 22 modelsoffers you a ety t 
choose from. Prompt shipment from ona on. 


Motor Boats 


Catalog Free—Save M —Order 
Please state kind of boat in which you are Fs be "4 
- i ERE TIOO terse tos: MFG. CO. (0) 


Bee OO teres) 08 eg esata 








for Dog Lovers 


This book is a gold mine of in- 
formation about dogs, their hise 
tory, care, training, feeding and 
health. Scientific and reliable. 
Beautifully covered for your li- 
brary table—48 pages, including 
pictures and descriptions of 38 
most popular breeds. Send to- 
day for your free copy. 


vid Trust ies 


OLD TRUSTY DOG FOOD COMPANY 
Needham Heights, Mass. or Emeryville,Cal. 
Please send me a FREE copy of 











The Old Trusty Dog Book 
Name. 
Street 
City Stat ted 
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filing from a monastery. They came closer 
and we realized they were majestic Emperor 
penguins. 

With superlative dignity they approached 
as a welcoming delegation coming to make 
us feel at home in the Antarctic. Their 
costume was very appropriate for such an 
occasion, as they were in full evening dress. 
Their creamy white shirt fronts and trousers 
glistened in the sunlight. Their long silver- 
gray and black tail coats trailed on the 
ground. 
black skull caps covering most of their faces. 
Their high stiff collars were tinted with a 
golden orange at their cheeks. They were 
corpulent old gentlemen who waddled 
heavily from side to side with each step of 
three or four inches. 

We paused in our jubilee to scrutinize 
more closely this strange procession. We 
stood silent as they came to a halt before 
us and clustered into a small group. With 
their heads together they appeared to be 
discussing some important matter. Finally 
from their long, slender, purple-edged bills 
came little clucking sounds of approval and 
they began to nod their heads in affirmative 
fashion. Then, as with one accord, they 
turned to face us again. One of the largest 
delegates, between three and four feet tall, 
and weighing seventy-five or eighty pounds, 
left the group and approached to within two 
or three feet of us. He looked at us in a 
rather approving fashion, nodding his head 
and clucking spasmodically. Then very 
slowly he lowered his head upon his breast 
in a gracious bow, so low that his beak al- 
most touched the snow, and delivered a 
long welcoming speech which lasted for a 
couple of seconds and sounded like the blare 
of trumpets covering a range of several notes. 
Then slowly, very slowly he raised his head 
and looked at us with evident amazement in 
his eyes, because we had not complied with 
the request he was trying to convey to us. 
Believing, perhaps, that he had not stated 
his request clearly enough, he repeated the 
performance. Afterwards he looked search- 
ingly at us a second time, and seeing that 
we did not comprehend, began to shake his 
head in disgust. A critical member of his 
delegation, who evidently thought this 
speech had not been properly presented, ap- 
proached the chairman and nudging him to 
one side, proceeded to deliver the welcoming 
speech himself, but to no avail. We humans 
were too ignorant of the penguin dialect to 
understand what was expected of us. One 
after another each took his turn with the 
opinion that he could show the rest how it 
should be done; but needless to say, they all 
failed and returned to their little group for 
another conference. This ended in the agree- 
ment that they should leave these dumb 
human beings to themselves, since they were 
incapable of understanding such simple 
statements as had been made to them, and 
anyway their lack of intelligence would 
render them harmless. They started to file 
away in the same solemn manner in which 
they had come. We were not contented 
that our visitors should depart so soon and 
tried to head them off. Some of our dogs 
began to show their curiosity by this time, 
and cornered a few of the queer birds. As 
the dogs approached them, they received 
stinging slaps on the nose from the long 
flippers of the birds, and their cruel looking 
bills served as excellent rapiers to keep the 
dogs at bay. However, after we humans 
started to tease the birds, they became more 
suspicious and finally afraid when we would 
not let them depart as they wished. They 
discarded their dignity, threw themselves 
onto their white, feathery breasts, used their 
strong claws to propel themselves forward 
and easily outdistanced us as we stumbled 
along in our cumbersome boots. 

While the Commander and several of the 
men went on a scouting trip, we gained per- 


entertained buoyant, even confident hopes of 
coasting through to its first hockey champion- 
ship. Today its morale was shaken, as it 
found itself in a tie for the lead with Temple- 
ton and its star of stars—the Terrible Terry— 
definitely out of the game! Left at home, his 
face swathed in bandages, Terry had pleaded 


Instead of high hats they wore. 


On the Antarctic Ice 


(Concluded from page 7) 


mission to go for walks in groups of three 
or more, providing we took along life lines 
and were very cautious. 

With all the precaution aroused by our 
early fears of the Antarctic, we roped our- 
selves together as we crossed a cracked-up 
lead before the cavern. We stood with 
silent awe before the giant portals of the 
Ice Barrier. The entrance was about twenty- 
five feet high, with a perfect arch over it 
from which hung tremendous icicles. The 
passage was about ten to twelve feet wide, 
and as we filed into the blue light of the 
interior, we found that, as in all story book 
palaces, the walls were hung with rare 
draperies, tapestries and paintings. There 
were majestic scultpures also, not moulded 
by the hands of men. Along the walls from 
the arched roof hung ice crystal tapestries 
that reached to the floor, so delicate that a 


with the order that we were to start the next 
watch on deck. Oh! what pain it was to 
stay awake. Worse yet, we had to set all 
of the sails alone as the other watches were 
so dead asleep that a call of “‘all hands” 
was to no avail. Still worse, when it came 
time to call the next watch four hours later, 
we couldn’t even arouse the mate of the 
watch let alone any of the crew, and we had 
to stand almost two hours longer before we 
were relieved. After about four hours’ 
sleep we were called to help make up sails 
and by the time this task was completed, 
we had to go on watch again. 

During our morning watch we arrived at 
the Bay of Whales. There was a huge break 
of about twenty miles in length in the face 
of the Barrier, narrowing rapidly down to an 
average width of four to eight miles. This 
bight extended back about ten or fifteen 
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slight touch would bring down a great 
shower with a sound like the rustle of dry 
leaves. Single crystals were masterpieces of 
sculpture, hexagonal spirals several inches 
across, and thin as the most delicate glass. 
From the ceiling hung great grapelike 
bunches of crystals, like the chandeliers in a 
banquet hall or a cathedral, and others 
looked like bejeweled spider-webs. Every- 
thing was tinged with blue, not a monotonous 
blue, but a living blue enhanced by the 
occasional iridescent sparkle of sunlight on 
the crystals near the doorway. 

Cautiously we moved further back into 
the cavern. We crawled upon icy ledges, 
encountered steps and turns, until several 
hundred feet back in the darkness we had to 
halt. In one place we found what was evi- 
dently an old seal hole leading into the water 
below, and on all sides pieces of ice and snow 
made fine ghosts and goblins that spattered 
into shapeless wreckage as we touched them. 
The cave was undoubtedly formed by a huge 
crevasse that had bridged over long years 
ago and it was most unfortunate that we 
were forced to leave Discovery Inlet before 
the place could be photographed. 

We returned to the ship and found that 
the dogs had been taken out for exercise, 
and the teams were hauling in seals for dog 
food. We all helped to haul the big car- 
casses aboard until the Commander returned 
with the word that we were to proceed to 
the Bay of Whales. The weather had be- 
come cloudy and a swell was rising on the 
sea so that the bay ice, alongside which we 
were anchored, began to break up. A num- 
ber of the seals which had been killed had to 
be abandoned and the teams were rushed 
aboard, literally crossing from one ice floe 
to another to reach the ship’s side. Once 
aboard we began to feel the weariness of the 
twenty-four hours that we had spent run- 
ning about the ice without a bit of rest. 
Everyone was dead tired and sought his 
bunk. However, our watch was arrested 


miles and the bay formed was filled with a 
solid sheet of low bay ice broken up into 
pressure ridges on the eastern side. We 
anchored to the bay ice by means of long 
iron hooks weighing about a hundred pounds 
apiece and attached to the end of our 
hausers. 
dug down into the ice about a hundred feet 
away from the ship. 

While Commander Byrd scouted around 
with a small party to locate a site for our 
winter camp, the rest of us busied our- 
selves enjoying more of the Antarctic ice, 
We were all anxious to go on top of the 
Barrier, but were given orders not to. 

Swimming around in the water were a great 
many queer, almost microscopic animals 
which captured the fancy of several of us, 
and we obtained permission from the cap- 
tain to launch a little boat in order to obtain 
some specimens. However, we had been 
out on the water only a very short time 
when a shout of “Killer Whales” drew our 
attention. Hardly had we reached the 
shore when a school of fifty or more killers 
swam by, raising their ugly noses high into 
the air, peering over the edge of the ice with 
their wicked little piggy eyes. As I stood 
on the edge of the ice watching a number 
of whales a short way off, I was suddenly 
startled when less than six feet from me a 
huge killer stuck his head out of the water. 
As his head rose four or five feet vertically 
from the water’s surface, I was petrified 
I had a loaded camera in my hand, as did 
a number of the other fellows, but we were 
all so excited that we forgot to click them. 
As the ice was too thick for the whales to 
break, we felt comparatively safe back a 
way from the edge of the ice. 

The Commander radioed that he had 
located an excellent place about eight. miles 
from the ship for the site of Little America and 
that we aboard the ship should start prepara- 
tions at once to remove the cargo to the 

se. 


The Terrible Terry 


(Concluded from page 5) 


with fellow team-mates to bring him back the 
cup emblematic of League Champions! 
“*We'll do our darndest!” Buddy Reynolds 
promised, but the old assurance wasn’t there 
and this same shaken confidence was reflected 
in the attitudes of other team members. 
“That’s what we get for depending so 


much on one guy!” complained a Carroll 
rooter. “Take him out and the team pretty 
near collapses. Look at Chuck Olcott trying 
to sub for him! Played two periods in the 
Chester game and couldn’t score! Our 
offensive drive is all shot!” 

“T'll say it is!” admitted another. “ None 
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Next morning some of the Commander’s 
dog teams returned and the rest, loaded 
with cargo, headed for the new camp site. 
They marked the trail every hundred yards 
or more with orange flags in order to be able 
to follow it should a storm come up. 

During this time one interesting incident 
happened in which I hada part. An out- 
board motor had been attached to one of 
the life boats which was lowered into the 
water in preparation for a short trip along 
the Barrier edge. The trip was in quest of 
a place to moor the Eleanor Bolling when 
she should arrive a few days later. For 
some reason, as so often is the case, the men 
were having a hard job cranking the engine. 
I offered my services to help spin the motor. 
After about half an hour, we finally got the 
engine started. It was apparently in good 
working order. Before I could get out of the 
boat, the Commander, Russell Owen, the 
newspaper reporter, and Svere Strom, mate 
of the City of New York, entered the boat 
and orders were given to shove off. We 
made our trip over alongside the Barrier, 
located a suitable dock along the Barrier 
itself and started to return to the ship 
About half way back three sinister looking 
killer whales came blowing along, cutting 
across our port bow and heading under the 
bay ice not far from our stern. We were on 
the seaward side of the whales and at once, 
thinking of the possible danger should they 
turn on us, we headed towards the ice. 
As we pulled our helm around, someone 
yelled that the whales were returning. Sure 
enough! There they were, headed directly 
for the stern and not more than a hundred 
feet or so away. As we turned more sharply 
toward the ice, they did too. The Com- 
mander took charge of the tiller and drew his 
pistol which, had he tried to use it, would 
have been as effective as a pop gun. When 
we came to the ice, he ordered everyone out. 
As we rushed from the boat, the whales 
dived under it. Whether they were actually 
after us or not is a question, but it was too 
risky a situation to give the whales a chance. 
We were rather calm through the incident 
itself but when we got back to the ship, the 
narrowness of the escape filled us with so 
much excitement that we all tried to tell our 
story at once. 

While the work of unloading was going on, 
one of the men, Benny Roth, fell over- 
board. The water was filled with small pieces 
of ice. - We could hear a cry for help but the 
glare of the sun reflected from the water 
rendered it almost impossible for us to see 
Benny. The Commander and one or two 
others tried to rescue him by diving into the 
water but the instant they struck the surface, 
they saw how futile it was. The salty water 
was below the temperature at which the 
human body freezes. Others taking a little 
longer time, loosened a life boat and dropped 
it into the water. The men in the life boat 
pulled Benny aboard. They found him with 
his arms nearly frozen in position about a 
cake of ice under either arm. Then they 
rescued some of the men who had dived in 
to save Roth, and others were pulled ashore 
on life lines. Once aboard these exposed men 
were rushed into heated rooms and doctored 
and luckily enough, not one of them so much 
as suffered a serious cold. 

While the unloading was going on I was 
quite uneasy, for I had been told in New 
Zealand thats it was not intended that I 
should stay on the Barrier over the winter. 
However, a few days before the ship de- 
parted, I was given a billet to act as taxi- 
dermist and collector of nature notes in the 
Bay of Whales, and I knew then that I was 
to spend the winter with the chosen group 
at Little America. 

Paul Siple’s own story of his adventures 
during the long winter and the following spring 
will appear in BOYS’ LIFE for February. 

—The Editors. 


of the boys seem able to do much on the scor- 
ing end without Terry!” 

Coach Potter surprised his team as it pre- 
pared to take the ice for the all-important 
conflict by announcing a shift in line-up. 

“Starting a new combination,” he said. 
“Chuck, I’m keeping you on the bench.” 
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“But, Coach, I. . .!” 
substitute. 

“Shorty Biggart’s a faster man,” the 
Coach explained, referring to the substitute 
left wing. “I want him to work in Terry’s 
place and see if we can’t put more speed 
into our offensive.” 

“Okay!” A disappointed Chuck dropped 
down upon the bench, glancing sidewise at 
Kinky Hale, who flashed him a look of sym- 
yathy. 

“Kinky!” spoke Coach Potter. “You're 
starting at right defense in place of Tucker.” 

“Me?” exclaimed Kinky, jumping up, 
joyously. 

“You lucky stiff!”’ breathed Chuck. “‘Go 
out there and knock those geen babies 
cuckoo!” 

Injecting new blood into a sagging regular 
line-up was a strategic attempt on Coach Pot- 
ter’s part to restore fight to histeam. It was 
obvious that something drastic was needed, 
for Templeton spirits were running high. 

“Terry beat us single-handed before,” a 
Templeton fan confessed. ‘‘But the whole 
Carroll team can’t give us a battle without 
him. You see!” 

Soldiers have been told to “die with their 
boots on.”’ Carroll’s grim warriors, deprived 
of their greatly feared leader, didn’t exactly 
do that but they went into battle prepared 
to “die with their skates on.” It was a 
furious, battering struggle from the opening 
whistle, but one in which Templeton gradu- 
ally began to take the edge. With a first 
period scoreless, most of the play being con- 
fined to center ice by cautious defenses, 
Templeton crashed through in the last four 
minutes of the second quarter for two goals— 
a commanding lead at such a stage of the 
game. Entering a third and final period, out 
in front two goals to none, Carroll supporters 
sorrowfully conceded Templeton the victory 
and the championship. 

“Tt would have been a different story, 
though, with our Terry in there!” spoke a 
Carrollite, loyally. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” rejoined a Templeton 
rooter, with newly assumed cockiness. “‘ Way 
we’ re going today we'd have stopped even 
him 

4 the Carroll bench all was dejection. 
Chuck Olcott felt the strain of the game 
particularly. 

“All right, C huck!” called Coach Potter, 
three minutes later. “Go in for Shorty!” 

The Coach had not so much as looked 
around, his eyes following the action on the ice. 

“Chuck!” he repeated. “Snap into it!” 
Glancing impatiently along the bench, he 
gasped his surprise. “‘Well, what the . . . ? 
Where in Sam Hill Benny!” he 


protested Terry’s 


demanded of another substitute. ‘“‘What’s 
become of Chuck?” 
“Search me!” replied Benny, staring 


about in astonishment. ‘“‘He was sitting 
here just a second ago.” 

‘Then you relieve Shorty. He’s all in!” 

“Yes, sir!” Benny Naylor, ordinarily a 
defense player, took the ice to replace a 
Carroll wing man. 

There were eight minutes remaining of the 
third period and the team which had recently 
counted so highly on winning the League 
Championship was now striving only to keep 
the game from becoming a rout. 

“Hey, Coach!” cried Tucker, Carroll’s 
veteran right defense, then occupying the 
bench. “Look! ...” He grasped the 
coach’s arm excitedly. “‘Look who's coming! 
Holy cats! It’s TERRY!” 

Sure enough—wending his way through the 
crowd that lined the rink, weaving his 
shoulders from side to side in characteristic 
fashion, pressed the familiar figure of the 
Terrible Terry, looking more terrible than 
usual because of a face criss-crossed with 
strips of adhesive tape. 

“Gee, Coach!” cried another substitute. 
“You put one over on us! I thought Terry 
didn’t. make the trip! . . . Say—wait till 
the team sees him! . . . Oh, boy—hear that 
crowd!” 

A great, rippling murmur of surprise burst 
out, swelling into a roar of applause. Terry, 
attired in the Number “5” jersey which he 
me made famous, pushed through to the 

Carroll bench as excited teammates on the 
ice, rushed up to the referee and called 

“time out!” 

“Chuck, you crazy gazoot!” ranted Cc oach 
Potter in the supposed Terry’s ear. “You 
may be fooling everyone else but you're not 
fooling me!” 

“Please, Coach—let me go in!” begged 
the lips beneath, the bandages. “T'll show 
you somethi 

“Go to it!” decided the Coach, slapping 
him on the back and exhorting, loudly. 
“Let’s see the real Terry stuff!” 
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Pandemonium broke loose in fifty-seven 
different varieties when the battle-scarred 
figure reported to the referee. 

“Number Five taking the place of Number 
Eleven, sir!” 

And Benny Naylor, shouting a greeting, 
relinquished his right wing position to the 
man whom he thought could play it best. 

Over-joyed team-mates clustered about the 
figure who had made history for Carroll and 
whose dramatic entrance into the contest had 
so confounded Templeton. 

“Carroll’s waited too long,” opined a 
Templeton fan, nervously. “It’s a clever 
move but it’s been pulled too late. Maybe, 
though, Terry isn’t in condition to last much 
longer than the time left. Thank heaven 
we've got a two goal lead!” 

“All right, guys!” was Number Five’s 
muffled greeting to his comrades, amid the 
din. “Just feed me the puck—I'll do the 
rest!” 

“Leave it to me!” assured Buddy Rey- 
nolds, Terry’s old wing mate. “I'll get the 
puck to you!” 

All eyes were, quite naturally, upon Terry, 
the Terrible, as play was resumed. What 
would he do? What could he do, entering the 
game as he did? Looked almost like he'd 
have a hard time seeing the puck. But this 
doubt was soon dispelled when Buddy Rey- 
nolds, true to his word, captured the rubber 
disc and shot it across the ice at Number Five, 
who caught it deftly on the end of his stick 
and whirled about in a dash toward the 
Templeton goal with a frantic enemy de- 
fense forming in an effort to weather his 
first attack. 

“Go through, Terry! Go through!” 
shrieked Carroll supporters. 

Approaching the Templeton end zone, the 
flashing figure bent low for a possible impact 
against Templeton defense men who braced 
to meet him. He nursed the puck along at 
the end of his stick, then—when it seemed 
that a crash was inevitable—brought a gasp 
from onlookers by swerving suddenly to the 
side, passing the puck around the defense 
men, and lurching out regained it again as 
he evaded his two opponents. 

“An old Terry trick!” cried Carroll sup- 
porters. 

The imitator of Carroll High’s star player, 
was now close-in upon the Templeton net 
with only the goalie between him and a 
chance to score. He drove.at the cage head- 
on, swaying his body from side to side in a 
manner that made it difficult for the goal 
tender to determine from which side he would 
shoot the puck. 

“It’s a goal!” shouted spectators an in- 
stant later, as the puck flashed into a corner 
of the net with the goalie having lunged 
frantically but futilely at it. Everyone in 
the stands came up on their feet to cheer a 
figure whose face was so covered with 
bandages as to be unrecognizable. But there 
had been no mistaking his form on the ice 
= the awe in which his opponents held 

im. 

“Six more minutes!” someone said, in a 
tense voice. “Come on, Terry! Do it again! 
Tie this old game up!” 

“Get me that puck!” demanded Terrible 
Terry, the 2nd. 

And fellow team-mates, returning to the 
confidence and style of play they ordinarily 
flashed with Terry in the line-up, tore into 
the Templeton team with a fury which threw 
their opponents frenziedly on the defensive. 

“There you are!” shouted Buddy Rey- 
nolds as he finally got his stick on the puck 
and passed dazzlingly back to his besieged 
wingmate. “Jamherin thenet, Terry! ... 
Keep your word!” 

Number Five had promised to “do the 
rest” if team-mates got the puck to him. A 
promise he once more succeeded in making 
good on! The shot from the side struck 
the goal post and bounced past the goalie 
into the net and the score was a TIE! 

Coach Potter, wild with joy and excite- 
ment, shouted: “Chuck, you old .! Er 
...@... Chuck her in again, Terry! . 
Once more, old boy—and the game’s ours!” 

But a suspicious Captain Bert Moreland 
of Templeton skated up to the referee and 
motioned Number Five over to center ice as 
the crowd raged with the hysteria of the 
moment. 

“This guy’s not Terry!” he accused. 
“Part of that tape’s come off! See there! 
They’ve put up a job on us! It’s one of their 
substitutes. He was in the game—first 
and second periods—number .. . let me 
think . . . number thirteen!” 

“But I didn’t like number thirteen!”’ pro- 
tested the fellow with the bandaged face, 
grinningly. “So I went to the locker room 
and borrowed number five!” 
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“Yeah! 
number!” 
hotly. 

“T think so myself,” Carroll's substitute 
admitted. 

“We protest the game!” cried the Temple- 
ton captain. 

“What's this? Who says we're not play- 
ing Terry?” demanded Kinky Hale, skating 
up with fellow team-mates. He took one 
close look and gasped. “Chuck Olcott! For 
the love of . 

“What you birds raving about?” asked 
Chuck, ripping off the adhesive tape, now 
that his identity was known. “Maybe I did 
pretend I was Terry but you guys aren’t ad- 
mitting that a jersey and a couple of band- 
ages makes a player, are you?” 

“It did something!” said a Templeton 
player, feelingly. “You got two goals by it!” 

“What did I tell you?’”’ Chuck said, in a 
quick aside to Kinky, who looked his concern. 
“Doesn't a rep ROA ae 

“Shut up! ” snapped Kinky. 

A roar of laughter passed through the 
crowd, Templeton and Carroll joining in 
alike, when the situation became known. 

“Come on, guys!” cried the Templeton 
captain, a bit sheepishly. “‘They put one 
over on us but this baby won’t be in it from 
now on!” 

Carroll High, having been lifted to the 
heights by Terry’s apparent presence, now 
suffered a sudden relapse at the revelation 
that the figure filling jersey Number Five 
was none other than substitute Chuck Olcott. 
On the contrary, the Templeton outfit, 
stung by the turn in the tide which had 
resulted from their shock at finding them- 
selves supposedly confronted by the wild 
man of hockey, went back into the fray with a 
flaming resolve to burn holes in the ice, if 
necessary, to put through another goal and 
take the game! 

“Get me the puck!” Chuck still insisted, 
with his disguise removed, but the plea now 
seemed hollow and devoid of promise. The 
faith team-mates had granted him in the 
role of Terry was not extended as he took the 
part of himself. 

Withstanding a terrific Templeton assault 
on their net and, with the game about to go 
into overtime, Chuck Olcott emerged from a 
melee in front of his own cage and set off 
down the ice, riding a round, flat object 
along in the crook of his stick. 

“They wouldn’t get it for me, so I had to 
get it for myself,” he muttered, as he skated 
toward the Templeton goal. “Too bad I 
haven't got a rep! . . . That’s all I need now, 
is a rep! They'll probably stop me but... !” 

Chuck had abandoned Terry’s style of play 
andjwas advancing swiftly into Templeton ter- 
ritory with defense men, however, forcing him 
more and more toward the side-boards. 

“Td like to make just one goal on my 
own!” he said to himself, swerving again to 
the side in an effort to escape an enemy player. 

“About twenty seconds more!” checked 
the timekeepers, consulting watches. 

And then one Chuck Olcott, who had given 
such a dazzling representation of Terry, the 
Terrible, was jammed against the sideboards 
by husky defense men. The wink of an eye 
before crashing, however, he had spotted 
Buddy Reynolds in the open, almost atop 
the Templeton net, beating his stick franti- 
cally on the ice. 

“T can’t make it myself,” Chuck thought. 
“And they’ve got me boxed in here so I 
can’t pass to Buddy. Yes, I can, too!” 

Acting in a flash, Chuck had spanked the 
puck sharply against the sideboards in a 
carom shot, calculating the angle of re- 
bound. The next instant he was compelled 
to cover up to protect himself as he smacked 
against the sideboards and went down in a 
skidding heap with two desperate defense 
men upon him. 

“Well, what do you know about that!” 
gasped spectators as the red light flashed 
behind the Templeton net indicating that a 
goal had been made. “Did you ever see 
such a play? Man, oh man! What a pass! 
That puck bounced right off the boards and 
against that Carroll player’s stick. He 
shoved it into the net so fast the goalie never 
had a chance for a save! ... Jingo! It’s 
Carroll’s GAME!” 

Sitting up dazedly and holding his head, 
with delirious Carroll rooters piling on the 
ice to offer congratulations, Chuck Olcott 
looked up at Kinky Hale and said, quizzically. 
“Hey, find that adhesive tape I threw away, 
will you? I need some of it!” 

“Chuck!” cried Kinky, with team-mates 
crowding about and echoing his sentiments. 
“You know what you claim about 
‘rep’? Well, it’s all bunk! The answer is— 
you're Terrible Terry’s twin brother!” 


You certainly picked a good 
accused another Templeton player 
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Scouting on the Field Where 
Romans Once Competed 
[THE Boy Scouts of Beirut, Syria, now meet 

on the Athletic Field of the American 
University of Beirut. This will stir the im- 
agination of those whose hobby is history, for 
the field is the identical site where the stu- 
dents who attended the old Roman Law 
School competed in discus throwing, wrestling, 
jumping and other track events centuries ago. 

In fact, since the days of the early Phoeni- 
cians, Beirut, in that part of Syria known as 
Lebanon, has been a scene of drama and a 
center of learning. It is said that the Law 
School was founded by Augustus Cesar 
(B. C. 27—A. D. 14) and that it was there 
that Justinian (sixth century) formulated 
his Code. The youths who traveled from far 
and near to the Law School gave Beirut her 
first period of athletic fame. Now for the 
second time in its history this ancient city is 
gaining fame for the athletic skill displayed 
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Oath and Law, a code to which all may sub- 
scribe, whether exploring the Poles or camp- 
ing beneath the “cedars of Lebanon.” 


CALL for letters from the older ranks 

comes from a 28-year-old Scout Official 
in South Africa who wishes letters in English 
from three or four Officers or senior Scouts. 

A-young man in India, probably twenty 
years of age, particularly interested in inter- 
national correspondence, asks for pen friends 
in different parts of the world. His letter is 
in English. 

A young German, eighteen years old, who 
expects to visit this country sometime within 
the year, is very anxious to have correspond- 
ents in New York City and in Boston, 
Massachusetts. He writes fair English but 
wants corries who can write some German, 
for mutual improvement in the languages, 
and also to learn something about the condi- 
tions in the two cities named. 











by the University students assembled there 
from a score of countries and representing 
twenty-nine nationalities. Among these 
students Scouting has become very popular 
and a group has been organized which 
includes Scouts of all ranks, as well as Rovers. 
Among the leaders are two Americans, one 
Egyptian, two Irakians and six from Pales- 
tine. 

At a recent rally there were inter-Troop 
contests in flag signaling, in first aid bandag- 
ing, fire building and water boiling. There 
were races on donkeys, a mixed obstacle race 
and other popular Scout activities. One 
Troop pitched an entire camp of tents, had an 
inspection and cleared the entire camp away 
in ten minutes. Another Troop built a hut, or 
khaymi, another a suspension bridge over 
which members of the Troop then passed, 
and another exhibited a collection of flowers 
and insects. 

The Rally proved an excellent incentive to 
craft work and athletics among the other 
students. This shows the universal appeal 
of Scouting because, generally speaking, the 
peoples of the Orient are divided into two 
groups: Those who expect to live without 
working and those who know they must 
always work to exist. Children of the favored 
class for generations have been accustomed 
to see their elders spend their leisure time 
sitting in cafés drinking coffee, munching 
sweets, or engaged in some indolent amuse- 
ment. Those from the poverty stricken class 
have, from infancy, known nothing but hard 
work. Exercise has been associated in the 
minds of all with work.: The idea of “play” 
—particularly of a strenuous nature—is 
difficult for them to grasp—and, of course, a 
basic principle of Scouting is to keep it a 
“game.” Also the Scouting emphasis on 
team work is a far hark from the decaying 
tradition of “pull” and “privilege.” But the 
young people are awakening to the fact that 
health depends on exercise and that it can be 
just as much fun to win a game as one of a 
group as an individual. 

As shown in the photograph, the uniform 
is practically the same as that worn by 
Scouts the world over, but as a concession 
to the sun’s rays some of the boys wear the 
keiffeh, or native headdress. It would be 
interesting to hear these boys of many races, 





many unite in repeating the Scout 


A Troop of Scouts in jovial mood photographed at the American 
University, Beirut, Syria 


A 21-year-old Scoutmaster in New Zealand, 
interested in nature study and Scouting, 
would like letters from Scout leaders any- 
where. 

A letter is before us from a 20-year-old mem- 
ber who lives in the Middle West and wishes 
to hear from chaps all over the world who are 
interested in teaching the manual arts. He 
writes some Spanish and a little Danish. 

We continually have requests for letters 
from Sea Scouts. A 16-year-old Sea Scout in 
London is particularly desirous of getting in 
touch with an American Sea Scout about his 
own age. Letters from American Scouts who 
were at the World Jamboree are likewise 
always welcome. 


ND now for a little admonition. Please 
try and write interesting letters. They 
need not be “compositions,” but just telling 
the things you yourself would like to hear 
about. Everyone is interested in the customs 
and traditions, industries and products of 
other countries; and when it comes down to 
communities there is always something dis- 
tinctive about different sections of the same 
country—famous people who have lived 
there, noted buildings or landmarks, his- 
torical events. If you wish to be more per- 
sonal, there are details connected with your 
home and school life which will appeal to the 
other fellow as well as your hobbies. Parti- 
cularly don’t forget the books you like to read. 
Sometimes when a boy writes us that his 
corrie has dropped out we wonder if the 
letters he sent were really worth the answer- 
ing. Another thing about letters. They 
should be cleanly and clearly written either 
in ink or on the typewriter. We can not for- 
ward slovenly-looking letters, nor letters 
written in pencil. 

One thing more we wish to impress on all 
members. The Ideal upon which the 
Brotherhood is founded is the encouragement 
of friendships between boys, whether they 
are Scouts or not, whose homes or homelands 
are far apart. While there naturally will come 
an exchange of such tokens as stamps, coins, 
postcards, badges, ctc., it should always be 
kept in mind that the Brotherhood must not 
be considered primarily as a medium for the 
collector, whatever his hobby, but as a means 


.to promote understanding and good-will be- 


tween boys everywhere. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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That’s his 
signature 


Your health — or your 
life—may depend on the 
accuracy of the prescrip- 
tion the doctor writes for 
you. He makes certain 
it is right before signing 
his name to it. 


But he does not check 
the prescription more 
carefully than manu- 
facturer or store owner 
checks the advertisement 
appearing over his name. 


Look at any one of the 
advertisements in this 
magazine. Its sponsor is 
well known. That’s his 
signature in clean, cold 
type—and he realizes that 
incorrect statements 
above it would jeopardize 
the health—the very ex- 
istence of his business. 


Continued advertising 
invariably is proof of hon- 
est advertising and 
honest goods. You and 
the millions of others who 
consult the advertising 
before you buy, have 
made advertising one of 
the great forces of 
modern business. You 
have made it important 
to the manufacturer, to 
the merchant—and to 
yourself. 


ww 


Consult the advertising 
with confidence 














Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


Junior Course in Aviation for Young Men and Women 


PREPARE YOURSELF AT HOME. Write for full information 
about our ground school course in aviation. A three-part corre- 
spondence course eee a by Spe naval ete, who are leading 
puthoritien an oderately priced and sold on mone 
guaran 
bahar t > AVIATION CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
009 Halifax Street, Petersburg, Virginia 
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How to Stage a Play. po, Liyg WA REE. 
T. 8. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 18 CHICAGO 
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Underneath the river, at the international 
boundary line, a tape stretched across the 
tunnel. On the American side of the ta 
were Mayor Murphy of Detroit, Mr. Colin 
H. Livingstone, former President of the Boy 
Scouts of America; Walter M: Kiplinger, 
Regional Scout Executive; Samuel C. Mum- 
ford, President of the Detroit Council; 
Floyd T. Merrick, Scout Commissioner; 
Henry W. White, Scout Executive of Detroit, 
and the Chief Scout Executive at the head 
of the great procession of marching boys. 
On the other side of the line were Mayor 
Jackson of Windsor; E. F. Wigle, Scout 
Commissioner of that city; Frank Erwin, 
Assistant Provincial Commissioner for On- 
tario; A. E. Paddon, Assistant Scout Com- 
missioner and A. E. Paddon, Jr., Provincial 
Scout Secretary. 

After brief ceremonies at the barrier, the 
latter was lowered, and the Detroit Scouts 
filed past the long line of Canadian Scouts 
to the open air on the Canadian side. The 
Canadian Scouts fell in behind and then all 
came to attention in mass formation in the 
Plaza at the tunnel exit, really an amazing 
muster of Boy Scouts. 

Mayor Jackson and Mayor Murphy spoke 
very briefly, the Chief Scout Executive was 
called upon and two Eagle Scouts also ex- 
changed compliments. The Canadian Scouts 
marched back throughithe tunnel into Detroit, 
and the American Scouts went on into Can- 
ada, for a “‘mystery hike.” 


Camp Gift from Pawnee Bill 


It IS always a happy circumstance to 

learn of a definite link which ties Scouting 
to the great Scouts and Pioneers of other 
years. Maj. Gordon W. Lillie, of Pawnee, 
Okla., known to every boy in America a 
generation ago as “Pawnee Bill,” is one of 
the great plainsmen who contributed much 
to the opening of the West. He has recently 
presented a quarter-section site in a splendid 
location in Oklahoma near his home for a 


camp, not only for Oklahoma Boy Scouts, 


The committee rejected one ship as being 
structurally defective, and the various crafts 
prepared to take off at the word of the timers. 
As the luck of the draw would have it, George 
found himself sandwiched between the two 
Albatrosses. The Albatross I, with the Amer- 
ican pilot, preceded him, and the Albatross 
IT, handled by Petrovich, followed him. 

At one minute intervals the machines 
took the air, each to the cheers of the 
crowd. George climbed into the cockpit 
with a forced nonchalance. Once in the air, 
his nervousness would leave him. But now 
he felt on edge with excitement. There was 
more to this meet than merely winning the 
contest. He had to show up Petrovich. 

The Albatross I took off nicely, zoomed up- 
ward, and headed down the beach. Now it 
was his turn. The shock cord stretched, 
tightened, the ship quivered and suddenly 
shot ahead, caught the breeze. The beach 
dropped away and George eased the stick 
forward to put the ship in its correct gliding 
angle. Right stick and rudder put him on the 
correct course, and he crabbed diagonally 
down the beach. 

Now he was at home, and his nervousness 
disappeared. 

After reaching his ceiling he turned seaward 
and straightened out parallel to the beach 
when he was directly over the breakers. 
The breeze was not as steady as it might be, 
and occasional puffs heeled the Eagle over 
and made him watch his P’s and Q’s. He 
found time, however, to glance around. 
Every ship was in the air. Not far behind 
him was the Albatross II, also over the break- 
ers. George shrewdly guessed that Petrovich, 
unfamiliar with local conditions, would 
follow his lead until the time came to force 
him down. 

The coast varied from steep bluffs to high 
sand dunes, both deflecting the wind upward 
and enabling the soarers to maneuver in 
safety. But there were treacherous spots— 
hits of shoreline where the bluffs curved 
inward, causing holes in the air. Most of the 
pilots knew of these pockets, but before fifteen 
minutes had elapsed two ships came to grief 
in these holes and were forced down. 
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(Concluded from page 25) 


but for Boy Scouts from any part of the 
United States who may be travelling through 
the State. Major Lillie, famous as a friend 
of the Indian, is deeply interested in pre- 
serving traditions of the old romantic West, 
and has established a bison ranch, four miles 
from Pawnee, on which is found one of the 
few remaining considerable herds of bison. 


be celebrating the twenty-first birthday of 
Scouting in this country—more and more 
often we have the special satisfaction which 
comes from observing that many boys who 
made good in Scouting are again making 
ag in their chosen vocations of adult 
ife. 

Before me, as I write, lies a picture of a 


Paul F. Yount {x} as a Boy Scout with his troop in Alli- 
ance, Ohio. { At left} Years later, highest honor graduate, 





The campsite is nearby. Arrangements have 
been made to dam a stream and provide a 
swimming pool and other facilities. The 
campsite is adjacent to an Indian village 
and Pioneer camp that ‘Pawnee Bill’ has 
built up in his effort to restore conditions as 
they existed many years ago, so that they may 
be preserved for the present generation— 
and future generations—to see and know. 


Honor to Former Scout 
S SCOUTING grows older and former 
Scouts advance to manhood—it is only 
a little over a month now until we shall 


The Eagle Shows Its Talons 





West Point 


former Scout which is singularly illustrative 
of the point I am making. This is a photo- 
graph of Lieut. Paul Yount, United States 
Army, now of the Engineer Corps, stationed 
at Buffalo, N. Y., graduated as Number 1 in 
his class at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point. His record in the 
United States Military Academy is in keep- 
ing with his history in Scouting. He was a 
First Class Scout of Troop No. 3 of Alliance, 
Ohio, the Troop Scribe and a drummer in 
the Drum and Bugle Corps of the Troop. 
In the words of Mr. W. E. Weghorst, his 
former Scoutmaster, Paul Yount’s work in 


(Concluded from page 13) 


Up and down the beach the two gliders 
flew, now feeling their way over the breakers, 
now hugging the bluffs and dunes. One by 
one the competing crafts came to grief. 
Half an hour passed, then an hour. There 
were but five machines left in the air: the 
Eagle, the two Russian machines, and a 
couple of other American sailplanes. The 
Eagle was behaving beautifully, answering 
to the sensitive stick as though it were en- 
dowed with intelligence. Suddenly some- 
thing made him glance around. Heslammed 
the stick over and applied right rudder. It 
banked sharply, swerving away from its 
course. ‘The same instant another ship 
swooped down, missing his craft by a scant 
twenty feet. George felt weak. 

“In the nick of time,” he whispered to 
himself. ‘‘ A second later and he would have 
snagged my wing and we'd both have landed 
in the water.” 

He levelled his ship, turned, and headed 
towards the crowd... The breeze, taking this 
opportunity to lull, turned his thoughts 
from his narro escape and made him con- 
centrate on keeping the ship aloft. The 
Albatross II was also having its difficulties. 
It had turned, and was following George with 
its old persistence. ‘They were a scant fifty 
feet over the heads of the crowd as they 
whizzed by. George saw his friends wave, 
and heard Pete’s voice above the swish of 
the gear. 

“Nice work, George. Keep an eye on the 
old buzzard.” 

Both ships were struggling to maintain 
altitude. But just when it appeared that 
they might be forced down, the wind turned 
a gusty breath upon them and the soarers 
leaped upward. George looked around to 
see how the other ships were faring. 

One of the American sailplanes was down. 
That left but him, the Russian ships, and the 
other American craft. Every moment made 
it more imperative for Petrovich to force 
him down, even at risk of neck and limb. 

With his altitude safely restored, he put 
his ship in a turn. He realized his mistake 
the instant he banked. The Russian ship, 
speeding in rear of him, turned its nose 


slightly and headed directly for the Eagle. 
For an instant it looked as though its right 
wing would catch the lower tip of the Eagle’s 
wing, now nearly vertical in its bank. 

George gripped his stick. A premature 
move would enable the Albatross to also 
change its course. A second too late, and 
his wing tip and aileron would be smashed. 
His heart skipped a beat as the other ship 
rushed toward him. Just before its wing 
reached him, he jerked his stick hard over. 
His ship shook and shivered under the strain, 
then twisted sharply out of its bank and the 
Albatross whizzed by just underneath it. 

George bit his lip with fury. The distant 
onlookers would never know what Petrovich 
had attempted. Twice he had escaped. 
Would he fare so well on the third attempt? 
He must keep his ship as near the crowd as 
possible. 

Another hour passed, and still the four 
ships, riding the upwinds like birds of the 
air, soared back and forth in graceful flight. 
The commercial sailplane of American make 
was having the most difficult time of it, 
chiefly because its pilot, unfamiliar with the 
terrain, occasionally found himself in dan- 
gerous pockets. But it was a splendid ship. 
George was glad he was not flying the 
Albatross. The American ship deserved an 
American market, and he would help it out. 

But he was fighting against fate. A shift 
of the breeze reduced the up-winds near the 
crowd, and the four ships were forced down 
the beach, where a curve of the shoreline 
gave them better currents. But it also hid 
them from the view of the crowd. Now was 


Petrovich’s chance. It would be five minutes. 


before the crowd could reach the beach be- 
neath them, and George grew tense as he 
realized what those five minutes might bring. 
He soared over the water whenever possible. 
It would be safer in case——. 

Suddenly, out of the corner of his eye, 
George saw something that made his 
heart leap. The Albatross I, caught in a 
treacherous pocket, was dropping like a 
plummet. Its pilot, in order to regain flying 
speed, was forced to dive sharply, and George 
noted that it straightened out barely in time 





Scouting was marked by alertness and pro- 
ficiency in all of his Scout activities. Lying 
beside the picture of Paul Yount as a Cadet 
at West Point, is another taken years ago 
showing him with his Scout Troop. I wrote 
congratulations to Lieutenant Yount. From 
him I received a reply, the tenor of which 
was so fine that I feel like quoting part of it 
so that every Boy Scout who reads this page 
may see it. Lieutenant Yount says: “I 
think the program of Scouting is invaluable 
to any boy who puts his heart into it. The 
Scout Oath and the Scout Laws are excellent 
rules of conduct for anyone, and they cer- 
tainly make a worthy mould for a boy’s 
life.” He adds that aside from the char- 
acter building features of the Scout Program 
and the discipline of the drill, “we were 
taught about courtesy to the flag and the 
things we learned while studying for the 
various Merit Badge Tests were all very 
valuable to me when I entered the Military 
Academy.” 


Elect Mr. Howard 

UR National Executive Board has 

recognized the fine service to Scouting 
of Mr. Clarence H. Howard, President of 
the St. Louis Council and member of the 
National Executive Board, by electing Mr. 
Howard a Vice-President of the Boy Scouts 
of America. Mr. Howard’s election fills the 
place made vacant by the death of Mr. 
McRae. Mr. Howard is chairman of the 
Board of the General Steel Castings Com- 
pany. 

The Executive Board also has elected Mr. 
L. W. Baldwin of St. Louis, as a member of 
the Board. Mr. Baldwin has long been deeply 
interested in the work of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and has helped mightily in advanc- 
ing the cause of Scouting in the Middle 
West. He is chairman of Region No. 8, and 
has been active in promoting the organiza- 
tion of Boy Scout Troops along the line of the 
Missouri-Pacific Railroad, of which he is 
President. 


to skim over the waves. But it could not 
climb again. He saw it settle down, and 
knew that it was out of the race. 

He glanced backwards. The pursuing 
Albatross II, many feet higher and a little 
to the left rear, was ready to pounce on him. 
He wondered if Petrovich knew the fate of 
his other ship. No, he couldn’t know, for 
he was preparing to strike. He would never 
risk his ship if he knew the other was out. 
There he came, swooping down on the Eagle. 

All this passed through George’s mind as 
the Albatross dove. He gripped his stick. 
The Russian’s left wing tip would crash into 
his right aileron. He was ready for action. 

Then, like a flash, he caught sight of the 
American sailplane, soaring triumphantly 
overhead. The temptation to throw his ship 
out of danger was strong. He bit his lip and 
held the ship on its course. 

Crack! There was a sickening jolt, a sound 
of splintering wood and ripping canvas. 
His right wing became heavy and tipped 
downward. He gave the ship left stick. It 
answered sluggishly—but it answered. The 
Albatross, suffering even greater damage than 
the Eagle, was losing altitude rapidly. He 
heard a sound of splintering wood, and knew 
that the Russian ship had come to grief on 
the beach below. 

But the end was near for the Eagle. The 
gallant bird fought to catch the up-wind, but 
its splintered wing and limp aileron was too 
much for it. Slowly it fluttered downward, 
kept on a level keel only by George’s skilful 
handling of the remaining controls. Two 
minutes later it landed heavily, and George 
climbed out. Second place in the meet. 
Would Bud and Pete understand? 

Pete reached him first. George pointed 
significantly at Petrovich and his ship, then 
to the American sailplane overhead. 

“We cracked up,” he said with a wry grin. 
“But an American ship wins the meet.” 

Pete looked at Petrovich, limping around 
his disabled soarer and, without asking, 
realized what had happened. He caressed 
the Eagle affectionately. é 

‘Old bird,” he said proudly, “I guess it 
happened in line of duty.” 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
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COLUMBIA STAMP CO., 7618-85th Road, Woodhaven, N. Y. 
identifying U. 8. stamps, 50c. 
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Alu five windows of the Franklin Stamp 
Club were frosted over with graceful, 
flowery patterns that sparkled in the many 
lights of the room. The three boys had run 
most of the way to the club and found the 
warmth decidedly agreeable. They hung up 
their hats and coats an : found chairs at one 
of the long, green-topped tables. Here Harry 
opened his catalogue and there was evidently 
something pressing on his mind as he turned 
the pages stopping finally at Canal Zone. 

“What's it going to be? a lecture?”” Bob 
asked, a quizzical grin drawing the corners of 
his mouth. 

But Harry was so engrossed in his subject 
he probably did not hear the question. 
“What I want to talk about is errors. You 
fellows know my opinion of ’em.” 

“Collecting is a matter of personal taste. 
You'll admit that, I hope,” Phil offered. 

“Oh, surely. Do as you like. However, 
I want to present the evidence printed here 
that errors are often deliberately prepared. 
Do you believe a sane typesetter would 
make ten mistakes in setting up the words, 
‘Canal Zone,’ and ‘Panama?’ And if he 
was such a stupid would the printer start 
his press without looking over a proof? 
There were probably not over a hundred 
stamps to the sheet. I’m sure the mistakes 
were made on purpose. Here’s what was 
done with the six letters of PANAMA. 
ANAMA, PANAM, PANAAM, PAMANA 
n | reading up, reading down, inverted M, sur- 
“| charge double. CANAL ZONE double and 
in antique type. Other incorrections are 
found on the one cent, green; two, rose, and 
ten, yellow. Prices for these ingenious varia- 
tions run up to twenty, thirty-five, forty 
and a hundred dollars, while your properly 
printed stamp goes no higher than seventy- 
five cents. Perhaps, Phil, your uncle in 
South Africa recently sent you a trunk full of 
diamonds.” 

Before Phil could reply Mr. Birwood had 
approached the table and with him a tall 
young gentleman. As the three boys rose to 
their feet Mr. Birwood introduced Mr. Max 
G. Johl. When they had taken places about 
the table Mr. Birwood said; “The stamps of 
our own country have been exhaustively 
studied and examined and some quite as- 
tonishing discoveries have been made. Mr. 
Beverly S. King, President of the West- 
chester chapter of the American Philatelic 
Society and Mr. Johl, also a member of the 
chapter, are at work on a book which will 
soon be in print covering the results of their 
study of United States stamps issued during 
the present century. Perhaps Mr. Johl 
would be willing to make a suggestion that 
would be helpful.” 

Mr. Johl took a wallet from his pocket and 
selected a ten cent, brown, Louisiana Pur- 
chase stamp of 1904. He laid it on the table. 
“Do you notice anything wrong with this?” 
he asked. 

After a thorough examination which in- 
cluded the back, all were forced to admit the 
specimen to be a well centered, acceptable 
copy as far as they could discover. 

‘The perforation is counterfeit,” Mr. Johl 
announced. 

“How can you tell?” Harry asked. 

“On certain stamps the full sheets are cut 
along one guide line and perforated along 
the other. On others the full sheets are cut 
along both guide lines. On the Pan American 
and Jamestown series the sheets are cut along 
the horizontal guide lines. Perforations 
along this line at the top or bottom of the 
stamp of these issues are forgeries. Louisiana 
and Roger Clark issues were cut along the 
vertical guide line. Perforations along the 
guide line at right or left of these stamps 
are counterfeit. In the issues mentioned 
above the guide line not mentioned as having 
been cut, was naturally perforated, and 
perforation in these positions would naturally 
On the Norse Americans all 
guide lines are usually perforated. On all 
other twentieth century perforated com- 
memoratives, the stamp adjacent to the 
guide lines must be straight edged at one 
or two sides as the full sheets were cut both 
horizontally and vertically.” 

Harry, who was fairly good at shorthand, 
had made some notes. While Mr. Birwood 
was asking questions about counterfeit per- 
forations, Mr. Wade, a dealer, came to the 
table with new issues, most of them in 





original sheets. He drew up a chair and 
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opened his book. “A little South American 
history is reflected in these Peruvian stamps,” 
he said. “The current ten centavos, red, 
stamp has the portrait of Ex-President 
Leguia defaced by an impression of the 
national arms in blue. I have it with an 
added surcharge value of ‘15’ in all four 
corners also. These three values from 
Belgium are quite inexpensive. The recent 
centenary stamps with the three Belgian 
rulers have been overprinted ‘B. =. 

for the Brussels Convention of the Inter- 
national Labor Bureau. Here are two great 
big Russian airmails, a blue forty kopecs, 
and an eighty, carmine. The central design 
shows an artesan holding a large number 
four. A Zeppelin is flying across a back- 
ground of factories. Small figures of men 
along the lower edge, one in an auto truck, 
seemed to be excited about. something. 
Perhaps you can explain the meaning of 
this cartoon. Portugal sends her yearly 
semi-postal set of six values as usual sur- 
charges on Cameons issues of 1924. There 
must have been a large quantity of re- 
minders of this issue as for the fifth year 
they are used. The surcharge in red reads, 
‘Porto franco,’ then an impression of a red 
cross below which is a large ‘1931.’ Values, 
twenty-five, thirty-two, forty and ninety- 
six centavos and one, sixty and three, twenty 
escudos. Dominican Republic, having suf- 
fered from a hurricane that cost many lives 
and destroyed much property, have made an 
appeal for help through this set of four stamps 
whose values should have been higher for 
such a worthy purpose. One centavo, 
green and pink; two, carmine; five, ultra- 
marine and carmine and ten, yellow and 
carmine. The two lower values show a 
picture of a wrecked bridge and shore front 
with tangled, broken shipping. A portion 
of the devastated city is seen on the higher 
values. Below the name of the country may 
read; ‘Devastacion de la Ciudad de Santo 
Domingo Ciclon del 3 de September de 
1930.’ Malta’s new issue, with the wording 
now reading ‘POSTAGE & REVENUE,’ 
and the one penny, orange brown, and the 
one and a half, red, all have fourteen 
values. Otherwise no changes have been 
made from the 1926-27 set. A provisional 
Cuban airmail which was prepared for an 
inter-island flight on October 30th, has come 
through, though limited as to used copies | 4 
through an accident at the take-off when 
backfire ignited gasoline which had been 
spilled on the ground, resulting in the destruc- 
tion of eight bags of mail. It is six years 
since Greece issued any postage dues. Three 
values of the 1913 type are here, ten lepta, 
gray green; fifteen, red brown and twenty- 
five, dull red. Tunis adds to her air mails 
by three varieties of one franc, fifty centimes 
overprinted in blue on the 1926 postal type, 
one franc, thirty, one, eighty and two, fifty- 
five. Canada sends a new special delivery 
rather like the type it succeeds and of the 
same value, twenty cents, and here also is a 
ten cents, sage green, regular postage, dis- 
playing an engraving of a church. 

Harry, who had been studying one of the 
stamps, announced the discovery of a very 
small plane, flying over the tops of twin 
snow clad peaks in the background. The 
paper is tinted either pale blue or pale green, 
and values are one leu, purple; two lei, 
sage green; five, brown and ten, biue. The 
printing is done by Whitefield, King and 
Company of England, and the quantity is 
said to be two hundred thousand sets. 

Mr. Wade was evidently well stocked with 
new issues. “And now,” he continued, 
“there is still another new set from Spain, 
this time, dedicated to the twenty-two 
countries that participated in The Inter- 
national Exposition at Seville, and all bear- 


ing the inscription, ‘Pro Union Ibero- 
Americana.’ Seventeen postal values on 


which have been placed the arms of the 
participating nations, sometimes two on a 
stamp. Of course an airmail series has been 
included, and these designs, six in number, 
cover first flights, mostly to or from the 
Americas. Beginning with Santos Dumont 
in Brazil, 1906, then Teodoro Fels, across 
Rio de la Plata, Argentine, 1919; Dagoberto 
Godoy, across the Andes, Chili, 1916; Col. 
Sidar’s great South American flight, Mexico, 
1920; transAtlantic flight by Portuguese 
aviators, 1922, and winding up with Lind- 
bergh’s New York to Paris flight in 1927.” 
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The Sugarplum Makes a Map! 


The surveyors may have had 
modern instruments, but when 
a map of the lumber camp was 
needed, Brede Sugarplum and 
Gust Apperman with a compass 
and a bucket of water showed 
the camp something. They 
made a map, although they 
nearly had to change the map 
of nearly every man in camp. 


You'll like 


A Map or Two 


By Leonard K. Smith 


Men of the Air 
(Concluded from page 16) 


were already skilful air-men: they made 
their blunder while they were still on the 
way up. On the other hand, I have come 
to know men like Erik Nelson, whose name 
you may recall as one of Uncle Sam’s first 
’round-the-world flyers. In more than sixteen 
years of flying, under every conceivable con- 
dition and in many different parts of the 
world, he has never had a major accident. 
Twice I have flown across the Sierras from 
Oakland to Reno, Nevada, with Burr Wins- 
low, who has made that little jump across 
12,000-foot mountain ranges more than 1,900 
times. Such men can legitimately be called 
“*Old-Timers.” 

Let’s have a look first at the “finished per- 

formance” of a good airman who is still 
getting better, and then at one of the adven- 
tures that go into the making of superlative 
air-skill. 
On Sunday, February 23 of this year, 
Frank Sherman, one of the Curtiss-Wright 
pilots, left Boston at three o’clock in the 
afternoon for the Curtiss-Wright airport at 
Valley Stream, Long Island. He had two 
passengers. The weather reports told of 
fog and rain along the coast, but it was in 
patches, and Sherman figured he’d have little 
trouble in getting through. If the fog 
rolled in across Long Island, at the worst he 
could turn inland and sit down at one of the 
many other fields near New York. 

But one of the inescapable things about 
weather is that it’s constantly changing. 
During the two hours’ flight from Boston 
a lot of little fog-patches began getting to- 
gether to form a solid blanket above the 
coast-line. By the time Sherman reached 
Long Island Sound he was guessing at his 
route and hoping against hope for a good 
chance to get down quick, before the fog- 
blanket got worse. The luck wasn’t there. 
Unable to get his bearings, he couldn’t 
locate Valley Streath. Some way, some- 
how, he must get his passengers down safely. 
He cruised around cautiously, wondering 
whether or not he ought to turn inland to 
avoid the possibility of getting caught 
“blind” over the Atlantic. He kept on 
hoping for a chance to get down. 

It began to get dark, without his having 
had a single chance to locate any kind of air- 
port, or even a fairly flat field. There was 
no chance to see the ground anywhere, 
except for a moment or two through thinner 
spots in the mist. His gasoline supply was 
running low. By six o'clock, an hour after 
he should have been in, he had flown nearly 
half again as far as the distance to Valley 
Stream from Boston. He decided that it 
would be better to get down as well as he 
could while. he still had gasoline left to 
maneuver with, and before the waning light 
was all gone. He found a thin spot in the 
fog and came lower and lower. He was 
over water. From what little he had seen 
of the land beneath him, earlier, he knew 
it was Great South Bay, a body of shallow 
water, mostly only ten or fifteen feet deep, 
running in from the Atlantic. What was the 
thing that would give his passengers the 
best chance now? Although he was flying 
a land plane, he decided to sit down in the 
water, rather than risk a crash against unseen 
obstacles ashore—just as Commander Byrd, 
on his famous transatlantic flight, came down 
off the French coast after failing to find 
Le Bourget. 

Sherman waited until he was sure of the 
shore line, then throttled his motor down, 
easing back on his stick as he lost air-speed. 
Unless he kept his plane in the air until the 
last possible moment, it meant coming down 
too fast, with added danger of broken bones. 
Too deep water meant danger of drowning. 
He made a fine pancake landing, striking the 
water only a few feet from shore. The 
water was so shallow that all his passengers 
had to do was wade ashore. Even the 
plane, except for the soaking, was practically 
unhurt. 

The other account goes further back. It 
was given me by C. Eugene Johnson, who now 
sits behind a desk at the Pacific Air Transport 
hangar at Oakland, California—when he’s not 
out on the field inspecting a mail plane or 
perhaps talking over plans with one of the 
pilots—as General Operations Manager of 
the line. He still seems mighty young to be 
holding down so important a position, but he 
has had seven years of steady experience as 
a mail-pilot on the transcontinental run, and 
before that was for years a successful exhibi- 
tion flyer. During the war he was officer 
in charge of flying at Park Field, near 
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Memphis, Tennessee. He has flown more 
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spend. You can use extra 
money—buy things and 
go places! 


There’s noth- 
ingtoit. Hun- 
dreds of fellows 
are doing it 
every month. 
You can do it as 
well as the next 
fellow. 


Get a good start 
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extra money. 
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than half a million miles. And even from 
a few minutes’ talk with him, you feel that 
here is an unusually competent man—quiet 
and courteous, schooled in modesty and 
judgment and restraint, and carrying respon- 
sibility without dodging. 

Early on the morning of February 5th, 
1927, he left Oakland for Reno, Nevada, 
flying Mail D. H. No. 424. There was a 
heavy blanket of fog over the Sacramento 
Valley-—a usual thing at that time of year. 
The weather forecast for the trip was un- 
favorable—storm-clouds that rose as high 
as 20,000 feet, far too high for the mail plane 
to surmount. But there were no passengers; 
Johnson was only “pulling mail.” He had 
to get through if he could. 

Climbing across the hills behind San Fran- 
cisco Bay, Johnson flew across level miles of 
valley fog, spread below him like an inland 
sea. The visibility was poor. ere, On & 
clear day, he could have looked ahead to 
the great ravine-cut slopes of the Sierras, 
towering blue in the distance, there was only 
gray mist and cloud. 

Forty minutes, and he was at Sacramento, 
where a fortunate break in the fog let him 
get down with no delay. The mail-truck 
dashed alongside, a few more sacks of mail 
were stowed in the mail-pit, and he was off 
again. 

“Sticky—sticky and bad,” Dayton Baker, 
always on hand to warn the flyers who 
passed through his station, told him, 
anxiously, at Sacramento, of the weather 
across the Sierras ahead. But Johnson was 
planning to keep under the storm, close to 
the hills until he reached the Summit pass, 
about 7,800 feet up, then, as soon as he had 
twisted through the sharp S-turn of the cut, 
drop rapidly down to the fairly level floor 
of the Truckee Valley beyond, 1,000 feet 
lower, and follow it gradually down for the 
balance of the trip. 

Even before he reached the foothills, 
hardly ten minutes after leaving Sacramento, 
Johnson found the low clouds and mist over- 
head mingling with the fog beneath. In 
order to get across the range he decided to 
follow the railroad tracks of the Southern 
Pacific, that wind in and out through endless 
snowsheds twenty miles or so north of the 


Dugan. “And you got to prove that you 
ain't!” 

“Prove nothing!” snapped Mr. Dugan. 
“T’ll thank those boys to tell me where that 
head was hidden. That head belongs to me!” 

“Why, the very idea!’ expressed Mrs. 
Rowland, in her most offended tones. “‘Then 
you admit you're a thief?” 

“T don’t admit anything!” snorted Banker 
Dugan, savagely. ‘But I’m telling you all, 
right now, that I’m going to find that head if 
it’s hidden around here and if the boys have 
carted it off, I’m going to prosecute ‘em for 
it!” 

“You're talking pretty big!” interceded 
Grizzly Neck, “‘for a man that’s got so little 
claim to these bones.” 

“‘Claim?”’ repeated the white-haired Mr. 
Dugan, clenching his fists. “I got the best 
claim in the world!” 

**Maybe you won’t think so when you see 
this,”” spoke up Rodney, taking the letter 
from his pocket signed by Bert Fisher, owner 
of the property, which gave the boys owner- 
ship of the bones as well as authority for 
their removal. Presenting the letter to the 
self-assured Mr. Dugan, he concluded: “It’s 
you who'll have to be giving up the body of 
that dinosaur. You had no business taking it 
off this property.” 

The paleontologist of Little Falls took the 
letter and studied it as the cow-punchers 
from Mule Shoe Ranch looked on defiantly. 
Dugan’s men stirred uneasily. They did not 
relish the idea of being so outnumbered. 
If this situation should develop proportions 
of a fight they saw visions of being forcibly 
ejected from the scene. Grizzly Neck Wiley 
was noted as a bad man to get stirred up and 
Banker Cornelius Dugan had also the reputa- 
tion of being a hard egg in his day.. No telling 
what a clash between these two would pre- 
cipitate. 

““My advice to you, Dugan, is to get off 
this property as fast as you can and make 
arrangements to turn those bones over to the 
boys,” counseled Grizzly Neck. “If you 
don’t I’m going to raise such a rumpus that 
this country will be too hot to hold you! 
As a pantie-ologist you don’t amount to a 


regular route. There was no other way. 
He would have to fly low enough to keep the 
rails in sight. If it got too thick he would 
turn and follow them back again. For an 
eighty-mile stretch there was, at that time, 
no possible landing-place in the mountains 
for a plane—merely ravine and ridge and 
crevasse, all heavily mantled with the mid- 
winter snow. 

As the plane climbed toward the higher 
altitudes the drizzling rain soon turned to 
snow, gradually getting heavier as No. 424 
twisted and turned, following the steadily- 
mounting tracks eastward. Johnson won- 
dered whether or not he ought to turn back. 
Soon the atmosphere was opaque. The 
densely falling snow blended perfectly with 
the snow-covered ground, obscuring ridge 
and ravine alike. 

The black ribbons of railroad track be- 
came the sole remaining guide for direction 
and approximate location. In order to 
keep them in sight in the heavy snow, 
Johnson had to fly only a few feet above 
them. If his D.H. had not been a fine, 
highiy-maneuverable plane, it would have 
been impossible. Every few seconds the 
tracks would suddenly disappear into one of 
the countless snowsheds, covered with many 
feet of snow. Then there would be doubly 
anxious moments that seemed like hours, 
while Johnson, with almost nothing but in- 
tuition to guide him through the streaming 
snowflakes, hoped that the black ribbons 
would appear again at the estimated point. 

Mile after mile he flew like this, continu- 
ally twisting and turning between the hills, 
with the railroad tracks only a few yards 
below and the storm mounting thousands of 
feet overhead. It began to look as though, 
in spite of its being one of the most hazardous 
trips of the year, he would reach the summit, 
descend to the Truckee Valley, and get his 
mail through safely. Then, when his alti- 
meter showed nearly 7,000 feet and he knew 
he was within only a few minutes of the pass, 
the storm stopped meddling around, and 
down it came. Johnson found himself, with 
hidden mountains rising dangerously close 
on all sides, trying to fly No. 424 through the 
type of weather often reported by the ob- 
server at the summit: “Obscurity complete.” 


Several times he made blind, ineffectual 
stabs at finding the pass. The snow had 
become so thick it was impossible to see the 
ground in front of the entering edge of the 
lower wing. He could see it only by looking 
past the trailing edge. Tall pines brushed 
past, close underneath the ship. The wind 
was high and gusty, with sharp, severe 
down drafts that would suddenly push the 
plane toward jutting rocks. Mail or no mail, 
there was nothing to do but turn, find the 
tracks again, and follow them back to Sacra- 
mento—if he could. 

But he couldn’t. The storm had “closed 
in to the rear.” In the upward climb, 
frequent sharp turns of the canyon had 
blotted away all chance to see anything 
more than a quarter of a mile or so away; 
Johnson had been unable to keep constant 
watch on weather conditions behind him, 
to make sure that this dreaded thing would 
not occur. 

He was trapped. High mountain-sides, 
towering several thousand feet above the 
pass, almost completely surrounded him, 
hidden in the storm. To attempt a blind 
climb to get over them would be merely 
foolhardy. It would mean an almost in- 
evitable crash, head on at full climbing speed, 
into the rocks. 

As Johnson banked, trying to estimate just 
where the unseen mountain walls might be, 
he noticed a couple of dark objects in the 
floor of the canyon below him. By constant 
circling he was able to keep them steadily 
in sight. They enabled him to stay in one 
place, instead of crashing into the rock walls. 
He was pocketed! 

Gradually the visibility in this pocket was 
reduced, as the storm thickened here also. 
Johnson had to circle lower and lower, to 
keep the life-saving dark spots in sight. He 
saw now, only a few rods above them, that 
they were made by black, running water. 
They were parts of a river. All the rest of it 
was bridged over with deep snow. 

By his time Johnson had No. 424 close 
to the floor of the canyon, circling in an 
almost vertical bank to avoid crashing on the 
surrounding walls. The railroad tracks 
were somewhere far up on the mountain- 
side above him. As it circled, the bottom 


The Land of the Monsters 


(Continued from page 23) 


tinker’s hoorah! I’ve always known you were 
mean but I never thought you were small 
enough to try to take advantage of kids! 
They’ve got the goods on you and what’s 
more—they’ve got the ‘says which’ to do 
what they want with those bones. So, if 
you'd like to get out on the quiet, while the 
getting’s good, here’s your chance. Other- 
wise you'll be advertised to Little Falls and 
the whole State of Montana for the low-down 
cur you are!” 

“Those are my sentiments exactly!” 
seconded Mr. Rowland, stumbling backward 
in sudden panic, however, as Cornelius Dugan 
took an enraged stride toward him. 

“This letter isn’t worth the paper it’s 
written on!” was the answer of Little Falls’ 
most prominent man. 

“Why not?” demanded Grizzly Neck. 
“What more can you ask? A letter from the 
man who ewns this property? You've got a 
nerve taking anything away you find on it 
without getting his say-so!” 

“TI have, eh?” rejoined the irate Mr. 
Dugan. “Well, what would you blow-hards 
say if I told you I owned this property?’” 

“Owned it?” repeated Grizzly Neck, 
blinking. 

“That's what I said—owned it!” declared 
Banker Dugan, and grinned as he saw the 
looks of consternation on the faces of those 
who opposed him. 

“T—I don’t believe it!” Rodney exclaimed, 
his face flushing. 

“Me, either!” cried Dave. 

“Go easy!” warned Hugh, in an undertone. 
“Mr. Fisher might have sold at that. He 
didn’t consider this land worth anything.” 

“When did you buy it?” asked Rodney. 

“Some time ago,” was Mr. Dugan’s 
evasive answer, as he took a Little Falls 
letterhead from his pocket. “Perhaps you'd 
like a look at my receipt of sale. After that 
T’'ll thank you to beat it off my land . . . and 
stay off!” 

This announcement coupled with the dis- 
play of the almost legally phrased type- 
written note had a quieting effect upon. the 
cow-punchers from Mule Shoe who had 
journeyed to the canyon with the idea of 


championing the boys. If what Cornelius 
Dugan said was true, he would make their 
protests and accusations appear foolish. 

“This can’t be possible!” expostulated 
Mr. Rowland. “It’s some sort of subter . . . 
subter . . . what is it I want tosay, darling?” 
He looked appealingly toward his wife. 

“*Subterfuge!”” completed Mrs. Rowland. 
“That's what I think myself! An outrageous 
subterfuge! But we'll see the boys get justice 
if we have to take this matter to court!” 

“We most absolutely will!’’ echoed the 
portly man from the East, putting all his 
weight behind the words. 

Grizzly Neck Wiley and the three chums 
examined the purported receipt of sale 
critically. 

“‘Why—why this letter doesn’t refer to this 
piece of land!” cried Rodney, as he saw the 
signature of the property owner. “The man 
you bought from is named Mel Clancy while 
the real owner is Bert Fisher!” 

Cornelius Dugan laughed harshly, taking 
back the letter-head. 

“That’s all you know about it. Bert 
Fisher owns the piece adjoining! You're 
pretty close but not close enough!” 

“Well, can you beat that?” whistled 
Squint-Eye Mosely to fellow cow-punchers 
of Mule Shoe Ranch as Grizzly Neck Wiley 
and the Rowlands stared at Banker Dugan 
in open-mouthed dismay. 

The three boys looked at one another in 
utter bewilderment, a sense of intense humili- 
ation sweeping over them. Could it be 
possible that they had made a terrible mis- 
take? Of course Grizzly Neck Wiley was 
partly responsible. He had named Bert 
Fisher as the owner of the land they had 
described . . . and Bert Fisher, himself, had 
identified the land as his from the location 
they had given. It hardly seemed as though 
there could have been a slip-up . . . and 
yet a piece of property belonging to one man, 
quite obviously could not be sold to another! 
If Bert Fisher’s property was actually ad- 
joining, the dividing line must be very close. 

“Show us the surveyor’s stake!” chal- 
lenged Rodney. “Where is the place that 
Bert Fisher’s property begins?” 
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wing of the plane kept just missing rocks 
along the river-bed and pines on the sides 
of the canyon. Even on a clear day it would 
have been bad enough, but in the thick snow 
these hazards could not be seen until after 
the bottom wing had passed by them. 

For what seemed like hours, years, cen- 
turies, Johnson kept circling in that almost 
vertical bank. In actual minutes, as time is 
reckoned, it may have been only ten or 
fifteen. Always he would take the terrific 
risk of going around “just once more,” in 
the hope that the storm would let up, or at 
least lift enough to let him glimpse some 
open, level spot large enough to get down 
without completely wrecking the beloved 
plane. 

From his account, unconsciously empha- 
sizing the need of saving the D. H. that had 
carried him faithfully so many times across 
the summits of the range, I really believe 
that the possibility of saving No. 424 seemed 
at least’ as important to him as his own life. 

But it was useless. There wasn’t a chance. 

With what, I imagine, must have been a 
gulp of hope that the beautiful ship would 
not be cracked beyond repair, he cut his 
switches, and released the gasoline pressure. 
A little rudder and aileron, to come out of 
the bank. He eased back on the stick to 
cut the forward speed to a minimum, and 
crooked an arm in front of his face, waiting 
for the crash. . . . 

Immense pine trees wese mowed down in 
the path of the ship as cleanly as if some huge 
knife had severed them. Then the deep 
snow cushioned, to a certain extent, the 
smash. Johnson found himself without any 
really serious hurts. But No. 424 had flown 
her last. She was completely washed out; 
there would be no use in trying to salvage 
as much as a nut or a bolt. 

Johnson got out the snowshoes and rations 
that were carried for years by all the pilots 
on the division. They were intact. It 
took him hours of climbing through the 
storm to reach the railroad tracks. Then he 
had only to tramp along the tracks a couple 
of miles to reach a telephone. The adven- 
ture was over. 

They sent a special train to bring him 
down. It consisted of—engine and caboose. 


“I’m showing you birds nothing!” re- 
turned Banker Dugan, in the voice of one 
who feels his position to be unassailable. 
“And now, Wiley, what about your riding 
off my premises or do you want me to have 
the whole bunch of you arrested for tres- 
passing? I’m not in any too g a humor 
over this! Should think a man of your brains 
would have known better than to have fallen 
for the kids’ story. They’ve been spying on 
my work ever since I started . . . after my 
doing you the favor of seeing ’°em, too— 
about that no-account cow’s bone. But the 
slickest thing they done was to dig the 
dinosaur head out of the cliff and bury it 
somewhere around here while my men were 
off the job! And I suppose they’ve even 
gone so far as to bring you out here to help 
em take it away?” 

7, Es wo BP ase oO nn 2 
you're right!” Grizzly Neck was forced 
admit, sheepishly. 

“Just as I thought!” thundered Dugan, 
turning upon the dumfounded trio. “Now, 
you young scoundrels! Tell me exactly 
where this head is buried or I’ll make it hard 
for you!” 

Dave and Hugh, greatly upset, looked to 
Rodney, who compressed his lips and shook 
his head. 

“*We'll never tell!”’ he replied, resolutely. 
“You're the thief, Mr. Dugan—and you 
know it!” 

“*If you were a man you'd never dare call 
me that!” retorted Cornelius Dugan. 
“I’m glad to know, though, that you boys 
weren’t foolish enough to take this head off 
my property or it might have gotten you 
into serious trouble. As it is I’m being put to 
a lot of unnecessary work. But we'll find 
this head whether you tell us where it’s 
hidden or not. You should be ashamed of 
yourself, Graham—the son of a famous 
paleontologist and you disgrace the name of 
your father!” 

‘We can’t answer your charges right now 
but we will!” Dave rejoined, coming to 
Rodney’s defense. ** You've gotten the best 
of us by underhanded work! You didn’t 
discover this dinosaur! We did and we'll 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


prove it to the world that we did! You 
wait and see!” 

‘Get off my property!” ordered Cornelius 
Dugan. “I’m letting you boys off easy. If 
you know what’s good for you you'll shut 
your traps and go back East where you 
belong. Guess Grizzly Neck Wiley won’t 
be sorry to see the likes of you go, either!” 

The last remark was added as Dugan ob- 
served the reaction of the boss of Mule Shoe 
Ranch to the turn in events. 


“The last time I listen to kids!” Grizzly - 


Neck growled, motioning to his cow-punchers. 
“Come on, gang! We've jumped a wrong 
claim here.” Then, turning back to the 
ps leontologist of Little Falls, he took apolo- 


getic leave: “Sorry to have troubled you, 
Dugan!” 
That’ s all right,” forgave Banker Dugan, 


with great magnanimity. ‘‘ Those boys have 
a convincing way about ’em. They can get 
excited enough about a cow’s bone to make a 
man think it’s the left ankle of an antedilu- 
vian what have you!” 

The retreat of Grizzly Neck Wiley’s party 
from Cornelius Dugan’s property was a 
sorry one to behold. The cow-punchers, 
who had volunteered their services so will- 
ingly and had been ready to do battle to 
protect the boys’ interests, if necessary, were 
now fairly boiling at having been led so far 
on what they considered a false and fruitless 
errand. That the three lads had been cast 
into disfavor was to put it mildly. None of 
the cow-punchers wanted to have anything 
further to do with them. They spurred on 
their horses, climbing out of the canyon 
ahead of the three chums, leaving them de- 
jectedly behind to inhale the clouds of dust 
kicked up as their mounts reached the prairie 
level and started off at a gallop. Even the 
Rowlands, though they could not keep up with 
Wiley’s men, developed an icy aloofness. 

“Henry!” declared Mrs. Rowland, 
strainedly. ‘‘You volunteered to help these 
boys against my better judgment. Now I 
hope you'll believe that there is such a thing 


promoter who had achieved success by his 
own efforts and was now enjoying it! 

Frank walked to a vacant chair in one of 
the bay windows. In front stretched the 
panorama of the Boardwalk thronged with 
pleasure- seekers. “‘S’posing I owned Gay 
Acres,” he thought, “wouldn’t.I be set up 
just to watch the crowds and know it was I 
who was giving them such good times!” 

He glanced abruptly over his shoulder to- 
wards Mr. Brayton. The man was alone 
now, gazing out upon the Boardwalk, but he 
did not appear to be enjoying the jollity of the 
crowds. As Frank watched him, Mr. Bray- 
ton rose and turned his steps toward the 
broad stairway at the rear of the lobby. 

Frank got to his feet. This was his 
chance! 

In the corridor at the top of the stairs he 
said, ‘Mr. Brayton—may I speak to you, 
sir?” 

The promoter halted and looked search- 

ingly into the boy’s flushed and eager face. 
Then to Frank’s amazement he said in his 
deep voice, “‘ Well, Madison, what’s on your 
mind?” 
* Hearing his own name pronounced by the 
man of whom he stood in so much awe fairly 
took Frank’s breath away. “I—I didn’t 
suppose you'd remember me!” he gasped. 

- Brayton was silent, unsmiling. 

Frank went on, his voice not quite steady, 
his words hurried: “The fact is, Mr. Bray- 
ton, I came to you as a stranger. I—I came 
in hopes } you might be able to give me a job. 

“What's the matter with your present job? 
Haven’t been fired, have you? 

“Oh, no, sir! I still have the job, and it’s 
all right in its way, except—except for the 
tips 

“Not doing very well, eh?” 

“It isn’t that, sir,” replied Frank. “It’s 
something altogether different. I'd like 
something permanent, and I thought you 
might have a job to offer a 

Mr. Brayton frowned down at him. Again 
he took swift note of the boy’s appearance— 
his clear dark eyes, his athletic bearing. 

“Something connected with the amuse- 
ge ag oot business,” Frank added. “I—I’d 
oy to learn the game from top to bottom! 

I'd like to go into it as a regular thing the 
Way you did!” 

A faint smile flickered at the corners of 
Mr. Brayton’s mouth. He had met with 
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as‘acurse! We're being punished for our con- 
nection with these bones. There’s some- 
thing about the skeletons of the past . ~ 

“Say no more, darling!” entreated Mr. 
Rowland. “I’m thoroughly disgusted with 
this whole affair. If I can just get back to the 
ranch without this saddle or horse slipping, 
I'll never try to help other people out again— 
least of all—boys!” 

And, with a glowering glance over his 
shoulder, Henry B. Rowland urged his 


what we'd get out of it, might as well call it 


quits.” 
“Not me! I’m fighting mad!” 
“Soare we! ... Don’t get the idea we’re 


laying down on you. That's not what we 
meant, but gee! There must be some other 
way of getting at this thing than taking 
another seventy mile hike.” 

“If we’ve got to do it, we've got to do it!” 
said Rodney, decisively. ‘And, right now, 
I don’t see any other way out! ... You 
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mount on at a speed calculated to leave three 
completely miserable youths behind. 

“Well!” Hugh observed, ruefully, as he 
watched the Mule Shoe delegation moving 
on in front of him. ‘Looks like we’re being 
handed a flock of cold shoulders! But, don’t 
worry, Rod. Dave and I are with you! If 
ever a rotten deal was pulled off on anyone, 
it’s been wrapped up in a prize package and 
passed to us!” 

“Dugan and his gang are a bunch of high- 
way robbers!” declared Dave, feelingly. 

*“Not highway robbers,” corrected Rod- 
ney. ‘Dinosaur robbers! And slick ones, 
too! What I can’t understand, though, is 
how Mr. Dugan can be owning that property 
if he bought it from a man named Mel 
Clancy. There must be a mix-up somewhere. 
I’ve half a notion to go back, and see Bert 
Fisher about this!” 

Dave and Hugh groaned. 


“Make that long trip? . . . Aw, say—for 


fellows realize we’ve got everybody against 
us? ... Nota one believes in us! We've 
got to dig up the proof that we were on the 
level . . . that we actually beat Dugan to 
that find . . . that he’s stealing what belongs 
to us. Showing those pictures doesn’t help 
us any now because of Dugan’s explaining 
that we did our dirty work while his men 
were off the job. Say! I hope, if they do 
locate that head, they won’t find our initials 
and the date on it!” 

“Did you notice what date that letter was 
signed?”’ asked Dave. 

“July sixteenth,” said Rodney. “But 
I’ve a sneaking hunch that date was changed. 
The letter was poorly typed, to begin with, 
and it looked to me like the whole date had 
been erased and typed in again. Dugan 
would naturally want to make it appear 
that he had bought the property before we 
discovered this dinosaur.” 

“He sure would!” agreed Dave, thought- 


His Own Star 


(Continued from page 9) 


numerous self-seekers in his busy life, but 
never with a boy like this, who appeared to 
hold so ambitious and, at the same time, so 
naive a prospect! Looking down at him, he 
felt a strange stirring within—a sensation 
at once pleasant and sad. 

“Come along,” he said, turning abruptly 
and continuing on down the corridor. 

Wonderingly, not sure what to expect, 
Frank followed him. They reached a door 
at the end of the corridor. Mr. Brayton 
opened it and switched on the light, revealing 
an ordinary office. Within the office, the 
man opened a door at the left and pressed 
an electric button. Through the doorway 
Frank had a glimpse of a long, sumptuously 
furnished room panneled in dark wood and 
hung with wine-colored draperies. 

““We can talk better in here,” said Brayton. 
“*Sit down, Madison, and let’s hear just what 
it is you want.” 

Frank moistened his lips as he seated him- 
self. So this was Mr. Brayton’s private 
office, this richly furnished room. This was 
where he formed his plans and held impor- 
tant meetings! Never quite free from the 
strangeness of it all, Frank told the com- 
plete story of his hopes, his ambition. 

When he had finished, Mr. Brayton 
reached toward a box of cigars on a near-by 
stand and, choosing one, lit it; the yellow 
flame from the match set a diamond on his 
third finger to sparkling madly. He puffed 
meditatively for a while. 

Frank sat with hands pressed tight upon 
the arms of his chair. His heart was pound- 
ing. At that moment he wanted the job 
more than he had ever wanted anything in 
his life! 


ME. BRAYTON spoke suddenly, harshly 
abrupt, disconcerting: ‘‘ Your head’s in 
the clouds, my boy. Go back to school. It’s 
the best advice I can give you.” 

Frank felt the blood rush to his face. He 
was incapable of speaking, so sudden, so over- 
whelming was his disappointment! 

“You don’t know what’s good for you,” 
Brayton went on in a more kindly tone. 
“You're too young to know. I know what 
I’m talking about, Madison. I liked your 
style first I saw you that day, and I want to 
help-you. Go back to school, and then go 
on to college, if that’s what your mother 
wants you to do. I can’t see the usefulness 


of college myself, but go just the same. 
Stretch out your youth and make it last. 
You're only young once. Then think about 
work.” 

“But ‘you, sir!” exclaimed Frank, finding 
his voice at last. “You didn’t do that! And 
I want to be like—like you!” 

“It’s sound advice I’m giving you.” 

But Frank was not satisfied; he pressed 
the point. “You took chances, sir! I know, 
from what I’ve heard. Yousaw what you 
wanted and As 

“Don’t take me for a model,” Brayton in- 
terrupted him, “because I’m a mighty poor 
one! 

“But right now, Mr. Brayton, you're in 
exactly the position I want to be in when 
I’m older. And you're in it because you 


” 


struck out for yourself! 





“Listen, Madison, I want to get this across , 


to you. Take, for example, a hundred young 
fellows like yourself. Supposing they all 
want to be rich. Who doesn’t, these days? 
Supposing they set out to make a million dol- 
lars—how many of them do you think will 
reach it or come near it? Not one per cent! 
Disappointments all along the line, a never- 
ending struggle, and before they know it 
they’re old—and maybe just one of them 
can say, ‘ Well, I reached the goal, any- 
way.” 

“Tm willing to take a chance on being 
that one,’ " said Frank. 

“ hy? 

“Because—why, because naturally I want 
to be happy——”’ 

“There's a big difference between success 
and happiness.” 

Frank stared at him, remembering that his 
mother had expressed the same thought. 
How strange to hear it from the lips of this 
man whose whole life seemed to belie it! 

“You've got good stuff in you, Madison, 
but you’re on the wrong track. So once 
more, go back to school. Stretch out your 
youth and make it last. It’s the best I can 
do for you.” 

“Then—then there’s no permanent job 
here—” 

“There’s permanent work, of course, but 
I’m not offering it to you.” Brayton rose 
and held out his hand. 

Frank succeeded in smiling as he grasped 
it; somehow he fought down the disappoint- 
ment that he felt. “Thank you, Mr. Bray- 
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fully. “That’s an idea! But that’s some 
thing else we'd have a hard time proving!” 

Rodney nodded, disconsolately 

“If we could find this Mel Clancy and get 
him to show us the carbon copy of the letter 
he wrote,” he proposed. “But I don’t quite 
see how we could work that.” 

“But if we could only get him to tell us 
the date he sold the property it would be a 
check on Dugan,” said Hugh. “T’m game to 
look this bird Clancy up and see what he’s 
got to say. 

“What we'll probably have to be looking 
up, first off, is another place to stay,” re- 
minded Dave. “Appears as though we'd 
worn out our welcome at Old Mule Shoe 
and that our presence there from now on will 
be cordially undesired!” 

Gloomily, the three turned their horses 
ranchward and commenced what was to be a 
long and dreary eighteen miles of travel. 
The journey was made, for the most part, in 
glum silence which was broken only occa- 
sionally by one or another offering a sugges- 
tion as to a possible way out of their difficul- 
ties—all of which suggestions were rejected 
as of little or no value. 

“It almost looks like we're sunk!”” Rodney 
was forced to admit, as they rode into the 
corral and surrendered their horses to a 
Squint-Eye Mosely, who took them ill- 
humoredly. 

But one ray of hope was left. It shone 
through the encircling gloom of a late August 
day in the form of the long awaited telegram 
from Rodney’s father. And the boys ex- 
claimed with joy as they read its terse, to-the- 
point message: 

JUST RETURNED TO FIND YOUR 

MESSAGES AND PICTURES AWAIT- 

ING YOU APPEAR TO HAVE 

MADE DISCOVERY OF INESTIM- 

ABLE VALUE AM LEAVING TO- 


MORROW BY PLANE. DAD 
(To be Concluded in Boys’ Lire for 
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ton,” he said. “TI want you to know how very 
much I appreciate your interest in me! But 
—but as for going back to school again— 
well, sir, I just can’t see it, in spite of what 
you've told me!” 

“Think it over,” advised Mr. Brayton. 
“Tt’s your own life and worth all the thought 
you can give to it.” 

When Frank had gone he sat gazing 
straight ahead. The boy seemed to stand 
before him again, and looking at him, it was 
as if Brayton were looking at his own youth— 
or what his youth might have been. He 
realized why the boy had so strangely at- 
tracted him from the first. 


ACK in the small room in Mrs. Carey’s 

boarding-house, Frank sank into a 
chair beside the open window. He had lost 
his big chance! Mr. Brayton had a job and 
wouldn’t offer it to him—just the kind of job 
he wanted! Frank’s mouth set in a stubborn 
line. Drop his plans now, when he knew 
exactly what he wanted? No, never! He 
was still stubborn, still resolved. His star 
was still leading him, and he would continue 
to follow it. He would follow it with Mr. 
Brayton as his model, but without Mr. 
Brayton’s help or approval! 

Mac was surprised and disappointed when 
Frank told him about the interview with 
Mr. Brayton and the advice that the pro- 
moter had offered him. “Huh!” the red- 
haired boy remarked scornfully. “Advice! 
That’s cheap enough! What he ought to 
have given you was a job!” 

Frank shrugged his shoulders. “Well, 
it’s up to me to find a job somewhere else. 
I’ve had enough of it here!” 

Thereafter, during his evenings, Frank 
went from place to place in quest of a better 
job. He felt sure there must be something 
awaiting him somewhere—a job exactly to 
his taste and purpose. All the while he kept 
his eyes open and his mind alert, observing 
how things were done. The numerous bally- 
hoo men along the Boardwalk had a special 
fascination for him. He felt that he would 
like to try the job; but at Constantinople, 
the Lighthouse, and at other places where he 
inquired, the position was filled and there 
was no likelihood of a vacancy. 

One evening, after a profitable day at the 
bathhouses, Mac said to his friend, ‘“‘ Frank, 
old man, to-night’s my night! I’ve got five 
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dollars that wants to be put in circulation. 
We'll do the Acres together!” 

Frank hesitated only an instant. “I’m 
with you!” he cried. “Ill match your five 
with five of my own!” 

There was a flash of white teeth as Mac ex- 
claimed, “‘I’ve got an idea! Listen! To- 
night we're a couple of millionaires! We'll 
dress up and have a swell feed; then we'll 
take in all the amusements. Millionaires! 
Get the point?” 

“Millionaires for a night!” exclaimed 
Frank, captivated by the idea. “Mac, 
you’ve got a great head! Millionaires for a 
night! Ten thousand dollars between us, 
and we're going to squander it!” 

“It’s what I do best,” said his friend. 
“All right, let’s go!” 

“Wait a minute!” Frank cried excitely. 
“Nothing like being thorough!” He pointed 
toward the horizon where several boats were 
moving northward. “You see that plume 
of black smoke out there? That’s from my 
steam yacht! Whatever you do, don’t call 
me Frank. My name is Franklin Madison, 
and I’m just up from Newport.” 

Mac grinned understandingly and jerked 
his thumb toward a man who wore black 
puttees and a dark cap. “See that fellow? 
He’s my chauffeur! We drove over in the 
Rolls Royce. I’m John F. McQueen from 
Lenox-in-the-Berkshires!” 

Frank extended his hand. “What luck to 
meet you here, John! How are you?” 

They shook hands with demonstrative 
warmth, and Mr. McQueen said, “I’m fine, 
Franklin! Look at me—all sunburned— 
tennis every day at Lenox.” 

“Well, what about supper together at the 
Normandie and a little fun afterwards?” 

“* My idea of just right!” As Mr. McQueen 
spoke he glanced at his clothes. “Of course 
we'll have to dress. Where shall we meet?” 

“In the lobby of the Neptune.” 

“Splendid!” 

And the boys parted. 


AGIC CITY! City of sham and pre- 

tense and unreality! What Frank 
and Mac were planning thousands of others 
had done before them—little factory girls 
who posed as stenographers, stenographers 
who posed as private secretaries, twenty-five 
dollar-a-week salesmen who passed them- 
selves off as business executives, bank clerks 
who masqueraded as financiers! Magic city 
indeed, where life appeared distorted like the 
images in the curved mirrors of its amuse- 
ment palaces! 

Frank found Mac waiting for him at the 
appointed place, his red hair and pink face 
looking somehow alarmingly vivid by con- 
trast with the neat blue serge suit that he 
wore. 

“Ah, Franklin, you’re right 


of Mr. Madison and Mr. McQueen to dizzier, 
bubbling heights! Their jaunty gait became 
a swagger. They laughed more boisterously. 
They talked more loudly, more absurdly, 
and always with the illogical feeling that 
rer who heard them believed and ap- 


uded. 

Reaching the Normandie Restaurant, they 
paused for a moment in the doorway. Wait- 
resses in Norman peasant costume were 
flitting about, bearing dishes. An orchestra 
was playing a sentimental waltz at the far 
end of the big room. 

The sensuous delight of it all caused Mr. 
McQueen to forget his role of bored wealth. 
“Gee, this is pretty swell!” he whispered. 
“Listen, Frank, let me pay the whole bill. 
It’ll look better.” 

Mr. Madison replied, “All right, John. 
But remember who we are; it’s bad form to 
forget.” 

The head waiter led them to a table at the 
left of the room. They sat down, and he 
handed them the bill of fare. A waitress, 
whose upturned nose was not quite Norman, 
approached and stood beside the table. Her 
presence seemed to make Mr. McQueen 
nervous. 

Finally he said, “‘What’ll it be, Franklin?” 

Mr. Madison suppressed an artificial 
yawn. “Oh, let’s have the regular dinner.” 

Mr. McQueen smiled up at the waitress. 
“Two dinners.” Then very casually to his 
friend, “I’ve got a notion to leave the Rolls 
Royce here, Franklin, and go back with you 
on the yacht.” 

The girl, meeting his quick glance, smiled 
in rather a silly way and hurried off to fill 
the order. 

“Made a hit,” observed Mac, again for- 
getting his role. 

The first course consisted of oysters; then 
followed a thin soup and a dish of fried 
flounders. The boys ate heartily; there was 
no need of pretense on that score! They 
finished the fish course; then came the meat, 
a sirloin steak with mushroom sauce and 
French friend potatoes. 

“Very nice,” observed Mr. Madison with 
an approving glance at the waitress. “I 
think you must have spoken a good word for 
us to the chef!” 

“Sure, I did!” was the big response. 

“Why?” 

The girl smiled and tossed her head. “Oh, 
I guess you know!” 

Mr. McQueen looked intensely pleased. 

When the girl had gone, he said, “‘We’ve 
got to tip this kid; she’s all right! How much 
ought we to give her?” 

“Oh, the usual amount, I suppose—a tenth 
of the bill—fifty-cents.” 

“Tl double it!” Mr. McQueen’s voice 
was almost defiant. “‘She’s all right,” he 


repeated. “Notice how she keeps the glasses 
filled? That’s how I always judge a good 


waiter-——” 


FRANK was not listening. Two men 
were coming down the aisle from the 
direction of the door, and one of them was 
big and florid and commanding. Frank was 
emba: as he recognized Mr. Brayton. 
He squirmed uneasily in his chair, feeling 
suddenly very absurd in his role of million- 
aire. Would Mr. Brayton see him? Yes, he 
already had seen him. Would he speak? 
What would he think if—— 

“* Evening, Madison,” Mr. 
nodded as he passed. 

“Good evening, Mr. Brayton,” Frank 
replied self-consciously. 

Mac’s eyes were big and round; but quickly 
recovering himself, he nodded pleasantly 
toward the broad back of the promoter and 
was thrilled to observe that the little waitress 
had witnessed the scene! 

“Rex Brayton looks well, don’t you 
think?” he remarked for her benefit. 

“Very well, indeed, John.” 

“Much better than a year ago. You re- 
member, don’t you, when the stock market 
was acting so queer?” 

“Tm not likely to forget that!” 

When the meal was ended, Mac whispered, 
“Remember, I pay for the feed, only we’ve 
got to argue about it.” 

He made a sign to the waitress, who 
brought the check and placed it upon the 
cloth. Mr. McQueen’s freckled hand shot 
out and covered it; Mr. Madison’s was an 
instant too late, but he was not in a mood to 
yield. 

“Really, John, this time it’s my turn!” 

“Not on your life, Franklin!” 

“Come, John, let me pay!” 

“No, sir! Think of all the times you enter- 
tained me on the yacht!” 

“What of it? Come, now, let me have the 
check!” 

Mr. McQueen laughed heartily. He fished 
for his pocketbook, drew forth a five-dollar 
bill, placed a one upon it and, with a mag- 
nanimous gesture, swept the money toward 
the girl. “Never mind the change!” he 
said. 

And that, no doubt, impressed her more 
than all the talk she had heard of Newport, 
Lenox, steam yachts and Rolls Royces! 

The boys rose and sauntered outside, 
where finances were readjusted. They set 
off along the boardwalk again, feeling 
somehow that the world belonged to. them. 
It was their night! Nonsense bubbled from 
their lips. They joked about this and that 
and poured forth words of mock sympathy 
for all poor boys who, unlike themselves, 
had to work for a living. 


Brayton 





on time!” 
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“Am 1? Nobody ever said || 
that about me at Newport!” 

They linked arms andstrolled |} 
out upon the boardwalk, and 
fancy tightened its hold upon 
them. Mr. Madison, of New- | 
port, tall and dark and in 
every way a credit to the part 
that he played, was by far the 
more distinguished looking of 
the two. Mr. McQueen, of 
Lenox, with his freckles and red 
hair, his blistered lips and 
short, muscular body, seemed 
somehow made for old clothes | 
and very much out of place in 
new ones. But where wealth || 
and social standing are con- | 
cerned, what does appearance | 
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angle; and they continued to 
talk familiarly and in a manner 
to match the set of their hats 
—not of tips and towels, but 
of automobiles, of steam yachts 
and of watering-places that they 
had never visited. At times | 
their laughter rang out, vibrant |) 
and merry, above the voice of | 


straw hats set at a careless | 


the crowd. People turned to 
ce back at them. It was 


ttering! It lifted the spirits 
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“How my heart bleeds for them!” cried 

. Madison. “Two in particular—one 
named Mac, the other Frank. They work at 
the Neptune baths——” 

“Yeh, I know them. One’s a carrot top 
with gall and freckles. The other looks like 
a movie hero.” 

" “Poor boys to have to work in a bath 
ou 

“And not be able to take a bath in the 
ocean!” 

“One of those poor fellows has a brother, 
a nice little kid who keeps a diary. His 
name is Henry, but it ought to be Aladdin, 
he does such wonderful things—sees cat 
tracks in the mud and thinks a lion or a tiger 
made them! Kid brothers are strange ani- 
mals, don’t you think so, John?” 

“Yeh, you're right!” Mr. McQueen 
laughed and then added, “The other fellow 
has a kid brother, too—name is Jimmy. 
Works in a grocery store on Saturdays. 
Nice kid, too, in a lot of ways—loves his 
mother—turns over his wages to her——” 

They continued on their way. Buoyant, 
intoxicated by the spirit of folly, they rode 
on the Ferris wheels; they explored the Cave of 
the Winds; they walked through Topsy 
Turvy House and loosed their merriment on 
the mannikins seated in easy chairs in de- 
fiance of the laws of gravity. They entered 
Switzerland, which at once reminded them of 
fictitious visits to the real Switzerland; and 
then they remembered the Tornado, the 
other scenic railway. 

**We’ve got to have a ride on the Torna- 
do!” exclaimed Mr. Madison. 

The place was crowded, and they had to 
stand in line on the platform of the shed 
where the cars came in. “Hold On To Your 
Hats” read a large sign on the other side of 
the platform. “Do Not Stand Up In The 
Cars” warned another. 

“Huh,” observed Mr. McQueen and 
pointed to a young man in a dark suit who 
was standing up in the back of the car that 
was just pulling out. “‘There’s a fellow who 
can’t read!” 

The man was waving to some friends on the 
platform. “I’m going to take it standing 
up!” he shouted back—but they saw him 
sit down again when the guard spoke to 


im. 
“Fellows like that ought to be strapped 
in,” Mr. Madison remarked severely. 


ANOTHER car swept round the curve 
and stopped. The two friends found 
places behind the guard and took off their 
hats. The car moved outward and began its 
long climb. Up, up they went, until the 
lights of Gay Acres gleamed on all sides of 
them. It was thrilling! The Tornado was 
well named. Its slopes and curves were as 
steep and as sharp as the law 
wouldallow. The swift pace, the 
fierce rush of cool air, the grind 
and rattle of the car, the sight 
of black chasms, far below, 
prodded the senses and drove 
all thoughts from the mind. 
Half way through the trip, 
while the car was climbing an 
ascent, the passengers caught 
sight of the other car sweeping 


downward on the right. They 
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sense-deadening! A dark object 
hurtled outward from the back 
of the other car. It shot down- 
ward past white trestle work, 
downward past rows of gleam- 


DEPARTMENTS ing be seg lights. It og 
—_ the edge of a curving piece o 
en te edie...” .s.-1.-> ee ee oe track and caromed off. ‘Then 
What's New in the News. .......cccccecceeeesceess 26 it vanished in the blackness 
The Radio Listening Post below. 
Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr., Editor 30 Frank was staring backward 
Dan Beard’s Scouting SES bh odas Cadteadtas decease 34 down the incline, his eyes wide, 
bang _ COSCO C OEE COO EESSOO SOO ESESOOSS = his mouth open. He was aware 
The Landing Field........... Augustus Post, Editor 42 of Mac’s shoulder quivering 
Think and Grin...... ......... F. J. Rigney, Editor 44 against his own. He was aware 
ES RTE, POOR AR ih SM 49 of men and women, all in 
World Brotherhood of Boys...........0seeseee005 ae straining attitudes, silent, awed, 


frightened, all staring backward 
down into the black depths 
where the dark object had 
vanished. 

Something seemed to be 
pounding inside his head; it 
was like a voice, his own voice 
strangely altered, and it seemed 
to keep repeating, “It’s wrong! 
It’swrong! It’s wrong! A thing 
like that couldn’t happen!” 
(To be continued in Boys’ LirE 
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Here's something 
to tell your 
mother to get 
her to help YOU... 


TH the labels from Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk you can 
now get all your official Scout 
equipment, subject to Boy Scout 
regulations—everything from a 
jack knife to a complete uniform 
—absolutely FREE! 
Honest, it takes no time to get 
the stuff you want this way. 
Tell your mother about it. 
She’ll be mighty glad to help you. 
The chances are Libby’s Evap- 
orated Milk is an old stand-by 
with her. But if your mother 
doesn’t already know how pure, 
convenient and economical it is, 
here are some facts you can give 





Scouts~a new 
get equipment 


her to sell her on the idea of buy- 
ing it regularly, so that you can 
get the valuable premium labels: 

1. Libby’s Evaporated Milk 
is just clean, wholesome, fresh 
milk with over half the water 
removed by evaporation. 

2. It isso pure and nourishing 
that physicians recommend it 
right along for babies. 

3. Thousands of mothers use 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk every 
day for better cooking results, 
for rich, creamier desserts, for 
puddings, for sauces. And many 
more serve it at table for use in 
tea or coffee. 

And don’t forget about the 
next-door neighbors and your 
friends down the block. Get them 
saving Libby labels for you, too! 
A lot of them already use Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk—or will when 
you tell them how it helps you to 
get your Scout equipment free. 


Boy, oh boy, watch those Libby 


labels stack up, once your friends 
know you are saving them. Save 
them from the tall cans and the 
small cans—they all count. It’s 
a cinch to get a complete regula- 
tion outfit this way. 

To make it still easier for you, 
we’re going to start you off with 
10 labels free! Just mail us the 
coupon below, and we’ll send 
you a certificate that’s worth 10 
Libby Evaporated Milk labels. 
And with it our big premium 






catalog. Every piece of Scout 
equipment, except badges and 
other insignia of rank, is offered 


here. Pick out what you want 
and start saving for it now! 


Libby, M‘SNeill & Libby 
Chicago 

















WORTH 10 
PREMIUM LABELS! 


Dept. BL-1, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 





Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby ; 
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